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In Chains 
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“Tr Goldstein will have you, you must say yes. With the 
thousand roubles [ am giving you as dowry you cannot expect 
one of the Vienna Rothschilds to marry you.” 

‘IT don’t want one of the Vienna Rothschilds, father. Still 
less do I want Goldstein.” 

‘ Just listen a moment, Gittel, my child. The schadchen } 
has just given me the details about Goldstein. He has got a 
flourishing grain business in Chwoina, as well as a large house 
of his own, with a farm attached. What more do you want? ” 

“Tam not going to marry any man I do not love; and you 
know whom I love.” 

“Yes, I know, I know—that fellow Haschel Kalisch. 
Nebbich { Poor fellow! After all, he is not such a bad match. 
His father has a flourishing business, but the lad won’t do 
anything. He thinks he would like to be a student. He has 
been quarrelling with his father about it for the last five years. 
What do you think will become of him ? ” 

“ He will be a great man, father.”’ 

“ Nebbich, poor thing! A great man, eh? Why, he makes 
heavy weather of travelling the country with a cart selling 
kitchenware. A great man, eh?” 

“You'll sec, father ! ”’ 

“Let us drop this nonsense! I should have been pleased - 
if you had taken Goldstein, but I shan’t force you. Tell me this, 
though. _ Your sainted mother said ‘Yes’ at once when Baruch 
Jossel applied to her father about me.” 

“Yes, fatherkins, but you were you. Mother would never 
have taken Goldstein. But you, father, you were handsome 
Adolf Blumberg. Mother told me all about it once when T 


ecient 
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was little. She had already met you at the Purim Ball? All 
the girls in the neighbourhood were crazy about you.” 

Blumbcrg was flattered, and strvked his turned-up moustache. 

Your mother exaggerated. Well, what shall I tell the 
schadchen ? He has got somebody else on his books.” 

“ Good God, father! But I know who it is. It is that 
stupid singer from Schaulen, Moische Lewin He imagines he 
will be an opera singer some day, though he blares like an old 
tin trumpet.’ 

“But, Gittel, my child, his father has a sweet factory in 
Schaulen.”’ 

“ I know all about that! The sweet factory is in the kitchen 
of their house. They don’t mention that! And he is so stupid 
that he 1s the laughing-stock of Schaulen. Haschel says that 
if you hit Moische Lewin on the head with a hammer he would 
call out ‘Come in!’ thinking somebody had knocked on the 
door outside And the Litvok * lies like a trooper, too. Haschel 
says that when Moische Lewin comes into the house and says 
‘Good day’ all the lamps ought to be lighted at once, because 
he is sure to spread the gloom of night everywhere.”’ 

“What a smart fellow that Haschel Kalisch is! He will 
certainly be President of the Council at St. Petersburg one day. 
So clever, and yet he cannot even sell a saucepan or an iron 
pot 1” 

“You needn't scoff! A man can be very learned indeed, 
and yet not be alle to scll an iron pot |” 

“I am beginning to see that i shali have to swallow this 
bitter pill. What a pity! What a pity!” 

Gittel threw her arms round her father’s neck and, kissing 
him on both checks, ran out of the room. 

Uld B wmberg looked proudly after her. 





1 A ball held on the Feast of Purim—a Jewish feast which occur 
about the rst of March, J which occury 
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Haschel Kalisch, a young man of twenty, was standing 
in front of a blurred mirror in his tiny little room, trying to push 
his corkscrew earlocks under his hat. When he had succeeded, 
he stepped back and eximined himself carefully in the mirror, 
Then, leaning towards it once more, he put his face close to the 
glass. Whereupon, pulling off his hat, he threw it angrily on 
to the bed, At that moment the sound of his father’s voice 
rose from the shop below : 

“ Haschel! Haschel! Come down! The cart is here.” 

With an infuriated movement, Haschel snatched up his hat 
from the bed and went out of the door. 

The shop was quite a small one, and full to overflowing 
with tin, iron, enamelled and earthenware pots and pans. 

Sarah Kalisch, gaunt and ugly, was standing at a desk 
roughly knocked together out of boxes, and was haggling in 
angry tones with a Polish peasant woman, who had just managed 
to smuggle a ten-kopek cup neatly away under her apron. 

Haschel entered the shop. 

““Where’s father ? ” 

‘*Thirty-five kopeks for a little trifle like that is quite 
enough.” 

“The price is thirty-cight kopeks—not a kopek less.” 

Through the door could be seen a comfortable-looking old 
gentlemanwho, contrary to all tradition, was not wearing the 
usual kaftan, but a short shag coat, and even the accustomed 
paies* were cut quite short. A rather long clay pipe heaved 
up and down on his breast, and his whole personality breathed 
an atmosphere of honcst good cheer. 

“Good morning, Sarah. Good morning, Haschel. What 
a face you are pulling!” 

“Oh, Uncle Wolff——”’ 

“Hullo, there, you gannvenie,? take that glass out of your 
pocket where you have just stuffed it! ’’ 

“What do you mean? I haven’t stuffed anything into 
my pocket, you miserable old Jew, you!” 

“ What's the matter, uncle ? ’’ 


Earlocka, * Thief. 
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“What has she stolen?” cried Sarah, dashing out from 
her desk like a fury. 

“Come on, now, no fuss! Hand back that glass!” 

And Uncle Wolff Fuchs Kalisch went over to the peasant 
woman. 

Sarah also made a dash at her and tore down her apron. 
The thief had three cups, two saucers, a small enamelled pot, 
and two glasses in the pocket of her blue apron, which she had 
put on inside out. 

She set about Sarah. 

“You dirty Jewess, you! Why, I bought all those things 
at Feigelstock’s ! ” 

Haschel ran to his mother’s assistance and pulled the woman 
away. Uncle Wolff opened the door and Haschel threw her 
out, bringing down a whole pile of plates, many of which were 
smashed to atoms. 

The thief set up a terrible howling in front of the door of 
the shop, and a crowd gathered. 

‘They have beaten me, the Jews have, and they have 
taken my money away! ”’ 

Haschel went outside the door. The woman dashed at him 
like a fury and struck him in the face with both hands. 

“ You swindler, you thief, you Jew! How dare you strike 
a Christian woman ? ” 

The pristaw? now appeared upon the scene, and, tearing 
the woman roughly away, pinned her arms down so that she 
cried out with pain. 

“Will you be quiet, you old witch? What were you 
hitting young Mr. Kalisch for ? ” 

“ Because the Jews in there have stolen my money; and 
that one over there hit me!” 

Wolff Kalisch went up to the pristaw and tried to explain. 
The policeman turned the thief round and looked into her 

ace, 
“Oh, you damned old witch! So it is the Preziwalski 
woman who is the thief. You filthy slut, you have probably 
ston something again and got caught, eh? You dirty old 
hag, you are always stealing. Come into the shop with me.” 

“You need not go in there, inspector. I saw her put the 
glasses in her apron myself, and we found a lot of other things 
in it afterwards.” 

“Don’t you worry, Mr. Kalisch! The sow has always got 
her apron on inside out, so as to hide the large pocket.” 


ep i te dein gee ae eames “thirteen 
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The peasants and passers-by had gathered round, and were 
standing staring in open-mouthed stupidity. Their sympathies 
were with the thief. 

‘The Jews steal, too,” grunted one of them. 

“ Everything should be taken away from the Jews. They 
are all swindlers and usurers.”’ 

“Shut up, you donkey!” cried the fristaw, and gave 
the thief such a push that she fell forward on her knees. 

Huaschel was about to make a dash at the group of peasants, 
but his uncle pushed him back through the door of the shop. 

“Are you meschugge?? Do you want to teach the 
Gojims 2” 2 

The policeman led the thief away down a side street. He 
had no intention of taking her to the police station. She had 
money. She would have to pay and then make off as quickly 
as possible. In the Waschawski Ulice he pushed her into a dark 
doorway. Then they crossed a dirty courtyard and went up 
a wooden stair. 

At home the ristaw’s wife was busy tidying a room 
when her husband came in with the thief. With a glint in 
his eye he signed to her. 

‘Go to the market quickly. There are some good cheap 
hares to be got there. Buy one of them!” 

His wife understood. Her husband often transacted business 
of this kind; for how far would one ever get in Holy Russia 
if one depended on one’s pay? Good God, one would soon 
die of hunger! So, throwing off her apron, and taking a 
market basket, she disappeared as quickly as possible. 

‘“ Now then, ten roubles, or I take you to the police station | ” 

“ T will give you one rouble, you dog, and not a kopek more | ” 

“All right, then, five roubles. Five roubles, and then you 
can get out of the town as fast as you like.” 

‘T will give you two roubles. If you are not satisfied you 
can lock me up, and then you will get nothing.” 

‘Three roubles, and then you know what—you have been 
here before,” and he pointed to the old sofa. 

“ All right! But won’t your wife come back ? ” 

“No, no! Tl lock the dvuor for a bit.” 


1 Mad. a Christians. 
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In Ebenezer Kalisch’s shop old Sarah had at last calmed 
down about the three broken plates. 

Haschel was sitting on the edge of the desk swinging his 
legs. 
e There was but little resemblance between Ebenezer Kalisch 
and his brother Wolff Fuchs. The fo:mci was tall andthin, and 
his gaunt face appeared all the smaller owing to his long earlocks. 
He had hard grey eyes, hke those of a fanatical monk in a 
Greek monastery. This hardness had to’ some extent been 
communicated to Sarah, his wife; and the couple provided a 
striking example of the way in which Nature makes husband 
and wife grow like each other with the passing of the years. 
Sarah had mannerisins, expressions, and movements which were 
exactly like Ebenezcr’s. 

“You cannot force Haschel into the lusiness. It is not 
evcrybody’s job to go from village to village hawking pots 
and pans.”’ 

‘Of course! You would take my son’s side, wouldn’t 
you? Probably because you have done such wonders yourself 
in life, eh ? You say he is right. In any case, he takes very 
little after me or my wife, but he has got a lot of his Uncle 
Wolff Fuchs in him.” 

“Well, I haven't murdered anybody yet, or stolen anything, 
neither am I addicted to drink. So Haschel does not take 
after such a bad model after all.” 

“A mice model you are! Pooh! You have knocked about 
the world a lot. You have cut your earlocks short and are 
smi king away a fortune.” 

“Well, it has not led me to the gallows yet! Haschel, 
have you got a match?” 

“No, uncle, but you might let me have a fag.” 

“ There’s a fine taste for you! It all costs nothing, I 
suppose | ”’ 

“ First earn your money, then you can smoke cigarettes.” 

‘ But, mummykins, I will earn money, you'll see, if only 
father will let me be a student.” 

% 
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* Be a student! I like that! The main thing is to earn 


mm ‘ 

“No, mother, that is not the main thing. There are lots 
of other things in the world.” 

“ The boy is right, Ebenezer. When I was in Vienna——” 

“ Wolff, we are not in the least bit interested in what you 
did in Vienna. You must not put silly ideas into the boy’s 

‘Good morning, gentlemen. Good morning, dear Mistress 
Sarah. May God keep you another hundred years! Good 
morning, my son-in-law.” 

As Blumberg entered the shop, Haschel sprang from the 
desk, and at the last words of the newcomer a deep tell-tale 
flush spread over his face. 

“Good morning, Mr. Blumberg. But what is this joke 
of yours?” 

“T am cracking no jokes. I mean what I say in all serious- 


“ What do you mean ? ” 

“IT mean that I am acting as schadchen for my daughter 
Gittel. The children are fond of each other. Early this morning 
Schloime Feigelduft, the schadchen, was at my place. He has 
been plaguing me for the last six months to marry my daughter 
to the corn-chandler, Sally Goldstein, of Chwoina.” f 

“ Well, and why does your daughter not marry the man? ” 

“ Because she is crazy about that fellow ! ”’ 

“Well, do you expect me to jump into the air with joy 
and say ‘ Yes’? ” 

‘Why shouldn't you say ‘Yes’? Gittel is a good gir) and 
a pretty girl.” 

“ Do not meddle in my affairs, even if you are my brother | 
It’s for me to say whom my son shall marry. If Gittel Blumberg 
pleases you so much, then let her marry your son.” 

“But she wouldn’t care about him, because she wants your 
son Haschel. Have sg got a match ? ” 

“ Here’s a light for you, Mr. Kalisch. But why should we 
all get excited about it? What do you say, Mrs. Kalisch ? " 

“IT had another woman in mind for Haschel. What sort of 
a dowry do you intend to give your daughter ? ” 

“ But, mother, this is a question of my life’s happiness. 
It is not a business deal |” 

“My daughter will have one thousand roubles when she 
gets married, and if God in his mercy allows me to live yet 
a while longer, I shall be able to put by some more for her.” 

“One thousand roubles? What a sum! Ruth Baruch is 
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ting five thousand now, and when her parents come to die— 
which God forbid—she will get at least fiity or twnty thousand 
more,” 

“ But, mother, am I no more than a bit of kitchenware, 
to be coolly bargained for like this? ”’ 

“ Just you be quict! We are your parents, and are only 
trying to do the best for you in life. You must obey us, as 
all good Jewish children obey their parents.” 

* But Iam not going tu allow myself to be bargained for ! 
I shall marry Gittel 0: nobody!” 

“ You have got to obey |!” 

“Father, the time has gone by for children to be forced]. 
This is a matter of my happiness. Gittel is a good and virtuous 
maiden. Ever since she was fourteen she has had no mother, 
and has run her father’s house for him. The hunchback, Ruth 
Baruch, who, apart from everything else, has a vile temper, 
can marry whom she will, but not me. What do I get out of 
life, anyhow? You are at me from morning to night, telling 
me to do this and not to do that! I have no vocation for 
hawking pots and pans, and yet you want to force me to travel 
about the whole week trying to do a little business with drunken 
peasants. Every day I should have to hear abuse and insults 
flung against the Jews, and be mocked at and hooted down 
the village strect, and have aljl manner of filth chucked at me. 
That is what you want to make of me, and I do not want to do 
it. JI would rather go abroad and scek a living there!” 

“Did you hear that, Sarah? Did you hear that? This 
is what we have to hear from our one and only child!” 

“ He is right! The day is past for forcing one’s children 
into a calling.” 

‘‘ There now, my revered brother says he is right!” 

“ Of course Ido! When I was in Vienna——” 

“T have already told you more than once that we have 
ceased to be interested in your Vienna escapades. Your son 
ena has had his own way, and what has it done for him ? 

eis a clerk at Karpeles, nebbich.” 

“ He will never become a millionaire there, but he has a 
decent calling and does not need to be buficted about.” 

“ All right, dear Kalisch, I will tell my daughter that you 
won't hear of it. We have no intention of throwing ourselves 
away, and my Gittel will never need to beg her bread. She cen 
find a chosen ! for herself.” 

“No, don’t go awav, Mr. Blumberg. My brother and 





4 Bridegroom. 
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sister-in-law are just a little bit excited. You must not take 
offence like that all of a sudden.” 

“‘Mr. Blumberg, if my parents will not allow it, then I 
must break with Jewish traditions. Pray tell Gittel that I 
will try to find a job for myself. I shall certainly be able to 
find something in Warsaw, if only Gittel will wait. I will 
work my hands raw.” 

“‘ There is no need for you to do anything of the sort, Haschel. 
The cart is standing outside ; just get into it, take the whip, and 
drive to the nearest village. You won't have raw knuckles 
doing that work ! ” 

““ He is not made for a hawker. You are your own master |” 

“Oh, God in heaven! Either you don’t understand me, 
mother, or you refuse to understand me! ”’ 

‘Well, good-day. I will tell my daughter exactly what 
has taken place ”’ 

So saying, Blumberg left the shop. Haschel tried to run 
after him, but his uncle held him back 

“Stop here, Haschel! Your father and mother will think 
it over. Just to please your parents, go out into the country 
for a couple of days, and when you come back perhaps every- 
thing will be happily settled.” 

“Wolff Fuchs, don’t put on such airs! Don’t raise any 
hopes in him! You are my own mother’s son, but——” 

“Come along, Haschel. The poor horse is freezing on the 
pavement outside.” 

And his uncle led Haschel out of the door. 

“Well, and what do you say to the whole maasse ? ” } 

“What can I say, Sarah darling? He is our only child, 
and we shall certainly not be able to force him.” 

“ Oh, and what makes you speak like that all of a sudden ? 
Why did you not tell him that at once? If you wish to let 
him study, well, then, let him!” 

‘Who is talking about studying ? ” 

“Well, what were you talking about, then? Perhaps you 
are referring to his marriage with Gittel? There’s a nice match 
for you! That girl will never come into this house as my 
daughter-in-law, that I swear!” 

“ Don’t swear anything! So you want Haschel to study ? ” 

“IT don’t want him to, but——” 

“ Neither do I want him to marry Gittel, but—he shall 
vost Gittel, and she shall persuade him to remain in the 
usiness.”” 





® Business, affair. 
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Months went by. After a terribly hard winter, spring was 
once more in the land. 

There was great excitement in the little Jewish community 
of Leschnew ka. 

A wedding! There was to be a wedding ! 

A wedding was always a great event in the community. 
But this particular wedding gave rise to even more excitenient 
than usual. 

Until yesterday Rabbi Ezra Loeb had refused to celebrate 
the marriage. 


y 

Haschel, the bridegroom, had forbidden the bride to have 
her hair cut as custom demanded. 

Before she could be marned, every Jewish maid had to 
sacrifice her beautiful locks. Her own hair was cut off and 
she was given false hair (a wig), often made out of her own 
hair, which she had to use in future. This was an old religious 
custom which is observed to this day in orthodox communities. 

Haschel had begged Gittel not to have her hair cut off. 
Hence the excitement in the community. 

At first Haschel’s parents had retracted all their promises, 
and for wecks it was doubtful whether the marriage would 
take place. But the young man was obdurate, and even 
roughly informed his uncle, who always stood up for him, that 
he would never consent to Gittel’s sacrificing her wonderful 
black hair. 

Everybody was against Haschel, and the married women, 
‘both young and old, were particularly indignant. 

One Sabbath afternoon, when the women were fetching 
their sehale’s' and barches* from the baker, the whole question 
was hotly discussed. Rebecca Nelkenstock put her hands on 


“her hips. 

= fave you ever heard the likes of it? Why, the parchkopp ® 
wants to introduce innovations! His kalle* is going in her own 
hair to her wedding in the Temple!” 
yale 


soonest dienetenemeteneeneneedtee een emmn iene eee 
t Jewish meat pies. * Jewish a * Scurvy knave. 4 Bride, 
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; Ls ought to pull her hair out!” cried Rosalia Zwiefel- 


Haschel had applied to Warsaw, and had succeeded in 
obtaining permission from the Chief Rabbi for Gittel to be 
married in her own hair. 

So Rabbi Loeb had consented to celebrate the nuptials. 
He was not at all anxious for them to send for a Rabbi from 
another community. For there were the marriage fces and the 
wonderful banquet at the Kalischs’ house—two magnets whose 
powers of attraction never failed. Rabbi Loeb was a mighty 
eater. His stomach, which had a balloon-like capacity for 
expansion, was peculiarly partial to poultry; and at this 
wedding there were to be goose giblets, roast goose, goose 
liver, stuffed breast of goose, and goose soup, with farbel! 
and knofel.* Such a menu would hive made Ezra Loeb go 
to far greater lengths than the mere withdrawal uf his refusal to 
marry the couple. 

Up to the very day of the wedding Sarah Kalisch had 
not been reconciled to her son’s choice. Gittel did everything 
in her power to raise the spirits of her future mother-in-law, 
but Sarah refused to unbend. 

Ebenezer Kalisch, Haschel’s father, was well pleased with 
Gittel, but for the sake of peace he did not show his sympathy 
for her in Sarah’s presence. 

When Gittel felt depressed at this state of affairs her lovin 
bridegroom always knew how to dissipate her sadness. Wol 
Fuchs Kalisch and his wife Ruth, two people with hearts of 
gold, also gave Gittel courage, and advised her to leave every- 
thing to the future. 

All the idlers of the community had assembled in front of 
Kalisch’s house, and a great hubbub stirred the warm spring 


air. 
“ Her sainted mother’s black silk dress was not good enough 
for her! She had to have a new silk gown trimmed with lace 
and beads !”’ exclaimed Ida Blasenburger indignantly. 
“Oh, well,” cried Sarah Galizenstein, ‘‘ that’s always the 
way with schnorrers.’”® 
“She would have done far better to buy herself some 
shifts,” bleated the old Rosenduft woman, who, by the way, 
did small honour to her name. “ Outside fine, underneath... 
Phew! She thinks she’s somebody! ”’ 
“ The lout would never have been able to get anyone else,” 
1 Vermicelli. * Garhc. * Beggars. 
-* Rosenduft, though a surname, means “ scent of roses.” 
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hissed the middle-aged spinster Julia Griinspecht. “ Nebbich, 
poor fellow! Why, I hear she does not even know how to 
make mozza balls.” 

“Why didn’t he have you?’ scoffed Chaim Baffeles, the 
Temple beadle. ‘‘ Even if you are not pretty, you can at least 
make mozza balls. I told you that five-and-twenty ycars ago.” 

“ The plague take you! ”’ 

“ After you, Miss Julia, after you!” 

“You may well make fun of other people, you old chammer,! 
you old schickernick,’’* cried Rebecca Goldfluss. 

“Just look at her! Don’t get so excited, Mrs. Goldfluss. 
You louk pale enough as it is, although you have spent six 
months on a visit to your relatwes. They couldn’t have opened 
their windows much for you to look so pale |” 

“' The plague take you !”’ 

“ After you, Mrs. Goldfluss, after you!” 

“Look out! Here they come! ” 

The crowd was all eyes and ears. First came Ebenezer 
Kalisch with Gittel, then Haschel with Gittel’s father, and 
then Sarah and Ruth. 

““ Maseltopp !’’® cried Wolff Fuchs from the rear. 

“Woe, woe! How meschugge you are, Wolff Fuchs, to 

ing a whole toilet service at my head * 03 jot jot jot!” 

‘Shut up, Chaim Batieles. It wasn’t a whole toilet service ; 
it was only a little cup.” 

“Many thanks! Now J shan’t even be able to scratch 
myself properly any more.”’ 

‘Qh, well here’s a cigar for you! Something really 
pood, smuggled over from Galicia, cost three kreuzers. Oh 
Lord, look how far they have got! .. .” 


1 Idiot. * Drunkard. * Good luck! 

4 At Jewish weddings it 1s customary for a piece of kitchenware 
to be throwa and broken as the couple leave the house for the marriage 
wererpohy. The fragments are supposed to bring luck. Wolff Fuchs, 
as the sequel shows, threw a cup, and accidentally struck Baffeles in the 
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Sally Goldstein, the rejected suitor, was sitting at Kob 
schlabitzki’s bar. 

Kobi Schlabitzki ind Dovid! Neutitscheiner were keeping 
flim company round « table drinking tea and schnapps. 

Everybody from Galicia to Kowno knew Dovid! Neutit 
scheiner. He was a notorious beggar and tramp, an Austrian 
from Rezeczow, in Galicia, and a throwback to the old nomadic 
tribes. 

When he was fourteen his father had placed him as a musician 
in the regimental band of Freiherr von Handel’s Nineteenth 
Infantry Regiment. 

He could already play the violin fairly well, the clarinet 
very well, and the flugelhorn extremely badly. 

Many a lean year did poor Dovid! have to endure, but 
he got through them somchow. 

Twice a year he came home on leave—at Pessach, Rosch 
ha Schona, and Jom Kippur 

Proudly did he strut about in his uniform when he was at 
home. His tight breeches with their yellow Hungarian braiding 
were the joy of all the Jewish youth of Rezeczow. But even the 
Christian children showed respect for Dovidl, for did he not 

a long, curved sword in a black sheath ?-—and it was real 
steel, too, which shone like silver, and had a sharp point ! 

The orthodox Jews of the district upbraided Dovidl's father 
for having forced his son to be a balmachome.? 

“ That's no calling for a Jewish child! It’s bad enough to 
have to join up at twenty if one has no good doctor—but to 
go of your own free will——- |” 

All the Jewish lads of Rcezeczow became rebellious. They 
all wanted to become members of the military band. Some of 
ee even ran away and had to be forcibly brought home by the 
po Ce, 


' Jewish festivals. * Soldier. 
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By the time he was eighteen, Dovidl had already been in 
various regimental bands in the Austrian army, and had been 
promoted tu the rank of band sergeant-major. He had been 
quartered in the barracks of every large town in the monarchy, 
and the instrumcnt which he had at first played so vilely he now 
played with such virtuosity that he delighted the ears of all, 
nd: his fliigelhorn solos became the chief item on the programme 
of every band he jomed. 

In Klagenfurt, Dovidl lost his heart. It was a simple 
maiden of a simple family that stole it from him. In order to 
marry his Mitz1, Dovid) had himself secretly baptized, but no 
sooner had he done so than his sweetheart fell into the hands 
of an international white slave traiicker, and disappeared for 
ever. 

Whereupon Dovidl retired from the service and refused to 
re enlist, and with the few hundred guldens he had saved he 
went out into the world to try to find his Mitzi. But he never 
saw her again. He even went as far as Bucnos Ayres. He 
sourvht her an the brothels of Chinatown in New York, in Mar- 
svilles, in) Hamburg- everywhere, everywhere, earning a liveli- 
hood by playing his flugelhorn at taverns and hotels and in the 
street. And if musicians or orchestra conductors chanced to 
hear him, they always tried to secure him for their orchestras. 

But in vain | 

Devidl remained a wanderer. And thus the ycars went by. 
Although he had ceased to seek his love, he still roamed about, 
though be differed from the rest of the fraternity of Galician 
beggars inasmuch as he always gave music in return for the alms 
he received. is masterpiece was the flugethorn solo, “ Nur 
amol, nur amol, nur amol sing mir, sing Nachtigall,”! from the 
operetta Der Vogelhandler. Dovidl was a virtuoso, a great 
artist lost to the world. He found it impossible to stop long 
anywhere. But he was not a clown like most Polish beggars, 
though he had a witty tongue and was capable of the most biting 


y. 

North, south, cast, and west, Dovidl was a familiar figure 
in Poland, and received a hearty welcome everywhere, for music 
was a rare treat in the Jewish communities. In many places 
roe only music to be heard was in the Temple on feast 

ays. 

Goldstein had invited his host and Dovidl, who chanced to 
be there, to his table to drink with him. He was furious because 
Gittel was being married that dzy to that filthy lout Haschel, 


4“ Once only, only once again, sing mc, mghtingale, thy strain.” 
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so he called the happy bridegroom ; and he wanted to drown his 
sorrows in drink. 

‘‘ She could not bring herself to take me but preferred that 
filthy swine. Why, the marks of the cradle aie still on his 
back,” 

‘What can you expect, Mr. Goldstein ? ” Schlabitzki inter- 
posed. “The girls are all so stupid And they take a 
young sniveller instead of a mature, intelligent and respectable 
man like yourself, Mr. Goldstein ” 

“Ha, ha! I suppose you think that with your flattery 
you will get Mr Goldstein to drink more, eh, you louse?” 
Dovidl said with a laugh. “I have no doubt the girl was right 
to choose a young man instead of such an old tool.” 

Ever since his army days Dovidl had spoken a hotch potch 
dialect, a mixture of Viennese and Kezeczow jargon. 

“Don’t insult Mr. Goldstein, Dovidl. He is a gentleman 
and you are a ragged beggar ” 

“You are right Schlabitzki!”’ cried Dovidl. “ But I am 
right, too. Gentlemen are always fools | ”’ 

Goldstein now assumed a high moral tone. He had drunk 
too much kontuczowka! and was beginning to snivel. 

So Dovidl took the flugelhorn out of its case, adjusted the 
mouthpiece, and began to play the song from the Vogel- 
handler. 

But this only served to increase Goldstein’s woe, and his 
howling misery became louder than ever. 

At this point Chaim Baffeles came into the room. 

“ Dovidl, my old friend! Well, what a happy chance! You 
must come with me. The young people have heard that you 
were here, and I was asked to run over for you. You must 
come and play at the wedding.” 

“Qh, very well. I'll come with you. But, I say, Beadle, 
we must take Mr. Goldstein with us so that he may stop crying.” 

Schlabitzki protested against this proposal 

But Dovidl and Chaim Baffeles took the love-sick Goldstein 
by the arm and dragged him to the door. 

Schlabitzki went as far as the door with them, and, leaning 
over Goldstein, whispered in his ear, ‘‘Come back to-night; 
I have a nice Schickse for you—something quite wonderful ! ” 

“All right, you old pander!” shouted Dovidl, who had 
overheard everything. “‘ Just you clear off!” 


1 A strong brand of schnapps, similar to Russian vodka, 
* Christian girl, 
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The three men met Moische Lewin in the village street. He 
was dressed like a dandy, in a short canary-culoured overcoat 
and a white straw hat, and was swinging a fifty-kopek walking- 
stick in his hand. 

Goldstein, who was drunk, stared at him with his beady 
eyes, then suddenly began to laugh. 

“My! Look how he’s got himself up, with his canary- 
coloured kaftan, that singer fellow, nebbich |” 

Goldstein was behaving like a hunchback who laughs at 
another man’s hump. 

Moische Lewin tried to get past the three men, but Dovidl 
caught him by a corner of his yellow coat. 

“Ah, here's Mr. Lewin, of Schaulen, the famous opera 
singer. I am a sort of colleague of yours, although I would 
never dream of comparing myself to you!” 

Let me go, you schnorrer |} 

“Pooh !"’ cried Goldstein, “don’t strain yourself! Who 
the devil are you, then, you maker of aperient pills? That's 
the sort of singer he is! You should hear him sing, Dovidl. 
It sounds like a man with the belly-ache sitting on a large, 
cracked iron pail.” 

Chaim Batfeles was holding on to Moische Lewin, who, lashed 
into unaccustomed fury, had forgotten his usual cowardice, 
and was trying to make a dash at Goldstein. 

“Calm yourself, Mr. Lewin. Mr. Goldstem does not mean 
it like that |” 

“ Don’t I mean it?” shnieked Goldstein. ‘ Don’t I mean 
it? Didn't the damned intcrloper have the impudence to come 
here and try to marry Cittel, the lout, the beggar? He'll get 
such a thrashing from me that he won't need any pills !”’ 

“You oid gannef!? You're a fine one to talk about thrash- 
ings! Why, onc could knock you over with a puff!” 


~_ TT A measy 





Le Neean mhemamemenenn alien aed wm ee ae ee ee ee oe aoe -_ 


1 Beggar. * Thief. 
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“I dare say, if one had taken some of your aperient 
lozenges ! ”’ 

‘Gentlemen! gentlemen! Don’t quarrel, but be friends |! 
You see, neither of you have got the girl, so come along with 
us, Mr. Lewin, and congratulate the young couple.” And with 
his free hand Dovid] caught hold of Moische Lewin, who offered 
only a half-hearted resistance, and dragged him along with them. 

Great festivities were taking place in the bride’s house, and 
in many respects the wedding differed from ordinary Jewish 
weddings—modern tendencies coming into conflict with orthodox 
Judaism. 

Dovid] Neutitschciner played his magnificent songs on his 
silver fligelhorn, and his favourite picce, ‘‘ Nur amol, nur amol, 
sing mir, sing Nachtigall,”’ was encored again and again by the 
company. 

Uncle Wolff Fuchs, who was a little bit the worse for drink, 
was telling spicy stories about his travelling days, and Ruth 
ee his wife, kept on digzing him in the ribs when he went 
too far. 

Sarah Kalisch was sitting beside her husband, stiff as a 
poker, with pursed lips, her eyes full of hatred and fury against 
the young couple. Never, never would she be able to reconcile 
herself to this daughter-in-law. 

Moische Lewin sang with a crouking voice, and was mortally 
offended when Goldstein, who was now dead drunk, flung him 
two kopeks across the table. 

The village children pressed their noses flat against the 
windows outside, and looked with hungry eyes at the well- 
spread board. 

Rabbi Loeb had already been eating for two hours; his 
beard was glistening with goose-fat, but though everything 
scemed to have been cleared, he still managed to find something 
more on the dishes. 

Heedless of all that was going on about them, the bride and 
bridegroom sat side by side. Under the table Haschel had 
caught hold of Gittel’s hand and was holding it fast. He pressed 
the soft girlish fingers again and again, and looked into her eyes, 
and a thrill went through his body when she responded to his 
pressure. 

At two o'clock in the morning Dovidl stood on the little 
bridge spanning the Stochod, and played his favourite song to 
the May night, serenading the star-bespangled heavens. The 
last notes of the chorus rang through the stillness of the night: 


“ Wras! mar g’sunga hast im Tal] "4 
' " As thou sangest to me in the plain.” 
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Whereupon his thoughts flew back to lovely Klagenfurt, 
a thing which had not happencd to him for years. The past 
rose up before his mind, and the image of his little Mitzi stood 
in all its purity befure him Twenty years and more had elapsed. 
He leant against the side of the bridge and gazed int the starry 
heavens, and the tears poured down his cheeks. Then he 
folded his hands and softly the words fell from his lips: ‘‘ Dear, 
ood Gud, why hast Thou pumshed me 90? Truly I have 
armed no one on earth Was it such a very great sin to have 
myself baptized ¢- T only did it out of love of poor little Mitzi!” 
His head fell forward on his breast. Then slowly he 
pulled himself together to walk away. He held the fligelhorn 
—his only friend  ti,ht under his arm, and with bowed head 
strode across the budge in the direction of the wood. Hig 
long shadew followed him as he went. 
Ahasucrus | 
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In the little town of Les linewka life continued on its hum- 
drum way. Tnifies to which those who lived in great cities 
would not have given a thought were here magmiied into 
important events, and for wecks would constitute the only topic 
of conversation. 

These little towns “olk have a very lively imagination, which 
throughout their lives wanders into realms of fancy peopled by 
their wishes and their dreams Owing to rts luck of adequate 
stimulation, their imagination 1s much more corrupt and dis- 
solute than that of the inhabitants of large cities J*ortunately, 
they almost always stop at imagination and do not proceed 
to deeds. For those who live in small towns are quick to judge 
and much more vindictive Their narrow honzon and the 
monotony of their lives fills their minds with prejudice. They 
never investigate. They only sit in judgment. 

Haschel had now been in St Petersburg for two years. 

It had cost him many a hard struggle to gain his end. His 
mother had fought tooth and nail against his becoming a student, 
and Gittel, his wife, had to put up with a great deal from her 
mother-in-law, who held her responsible for everything Bothher 
husband and her father-in-law took her part, but they did 
not succeed in softening Sarah's hatred of the girl, Any attempt 
at reconciliation, any sign of love from Gittel, recoiled likea 
bullet from her mother-in-law’s iron brow. Good Uncle Wolff 
Fuchs and Aunt Ruth, not to mention Gittel’s own father, were 
a great comfort, and gave her many an hour of solace and 
refreshment. 

The tongues of the women of the community never stopped 
wagging, for the goings on of the Kalisch family provided them 
with plenty of food for discussion. The bride was their particular 
object of vituperation. The fact that Gittel had not had her 
hair cut off was a thing they could not swallow, and when the 

oung woman made so bold as to put on frocks from Warsaw 
in the latest fashion, given her by her father, there was no end 
to their outcries. When on the Evef Jom Kippur! Haschel went 


1 The eve of the first day of the fest:val. 
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to the Temple with Gittel, Rebecca Goldfluss, who had travelled 
a great deal, and was always the first to follow the latest fashions 
—although she invariably chose clothes which were the very 
last thing in the world she ought to have worn—stood open- 
mouthed. Gittel looked magnificent in a brand new frock in 
the very Jutest style with a large smart hat trimmed with an 
aigrette. Rebecca gave Nuschel Tulpenstengel, who was stand- 
ing next to her, such a dig in the ribs with her elbow that fat 
Nuschel’s false teeth almost fell out. 

“ Has anybody in the world ever scen the likes of it? Did 
you see that, Nuschel? The hat with its hussar brush sticking 
up? What I should like to know is where these people get the 
things from.” 

“What a disturbance you do make, Rebecca Goldfluss,” 
snorted Nuschc! Tulpenstengel, as she put her false teeth back 
in position, ‘Surely old Blumberg has got quite a good busi- 
ness?” 

“ Isusiness ? Business? Why, that hat cost at Icast ten 
or twelve roubles! You could buy six geese and two barches 
with that |” 

“ How beautifully the lace dress suits her!" cried Minncle 
Samenkorn, who was hard of hearing, and thought the two 
scandalmongers standing beside her were admiring the girl 
“ God, she does look pretty 1’ 

“ About as pretty as vou, you silly go s you idiot!" retorted 
Rebecca Goldfluss angnly. 

“You are quite right, Rebecca, just like a garland of 
roses,”’ said deat Minnele nodding her head. 

“ Hurry up, the lot of you, and get back into your monkeys’ 
cage 1” cried Chaim Baffeles: the beadle who had just come up. 

“Phew! How you stink again of schnapps, you schicker- 
nick! "! shouted Rebecca excitedly. 

Chaim, who, in view of the coming festival, had laid in 
a good store, belched and stammeted, “ Didn’t you know, Mrs. 
Goldfluss, I always Lave to take a little drop of schnapps, because 
when I see your flabby fat hanging all loose about you, it always 
turns my stomach ? ”’ 

“ You chammar,? you! I shall complain to the Rabbi about 
you!” foamed Rebecca indignantly. 

‘And this is what the world calls the Great Day of Atone- 
ment!" said Chaim, shaking his head as he closed the door 
leading to the Temple behind the women. 


Drunkard ‘! Idiot. 
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At the end of the year little Becky was born. Haschel 
came over to Leschnewka for a couple of days from St. Petersburg. 
How proud the young father was, and how happy the little 
mother ! 

The mother-in-law felt somewhat reconciled through the 
child, and although she showed Gittel no affection, she opened 
her heart tu the httle grandchild. 

Gittel’s father, whose health a little while before seemed to 
have been failing, gained a fresh Icase of hfe on the arrival of 
the baby. 

But the proudest of all was Uncle Wolff Fuchs. 

“Now, how do you think I managed it ?”’ he shouted to 
Haschel. 

“Are you meschugge?’’ cried his wife. ‘‘ Whatever could 
you have had to do with it 2?” 

“YT shan’t tell you! That is a secret between Gittel and 
me!” 

“You vucht to be ashamed of yourself, Wolff Fuchs, for 
making such jokes,”’ said his brother indignantly. 

“It is rather too soon for me to do that yet. When I was 
in Vienna ia 

“We know all your Viennese experiences by heart,’’ inters 
rupted his brother 

On the second day of his visit Haschel was sitting opposite 
his father in the large ground-floor room. Sarah and Ruth were 
seated on the settle by the stove. 

“ Well, now, have you made up your mind yet what you 
wish to study ? ” 

“Yes, I have, father—philology.” 

“ What do you say? What is that?” 

“ A philologist, father, is a man———-God, it is rather difficult 
to explain. It is a kind of science that not everybody can 
understand.”’ 

** All very fine! Then what does such a filly-lodger do? 
I don’t care what it means. Is he a sort of doctor who makes 
up medicines, like Dr. Rosental ? ” 

9 
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“ No, he has nothing to do with medicine or with sick people.’ 

“Ob, Isee! Then he is a man who pleads cases in court ? ”’ 

*‘ No, he doesn’t do that, either, father. Heisnot an advocate 
either.”’ 

“Then he can’t be a doctor at all!” 

Of course he is a doctor, just like the others.” 

“ How can he be a doctor, when he has nothing to do with 
sick people, or with courts of law and cases? There are no 
other doctors, are there ? ”’ 

“ Of course there are, father. Many, many others. Doctors 
of chemistry, physics, astronomy, philosophy, and many 
more,’ 

“I don’t understand. And what does such a filly-oly-oly 
earn?” 

“ Heavens! That depends on what sort of post he gets.” 

Qh, it makes me quite meschugge!"’ cried Ebenezer Kalisch. 
“If he isn’t a doctor of medicine who attends the sick, and 
he docsn’t go into court, then who employs him ? ”’ 

Everybody, father |" 

‘Well, I haven’t employed him yet, and, what’s more, I 
don't intend to. And yct I have everything I want.” 

Haschel sighed and had to smile in spite of himself. 

“My dear, good father, one docsn’t send round the corner 
for a philologist.” 

Wut what does he carn? What does he de? ” 

“T shall be able to explain that to you better another time.” 

The old man shook his head. ‘“ And it is for this that I 
have been saving up all these years! Ifs for this thit we have 
both lived only for you! All that fine money, aid neither 
a doctor for the sick, nor a doctor for the courts. Phew! What 
one has to put up with for the sake of one’s children |” 
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In the third year of their marriage Sammy was born. 

The old people were happy with their grandchildren. 

Nevertheless, there was not the slightest change in Sarah’s 
attitude towards Gittel. She only spoke to her when it was 
absolutely necessary, and in order to avuid scenes anc quarrels 
Ebenezer also held himself aloof from his daughter-in-law in 
the presence of his wife. 

On this occasion Haschel found it impossible to come to 
Leschnewka. He was just on the point of going in for his 
matriculation, and expected in the following term to be enrolled 
as a member of the university. 

In the realm of the Little Father, discontent was scething. 
The officials were becoming more and more corrupt evcry day. 
The severity with which any demonstration against the bureau- 
cracy, which was bleeding the country, was suppressed and 
punished, filled the educated classes with indignation. Fvery- 
where revolutionary cemmittees were being formed. The “ con- 
spirators ’’ were banished to Siberia by hundreds and even 
thousands ; but still the conflagration was not stifled ; the flames 
spread and found fresh fuel every day. 

The Government, that is to say the police, was helped by 
the secret political police, the “ Black Hundred,” and the 
“ Ochrana,” as they were called. Hundreds of thousands of 
spies and agents provocateurs were scattered about the country 
and were untiring in their efforts to sacrifice fresh victims to the 
Government. 

The students of St. Petersburg were split up into numerous 
parties and groups. Some of them were quite harmless, and 
these generally consisted of the sons and daughters of officials, 
or of persons who were either directly or indirectly connected 
with the Government. They were young people who had im- 
bibed a certain spirit of patriotism with their mothcr’s milk. 
But the majority of the young students were Radical ; for they 
were, as a rule, impecunious devils, who only managed to get 
through their student years with great difficulty. The sons of 
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the rich generally finished thcir studies at foreign universities. 
Of these, the most fashionable were the Universities of Paris 
and Vienna, followed by a term or two in Beriin, after which a 
man was fully equipped for any of the professions or the carcer 
of diplomacy. 

Haschel, like many, nay, the great majority, of his fellow- 
students, was drawn into the vortex of the reform movements 
supported by all the cultivated classes. 

In the Little Father's realm there was so much to be re- 
formed. The oppression of the middle classes and of the workers 
by the Government and its agents went from bad to worse. 
The officials of the State and of the municipalities showed no 
compunction, but practised their extortions quite openly, and 
the number of victims arrested and scent into banishment grew 
by leaps and bounds. The police, as well as the bench of judges, 
took people into custody and condemned them without making 
any pretence of observing the necessary formalities of the law. 
Anybody who was possessed of a competency or owned a busi- 
ness, whether flourishing or not, was continuously bled, and, 
in order to divert the attention of the authorities from the cor- 
ruption that existed, incrinunating circumstances were artificially 
created by agents provocaleurs, who thus forced the authorities 
to intervene. Ofhicial bodies, like the Ochrana, a troop of 
police known as the Gendauneric, were created for the sole pur- 

cc of suppressing political intrigues. Many secret civilian 
Podies and professional agents provocateurs were associated with 
this official institution, the most notorious of which, though its 
activitics were by no means secret, but, on the contrary, known 
to all, was the so-called secret organisation known as the 
“ Black Hundred.” This organisation was recruited from every 
class—grand dukes, the highest dignitaries of State, generals, 
ministers, bureaucrats, industrial magnates, financiers, merchants, 
high school professors, teachers, peasants and workmen, and 
even the lowest of the low belonged to it. The organisers did 
not scruple to enlist tlie services of the most abandoncd prostitutes 
and sonfeneurs in their ranks. But there were comparatively 
few students among them. 

“The Black Hundred’ had become a power in Russia. 
It spread a close net over the whole country and was a State 
within the State. As it grew in numbers, its power inci eased, 
and before long both the State and the local authorities 
were often compelled not only to follow the lead of 
this criminal organisation in many matters, but also to obey its 
behests. 

The Black Hundred became a bogey, a nightmare for 
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every citizen in the land. Thanks to it, nobody was safe. If 
this organisation chanced to cherish designs against a particular 
person, a family, a firm, a corporation or association, and had 
resolved to destroy it, there was nothing capable of averting the 
destruction, and the authorities were forced to associate them- 
selves with everything the Black Hundred did. 

The Jewish population had to suffer many hard and terrible 
things at its hands, though it is true they sometimes deserved 
them. 

The revolutionary idea had long existed in Holy Russia. But 
it was not the poor, the oppressed, and the lower orders who had 
sown its secds. 

It was in the ranks of the Ingh nobility that the first revolu- 
tionary associations had been formed in the ’twenties of the nine- 
teenthcentury. These associations made it their business to have 
obnoxious persons among the high nobility and the leading 
Government offigqals either publicly or secretly put to death. 
Although the Freemasons had already to a certain extent spread 
over Russia in the middle of the cightcenth century, their object, 
which was to raise the level of education and thereby raise the 
individual, had, in spite of every effort, met only with partial 
success. Social movements were inaugurated about the middle 
of the nineteenth century ; but social reform was not the only 
object of these secret organisations. Pscudo-culture was rife in 
them, and among the “ conspirators,’ and wrought more harm 
than good. Nevertheless, the seed was sown. 

All the precautionary measures taken by one Government after 
another did not succeed in kecping the movement in check, 
and every class was infected with a desire for improvement and 
reform. 

Thus it was inevitable that the students in particular, with 
their youthful enthusiasm, should be imbued with a passion for 
secret societies. Among them also much harm was done at first 
by sham culture, but before long the inchoate movement gave 
birth to student societies which spread throughout the country. 

Towards the end of the nin icenth century these societies 
assumed a definite shape. 

In 1884 a law was passed forbidding Russian students from 
living a corporate life or forming any unions, and all attempts to 
tout the law were suppressed with the utmost brutality. 

But secret societies still continued to be formed as before, 
and eventually the Government quietly allowed the students 
to have their way, and smuggled their spies and agents provo- 
cateurs among them, so as always to have accurate information 


regarding their activities. 2 
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These student unions, called Associations of Fellow-country- 
men, generally consisted of young men hailing from the same 
district. In Russian they were called ‘‘ Ziemlaczestwo.” 

These unions had smaller offshoots all over the country, 
in the shape of more or less Radical clubs or societies. 

At these assemblics of young men, plans for the mprovement 
of society, the alteration of laws, and the overthrow of despotism 
were discussed, Although their mectings were always held in 
secret, the Ochrana, or the Black Hundred, always suc- 
ceeded in smugghng their spies among therm. The young people 
were allowed plenty of rope for a time and were then suddenly 
pounced upon by the authorities. If no proofs were forthcoming, 
they were manufactured, and insinuated into the protocols. 

The verdict of the Court was always hard, and frequently 
meant years of imprisonment or even of banshment. 

It was only natural that the youthful enthusiasm of Haschel 
Kalisch should draw him into this movement. At first he was 
only a member of a Ziemlaczestwo, but in time he joined smaller 
agsaclations---reading and political clubs. 

He did not distinguish himself particularly at the meetings 
either as a speaker or in any other respect. He merely listened 
to what went on, heard what the speakers had to suy, and dicw his 
own Conclusions. 

The union which he had joined had intentionally been given 
no name. It held informal gatherings, which the members, 
thirty two in number, of whom sixtecn were Jews, attended twice 
aweek. They had noregular meeting place, but used to assemble 
at the home of each of the members in turn. lIour women, 
or rather yirls, all of them students, belonged to the union. 

At first politics were very little discussed. They confined 
themselves to the subject of the University, the state of which 
was criticised and pulled to pieces. They also held lectures 
and debates on philosophic, philological, and other scientific 
subjects. Like all such unions, it had moderate as well as Radical 
elements among its members. Sacha Krzyschanowski, the fair 
giant, whuse blue eyes gazed out good-naturedly on the world, 
and whom no one would have credited with Radical or revolution- 
ary ideas, was always the one who was most emphatic in main- 
taining that nothing would ever be accomplished by kindness in 
Russia, but only by violence. 

Sonja Goldblum, with her sad, gold-brown eyes and her long 
black plait, so unlike the majority of girl students, found it always 
devolved upon her to calm down the boisterous young hotheads. 
This girl, who was extremely clever, and lived with a student 
called Salo Rosenblatt, had perhaps better reason than any of 
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them to desire the spread of Radical doctrines against the 
authorities—that is to say the Ochrana and the Army. For 
had not her parents and grandparents, her brothers and sisters, 
and all her relatives been brutally murdered before her very cyes 
in a pogrom when she was not yet eleven years old? She had 
been forced to witness the rape of her mother and sisters, and had 
herself been the victim of one of the monsters in uniform — For 
months she had lain in hospital undergoing dangerous operations 
as the result of the brutal assault For weeks there had been 
rumours of a threatened pogrom, and the Jews had hastened to the 
competent authorities But they were laughed at and turned 
away, and told that their fears were unfounded. When, late 
one afternoon, the massacre began, one worthy official succeeded 
in telephoning the news to a barracks only a few versts away. 
But the soldiers were deliberately marched to the spot just a 
few hours too late. 

Sonja had been obliged to accept the “ yellow ticket,” the 
certificate regulating themovementsof street prostitutes; otherwise 
she would not have been allowed to settle in St. Petersbury. 

“Love is blind,” says a well-known proverb; and certainly 
nobody could understand what Sonja could sce in Salo Rosenblatt. 
He had none of the personal attractions calculated to captivate 
a prettv girl like Sonja, nor, in spite of his ghb tongue, did he 
possess any other qualifications which might have made him a 
breaker of hearts. But woman 3s a sphinx whose heart 1s beyond 
the wit of man to understand. 

Rosenblatt was endowed with a certain good-natured impor- 
tunacy. He tri to be pleasant to every body. 

Haschel became a regular member of Sonja’s rroup and lis- 
tened with much interest to the lectures and discussions, though 
he seldom took part in them. It was only when Rosenblatt, 
Krzyschanowski, Wolkonski, Dobrylewski, and Sergei Gurnbow 
kicked over the traces and shouted that by deeds alone could 
those in power be frightened and made to change their ways that 
Haschel took an energetic share in the proceedings, pointing 
out that history proved that neither bombs, daggers, nor revolvers 
were capable of intimidating the upper classes, least of all the 
Government authorities. 

Rosenblatt, with his usual vehemence and passion, 
opposed him. He jumped up gesticulating wildly with his 
hands, and shouting so loudly that his voice rose an octave higher 
into falsetto. 

“‘ Do you imagine,” he cried, half closing his eyes, ‘‘ that the 
Government will ever give the people their just rights? Only 
when a few more grand dukes and one or two ministers or police 
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chiefs are lying on the pavement, blown to bits by bombs, shall 
we instil fear into them again, and then some concessions may 
be granted.” 

The calmest mectings were those at which Sonja lectured on 
the history of the rise of the revolutionary idea 

The undying flame of revolution could be traced from the time 
of the Decembrists to the present day. It constituted the 
struggle of the masses against a powerful minority made up of the 
highest in the land and their immediate subordinates. At first 
the revolutionaries had not always been animated by the noblest 
of motives Envy, hatred and malice, and all other vices to 
which the flesh is heir, drove people into their ranks. It was 
only much later that the socal idea at last came to the fore, 
though even then it) went to extremes And as the revolu- 
tionary movement grew, so did the Russian secret police, the 
notonous Ochrana, increase i power, spreading its tentacles 
over tue Whole of the unwieldy Empire. No man felt sure of 
his neighbour, and spving spread into everv home, every famay. 
Members of the same how chold and relatives spied on each other, 
and betrayed cach other, frequently moved by hatred or hope of 
material gain 

But the conflagration could not be stifed. The prisons 
were overflowime and cudless processions of convicts were marched 
to Siberia. Nevertheless, the gaps in the ranks of the revolu- 
tionaries were quuichly tilled. Itresh recruits to the Cause, ready 
for every sacrifice, presented themselves 

The authorities were particularly severe on the young students. 
They were forbidden to mdulge im any form of political activity, 
and, as we have already said, were not allowed to form associa- 
tions, whilst any offence was mercilessly punished. At first the 
punishment took the form of wholesale expulsion. Later they 
were forced into the Army as common soldiers and were exposed 
to the most ignominious and brutal treatment; and in the end 
they were sent to pr.son in thousands, or banished to Siberia. 

The trials of arrested students were dchberately prolonged, 
and the voung peopie were allowed to deteriurate both mentally 
and physically, so as to make them weak and ill. 

The police made use of the most dastardly methods. It was 
a well-known fact, which had been proved again and again, that, 
out of a thousand suspects, at least nine hundred were perfectly 
innocent. 

Haschel noticed all this, and she misery of the oppressed weighed 
down his heart. He could not understand how such things 
could continue to be unavoidable. His simple honest nature 
refused to believe that it was impossible to achieve anything 
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by honourable and straightforward means, and he constantly 
recommended petitions, and again petitions. It seemed to him 
incredible that petitions should have a tendency to be obstructed 
at the very beginning of their upward journey, and only reached 
their proper destination in the rarest of cases. 

‘To the devil with all petitions!” cried Rosenblatt. “A 
little tin of nitro-glycerine does much more than all your petitions, 
which never reach their goal, or, if they do, are never heeded, 
but only find their way into the wastepaper basket of the 
Minister concerned.” 

Rosenblatt kept minutes of all the important conclusions of 
the meetings. He was enthusiastic and conscientious, and all the 
members of the union, with the exception of Krzvschanowski, 
had complete contidence in lim = No danger was to be feared 
from that quarter!) Nevertheless, he was reputed to be a Nihilist, 
and had to exercise the greatest caution, 

Haschel did not know or suspect how dangerous it was to 
be a member of a secret society of students, however harmless it 
might be. In his letters to Gittel he wrote down all he thought— 
his dreams of anew Russia inwhich there should be no despotism 
or brutal violence, in which the peasants should be emancipated 
from the yoke of ignorance, and the toiling masses stirred up 
and made human beings instead of drunken sots; in which the 
mniddle Classes would be taught their duties to their superiors 
as well as to their inferiors, and in which all Government 
posts would be reformed so as to provide the State with an army 
of faithful and incorruptible officials. 

In his spare time, when his work was finished, he would sit 
for hours writing to his wife, unburdening his heart of all its load 
of love for his country. He also tackled the Jewish problem, 
He was not blind He had keen insight and soon discovered who 
was most to blame. And he was obliged frankly to acknowledge 
that the Jews did not make the shghtest effort to smooth over 
difficulties. They allowed themselves to be downtrodden, 
bullied and killed, and persisted in believing that in Russia they 
could only miti#ate the state of affairs by bribery, but could not 
alter it. He realised that the Jews, through their adherence 
to traditions which were hostile to the new age and to progress, 
only widened instead of bridging the chasm between themselves 
and the rest of the nation. The pertinacity with which they 
clung to things which often had nothing whatever to do with 
religion was laid to their blame by the rest of the world and 
interpreted as an attitude of opposition to all progress. The 
strict laws of the Talmud, which had been framed thousands of 
years previously for the purpose of dealing with an undisciplined, 
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disobedient and passionate race, were quite unsuited to modern 
times Haschel investigated the causes of the various pogroms 
and persecutions of the Jews, and came to the conclusion that 
the enemies of the Jews wore continually stirred up by one section 
of the Choscn People A guild of Jcwish usurcrs had spread over 
the countryside in Russia and assiduously suckcd the peasants 
to the murow Although the numlc of these vampuircs was 
amall in comparison with the total Jewish population, all 
Jews woo included im the detestation they inspired, for 
they took no steps agamist them criminal co-reh zonists 

Haschcl made a profound study of the teaching of the Talmud, 
and thought at ligh tame for the Rabbinical authorities all over 
the world to decliae themselves ready to procecd to various 
modiftiations of the old traditions, Which would have to be done 
to a certam cxtent openly, in order that the world nught 
recogmise tha goodwill This would have to be followed by a 
reforn ation of the religious doctrines of Judusm and the young 
Jews who re ached maturity under the agis of the reformed religion 
would gradually succeed in combating the hatred and aversion 
in Which thei people were hald, and in the end exterminate it 
altogether. 

Haschel, engrossed by these dreams, put all his thoughts on 
paper, and determined thit this should be the mi sion of his life 

Gittel wrote him along Ictter every weck = She to!d him how 
the childten were getting on, how Becky was alicady going to 
school and that Sammy was a very good boy — She always told 
het children what a great scholar then father would be and prayed 
with them eviry night for his future Her news of his parents 
was always the samc = Phe business was fluumshing His father 
went travelling across country a good deal, and she helped his 
moth«r both in the house andin the shop Uncle Wolff Fuchs 
was still as jolly and full of silly pranks as ever He still told 
stories about his visit to Vienna, and, according to Aunt Ruth, told 
@picat many fibs about it To her great sorrow, Gittel had to 
report that recently her own father had not been at all well, 
but that he hid his trouble from everyone The old man was 
a source of great anxiety to her, and she and the children spent 
much of their spare time with him 

In all his letters Haschel inquired about his mother’s attitude 
to Gittel, asking whether she was better disposed towards her 
and had reconciled herself to bis marrtuge Gittel always 
returned a comforting reply to shese questions, making the most 
of his mother’s kindness to the children. 

A year later Gittel’s father died 

Haschel came to Leschnewka for a few days. and wag 
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astonished to see how big his children had grown. He had not 
been home for three years. Becky was eight and Sammy would 
soon be going to school 

Old Kalisch still continued to worry Haschel about tl.e sub- 
ject he had chosen to study, and it was in vain that his son tried 
to comfort him — In his pighcadedness the old man could not 
and would not understand that in addition to Doctors of Medi- 
cine and Dactors ot Law, there were other professions for which 
a man could be prepired at the University and —an important 
point in his eyes — which were also remuneratiy ¢ 

Strah continucd ta blame her daughtcr in law for all the 
disputcs that tock place betwocn father and son 

If only you hid wanted it) Haschel would have stopped at 
home im the business, but you did not want it A wife can 
do so much! A tine marriage this, in which the husband lives 
in St Petersburg and the wife in Leschnewhal Lancy his 
wanting to be a doctor of such a meschug ec atta!’ growled her 
mothe in law 

“But mother, it his always becn Haschels drcam to go to 
the Umiversity You know very well that he did not want to be 
a hawker travelling across country with the curt He was miser- 
able at that work He wanted to do some thing better than that 1” 

“Yes he has done much better, hasn't he? Whv even my 
grandfathers grandparents wore hawkers and he would have 
had the shop as wcll When a hawker has his own house and 
his own shop he 15 looked up to by the community ”’ 

Gittel sighed gently  “ Don’t you think that I suffer, too, 
with Flaschel away from me the whole year? But one must 
make sacrities ’ 

“You would hive hid to make no sacnfices if only you had 
told him he was not tub astudent  Aebluch, 1s a young married 
woman not to be ulowed to keep her husband by her side if 
she wants to? ' 

Again and again Gittel was obliged to listen to these reproaches 
Her torment had alrcady lastcd for seven long years and she looked 
forward cagely for H ischel to finish his studies When he was 
back every thing would de different 
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A long procession of carriages drove up one after the other 
to the palace of General von T., the head of the Government secret 

lice. 

It was the first autumn reception held by the head of the 
Ochrana to celebrate his fiftieth birthday. 

Crowds of guests were circulating in the magnificent and 
sumptuously-appointed rooms 

Uniforms were in the majouty | Only a few men were in 
evening dress. Jt was a dazzling spectacle the gleaming gold 
and silver of the orders and decorations, the gaily dressed ladies, 
and the famous beauties of Russia with small fortunes in precious 
stones and pearls on their heads, their Clothes, and their snow- 
white necks. 

The band of the Peobraschenski Regiment crashed out. its 
melodics. The highest chiefs of the military and civil bodies were 
present, together with their subordinates, as well as nainisters 
with their wives, and diplomats, ambassadurs, chared d'affaires 
and plenipotentiaries accredited to the Russian Court with their 
underlings and their wives 

Groups were forming everywhere and people were laughing 
and joking. Greetings were exchanged, and glances from the 
eyes of fair women responded to the burning interrogation in the 
eyes of roud men. It was flirtation on a grand scale. 

The main subject of conversation was the spread of revolu- 
tionary ideas in the country. Knowing themselves to be 
in the house of the supreme head of the police, the guests ex- 
pected to hear something about the matter, although neither 
the Ochrana nor the Black Hundred ever allowed their 
cards to be seen or said anything about their activities. Asa 
matter of fact, a large number of members of the Black Hundred 
were present. 

All were agreed that the machinations of the revolutionaries 
could only be overcome by mans of relentless severity. It 
occurred to no one toask the competent authorities what could 
account for the discontent amoung the masses, the middle classes, 
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the peasants and the workmen, and least of all was the question 
put in regard to the young students. They all without exception 
agreed that, in Russia at all events, the hydra-headed monster, 
the people, must be made to lie down quietly. If any one of 
those present chanced to harbour a human thought on the subject 
he did not dare to give it utterance for fear of falling under the 
suspicion of being a revolutionary. If he had done so he would 
have exposed himself to great danger at the hands of the secret 
police, for not even in the privacy of his own home did a nian dare 
tu criticise either the Government or the measures it adopted, for 
it wasimpossible to be certain that there were no spies even among 
lus own household: and servants. 

The diplomats mingled amone the guests, smiling conven- 
tionally as was their wont. Eversbody was on the alert, for 
the most important conclusions could often be drawn from the 
most innocent remark. 

There was much excitement when Count Burlowski, a young 
ofheer of the Guards, and his wife made their appearance. 

Three years previously, owing to his dissipated life and the fact 
that he had shot one of his creditors, the Jew Lewandowski, 
the Count had been forced to retire to the Crimea. The inquiry 
into the Lewandowski affatr furnished no evidence of an incrim- 
inating nature against the Count, for in spite of the fact that no 
weapon had been found anywhere near the murdered man, the 
Count’s plea that he had shot him in self-defence was regarded 
as Valid. Neither was there anv trace of the promissory notes 
which, according to the evidence of his relatives, the murdered 
man had received from dim Lewandowski’s wife and children 
were forbidden to remain in St Petersburg, and were given forty- 
eight hours to sell their house and liquidate their business. 

The fact that Count Burlowski had returned to St. Petersburg 
and had reappeared in Society did not strike anybody as strange, 
for such occurrences were frequent. fis marriage, and par- 
ticularly his young wife, had caused a stir. She was the daughter 
of Gabriclovitch (formerly Gabriel), the petroleum magnate, 
who had been baptized only a few years previously. Society 
could not understand how the Count could have married even 
a baptized Jewess; and that he should have introduced her 
among them was even more astonishing. People were also 
surprised that the father of the young woman should have given 
his daughter to the murderer of a few, and they were also 
indignant with the bride herself. What impudence! Fancy a 
Jewess daring to force herself into their circle | 

The young “ Countess,” a dark beauty of pure Jewish blood, 
did not notice that people glanced contemptuously at her and 
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‘then turned away. She did not feel in the least Jewish at heart. 
From the age of twelve she had bern educated in a strict Catholic 
school in Switzerland ; in Baku her father had never associated 
with Jews, he employed no Jews in his business, and made all 
his purchases in Christian shops. He had even had a little chapel 
built in his house, and kept his own private chaplain. But it 
was all to nopurpose! For Society in Baku would have nothing 
to do with him. He therefore spent most of his time travelling, 
and on the payment of ten thousand lire and the gift of a great 
altar window secured for himself the title of “‘ Papal Chamberlain.’’ 
A further five thousand roubles procured him the appellation of 
Consul of Honduras. But, in spite of all, Gabriclovitch could 
not get a footing anywhere. Obstacles of a purelv external nature 
were probably among the reasons. First and foremost his huge 
hooked nose, and secondly his bulgy, staring, goitrous eyes. 
For neither the ceremony of Holy Baptism nor the altar window 
nor the title of ' Papal Chamberlain ” had succeeded in effecting 
any verv great change where these things were concerned. 

A year previously Gabriclovitch had pitched his tent in 
Lavadia, the summer residence of the Tsar in the Crimea, and 
it was here that his daughter, Maria Magdelena Elizabeth, had 
made the acquaintance of the Jew-murderer Burlowski, who was 
hopelessly in debt. 

Hive million roubles made that honourable gentleman wink 
at the hooked nose of his father-in-law, but as soon as the 
marriage had taken place he categorically denied that he had 
ever promised to launch the old Jew in Society, and comforted 
his dupe with hopes for the future. 

At one time Burlowski had been with his reziment in Vladimir. 
In the little town of Wtorowo close by there had been a pogrom 
ten years previously, instigated by certain high police officials 
and their subordinates in order to hush up numerous frauds and 
crimes of which they had been guilty. The garrison in Vladimir 
had been summoned to the rescue, and Burlowski placed in 
command of a squadron. But he deliberately took his time. 
On the high road a little Jewish maid ran up to him shrieking, 
and, hanging on his stirrup, begged him to save her parents and 
brothers and sisters. Burlowski bent down, seized the child's 
long black plait, and, lifting it up, exclaimed with a laugh, “ You 
have beautiful hair, my little Jewess! Don’t shriek so! We 
shall reach the place in plenty of time to witness the execution 
of the last Jew!" This tale was repeated evervwhere ; it had 
spread through Russia and had even reached the ears of Gab- 
rielovitch, the baptized Jew. Nevertheless, he gave Burlowskj 
his only child to wife | 
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The young bride entered the room with complete scelf-assur- 
ance and behaved as if she did not notice the coldness of 
the other ladies. But the men were enthralled by the beauty 
of the “ Countess ’’ and pressed round her to pay their 
respects. 

The house was full of rumours of Nihilist coups. In Riga, 
Sebastopol, Tiths, Odessa, Chiachow, and many other places, 
anumbet of high offiaals of the police and the gendarmerie, 
as well as members of the Black Elundred, had been murdered 
one atter the other. In addition, some had been wounded, and 
others had completely disappeared. The police and the Och- 
rana Were working feverishly, but this time the conspirators 
had been more cautious than heretofore. No stone was left 
unturned, but allin vain! It was said, however, that the authori- 
tics had a big movement on foot, that they were drawing the 
net closer, and that they would soon have the leaders of the 
conspiracy in their hands. 

An important police official had a throng of inquisitive 
listeners round hun. They bombarded him with questions, 
But he only shook his head. No, there was nothing to be feared 
in St. Petersburg, at all events for the moment. There were 
certainly a number of small students’ unions and associations, 
but there was no danger to be feared from that quarter. 

The band gave a flourish of trumpets and the guests took 
their places for the quadrille. At that moment a loud report was 
heard. The lights went out, the windows were blown in, and 
part of the ceiling of th: great ballroom fell with a crash and 
wounded a large number of people. The women shriecked, the 
men stampeded, and the crowd pushed and shoved and stamped 
over the bodies of the fallen But in the darkness no exit could 
be found. The room was filled with the smoke and smell of 
explosives. At last servants appeared at the doors with candles 
and the gentlemen struck matches. Outside, the fire-engines 
rattled up to the house, as the fire station was not far from the 
Minister’s palace. With torches in their hands, police and fire- 
men burst into the budding. 

On the ground floor a fire had broken out, but it was quickly 
extinguished. 

The first duty was to attend to the wounded. 

Many of the guests fied from the house and, hastily ordering 
their carriages, drove home as fast as possible. A cordon was 
drawn over a wide area. 

Police reserves and soldiers formed an unbroken chain round 
the square and along the side strects. 

Some of the guests were afraid to go out into the street, but’ 
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stood with their cyes starting out of their heads with terror in the 
rooms of the palace, endeavouring to comfort each other. 

The police and the gendarmerie worked with feverish zeal. 
The whole naghbourhood was searched and wholesile arrests 
were made = But the police were well aware that the cmmuinals 
were not to be found amcnp those who had been urested. 


II 


Rosenblatt was seated at his table, on which an oil lamp was 
burning, and was writing at great speed. Suddenly he stopped 
and listened. He could hear hurnied footsteps outside on the 
stairs, and, quickly gathering up his papers, he locked them up. 
He had kept an eye on the door the whole time, and thus had 
failed to notice that a louse sheet had fallen to the floor. 

There was a knock at the door and he hastened to open it. 
Sonja Goldblum stepped hurriedly in and immediately bolted 
the door behind her. 

“What's the matter, Sonja? Didn't you go to the theatre?” 

“No. On the way T heard a loud report. I saw people 
running in all dircctions and found my way into the square where 
the Police Ministe:’s house stands. There was a big reception 
on. Someone had thrown a bomb into the house through a side 
window. [by all accounts there are a lot of dead.” 

Rosenblatt’s eyes shone. ‘ That is a good thing! Now in 
St. Petersbure, too, they will realise what it means to oppress 
the people!” And he snatched his hat and coat from their 
hooks. 

“Where are you going?” Sonja inquired. 

“T am going to see what I can find out. Perhaps I shall 
be able to hear something.” 

‘ Take care that they don’t get hold of you! I saw the police 
make a heap of arrests in the streets.” 

‘Oh, nothing will happen to me!” So saying, Rosenblatt 
ran to the door, but came bach immediately. “I have forgotten 
my handkerchief ’’—and dashing over to the cupboard, he 
took a handkerchief out of it, locked the cupboard again, and put 
the key in his pocket. 

Sonja sat down at the table and thonght over the situation. 
A copy of the Novoye Vremya was lying on the table, and her 
eyes caught a certain paragraph : 

“Count Burlowski and his wife have moved into the palace 
of the late Prince Warschawski-Wolgaski. The Count has been 
reinstated in his regiment of Dragoon Guards.”’ 
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Her eyes started out of her head. She stood up and went over 
to the mirror which hung over the chest of drawers. There she 
took out some hairpins and two Jong black plaits fell down her 
back. She gazed at her reflection in the mirror. In her head 
a resolve scemed to be forming. Slowly she went back to the 
table. As she did so her eye fell on something white under it. 
Bending down she picked up apiece of paper covered with writing, 
and she could hardly belicve her eyes when she read the lines upon 
it. She saw at once that if was a report of a discussion that had 
taken place at the club on the previous evening. There was 
nothing extraordinary about that. What was remarkable, 
however, was the presence of marginal notes which were intended 
to enlighten or explain certain points to a third party. She was 
stagegcred. Then she suddenly remembered that when she 
entered the room the inkpot had been standing open on the table 
with the pen against it, and vet no writing materials or books 
had been lying on the newspaper. Involuntarily she turned her 
head towards the cupboard. Hadn't Rosenblatt taken the key 
away with him? Surely it could not have been to get a handker- 
chief that he had gone to the cupboard, for his clean linen was in 
the chest of drawers near the window ? Two strides and she 
was at the cupboard. True, it was locked! She rushed to the 
door and bolted it. Then, returning to the cupboard, she tned 
its lock with various keys. The key belonging to the table 
drawer fitted, though not quite perfectly, and opened the cup- 
board. Cautiously she took the papers from a shelf and laid 
them on the table. 

When she tiad spent an hour examining the manuscripts she 
came to the conclusion that Rosenblatt had betrayed the union. 
There could be no possible doubt about it! She now knew why 
he had so often begecd her to leave him alone in the evening, 
giving as his excuse that he could work better alone. She had 
never interfered with him or looked into his papers, and he had 
traded upon her honesty, knowing full well that she would never 
ransack his papers ot anything else belonging to him. So that 
was the reason why for the last few months he had always been 
so careful to lock up his work and hts notes! She had never felt 
the slightest suspicion, thinking that he locked up the papers 
connected with the secret students’ union out of caution, to 
prevent any stranger getting a glimpse ot them. 

She was filled with the gravest fears. What if the rascal were 
to betray his fellow members into the hands of the Ochrana that 
very day ? 

She locked up the papers in the cupboard again carefully, 
and for a long while sat at the table fost in thought. She could 
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not believe that Salo Rosenblatt had betrayed the union, 
for what could have been his object? It could not be because he 
was in want of money, for every month he received an allowance 
of a hundred and fifty roubles from home, besides which his 
mother sent him a parcel of foodstuffs once a week, did all his 
washing for him, and occasionally in the parcels she sent him she 
would hide a ten or twenty toubie note. Then it could only have 
been sordid greed! He could not have gained anything else by it, 
for the simple reason that he wasa Jew. And it was to this man 
that she had given her love, whom she had trusted, whom she had 
helped in his studies, and whose promise that he would mart 
her as soon as_ his student davs were over she had believed | 
And uow, in the report she had just read, even she herself was 
mentioned. In the information he was giving to the police, the 
nute “ Advanced Radical” stood against her name. It would be 
quite useless to distroy the papers, because, for the most part, 
they wereonly copics the originals had probably been in the hands 
of the police for some time. It was above all necessary to come to 
a prompt decision. To murder Rosenblatt would have been too 
dangerous and would not have secured any particular advantage. 
What she wanted to do was to warn the members of the union 
that very night. She knew the addresses of only one or two of 
them, but they would probably be in a position to let the others 
know in good time. 

Hastily she placed some of her belongings in a bag, put on her 
coat and hat, tuok the papers out of the cupboard, made a parcel, 
and left the room with the bag and the parcel. Outside the door, 
she locked the room, and, taking the kcy with her, ran downstairs 
as fast as she couid. 
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Salo Rosenblatt had already beau standing two hours in 
front: of the Pohee Commi sioner’s cfiece. The Pouce Commis- 
sioncr Was on lus Way The othars did not allow him to speak 
and he was thrown out, 

Again and avain he ran to the Police Minister’s paluee and 
then back again to the Commussioner’s office He was ansious 
about his Judas’s money one hundred roubles for every 
revolutionary he handed over to the police — Lf out of all the 
members only thuty or thuty five were arrested he would still 
get a good sum. But they would be sure to catch them) all. 
Who was there to warn them? Tle would have liked to spare 
Sonjaif possible Rut how could he ¢ 

At the Commissioner's office people were constantly coming 
and going. Orderhes ran hither and thither, and prisoners 
were hustled into the cells with thrusts and blows by the police. 
They had noticed that Rosenblatt had already come and gone 
twice, and this made them suspicious. All his protestations 
were in vain, and with many a prod in the ribs, he was led away. 
When he shouted out to the police ofhcers that he would lodge 
a complaint agaist them with the Commissioner he was only 
met with a shower of blows. He was shoved into a large cell, 
hardly big ¢nough for thirty people, in which nearly a hundred 
men and women were already packed shoulder to shoulder to- 
gether. Rosenblatt swore and shouted, and, utterly forgetful 
of where he was, screamed through the duor : 

“Open thedoor! Openthedoor! I must speak to the Com- 
missioner. Don't you know I want to tell him where he can find 
the conspirators ? ”’ 

A huge heavy hand was laid on his neck, and a giant of a man 
pressed his way up to him. Shaking him roughly, he boxed his 
ears so hard that his head rocked from side to side. 

“You damned dog!" roared the giant. ‘‘ So that’s what you 
are, are you? Aspy! Just you wait, you beast! I'll teach 
you how to carry tales to ne Commissioner ! ’’ Whereupon 
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he began to belabour the bleeding Rosenblatt with his gigantic 
fists, and would have killed him if at that moment the door had 
not been flung open and fresh prisoners pushed in. The giant 
stopped, and the unfortunate traitor leant against the wall with 
his eyes starting out of lus head and his nose bleeding. 
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Sonja went to Haschel first. Ue was in bed, and was very 
much surprised when Sonja, whose voice he recognised, urgently 
begged to be adinitted. He was horrified by her news, and could 
not at first believe it. He quickly packed up his things and 
accompanied her to Krzyschanowski, who shared a room with 
Wolanski and Murawyew. — In his aceess of rage Krzyschanowski 
wanted] to murder Rosenblatt, and was only dissuaded from 
making the attempt when he was told that the traitor was not at 
home. 

The three students set off in different d.ections, and thus all 
the members except two men and one girl, whose addresses 
were unknown, were warmed in time. 

All of them, with the exception of Sonja, left the city by the 
night and carly morning trains Haschel, who hked Sonja very 
much and thought very highly of her as a fellow-student, tried to 
persuade her to go with him. But she refused, saying that she 
would only be a burden to him in his thght, and that she was 
perfectly capable of looking after herself, and begged him not 
to trouble about her. 

At five o'clock in the morning Haschel caught the train from 
Wieborg to Leschnewka. 

All the other students, both men and girls, had long since 
escaped, Many of them, afraid of being arrested at the railway 
station, bad hired carriages and diiven to small outlying stations 
to start their flight. They were all very grateful to Sonja for 
having warned them in time, for they were well aware of the fate 
that awaited them if they were arrested. As svon as they heard 
that Rosenblatt had played the traitor they realised that he was an 
agent provocateur in the service of the Ochrana, which brought 
false evidence to bear against those who could not protect them- 
selves an’ had no means of defence. Secretly each one of them 
swore vengeance against the tra.tor, if ever the opportunity should 
arise. The Jews in particular were ashamed, as it was one of their 
own people who had been guilty of treachery. 

aschel travelled along in the grey dawn. He was depressed 
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and found it difficult to collect his thoughts. Allhis hopes scemed 
shattered. In the following spring he had expected to pass his 
examination He had been a student for almost eight years, 
and just as he was about to reach his goal he had been thrown 
off the lines probably never to be able to resume his studies again, 
at least in Russia What would his parents say? Gittel would 
understand —that he knew The future loomed datk and 
cheetlesg before him He sighed heavily Ehs parents had 
never winted him to be a student Now they would heap re- 
proaches on his head and make life dificult for him What the 
devil was he to do?’ He would have to cross the frontier into 
Austria But what would he do there? Tle could not take 
Gittel and the children with him At }ist, worn out with anarety 
his ¢ycs closed and he fell into a dicamless sh cp, 
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“ And so you are coming to me of your own free will?” 
and fat Madame Fleuron, the proprietress of the best and most 
expensive house of ill-fame in St. Petersburg, turned a critical 
eye upon Sonja. Diable! The girl pleased her. There was 
race in her! 

“Yes, entirely of my own free will. But you must make 
me certain concessions,” Sonja replied, looking into the fat 
puffy face of the old French bawd. 

“T€T possibly can, I shall be very pleased to make you all 
surts of concessions, my dear, but don’t ask me anything I 
cannot do,’” Madame Fleuron rejoined evasively. 

“YT don’t demand anything impossible, madame; I only 
ask you to thrust the man I want into my arms.” 

“ And who may the splendid creature be? Can I be allowed 
to know that ?”’ 

‘In two days I will tell you his name. Meanwhile, you 
must procure me well-appointed quarters and identity papers,” 
said Sonja. 

“But sure'y you know that none of my girls live here ? 
All they do in this house is to meet the gentlemen. You can 
stop here for a few hours undisturbed, but nobody can live here.” 

“But I don't want to live here! All I ask you to do is to 
procure luxurious quarters for me.” 

“Have you got money, then?’”’ And Madame Fleuron’s 
eyes gleamed. 

‘ “No You will have to advance me that.” 

“And what security can you offer?’ inquired the old 
woman with a scrutinising glance. 

“ Security? I can give you no security. But I am pre- 
pared to give you the name of tlie man. He will pay for évery- 
thing, and you will have no reason to be dissatisfied on that 
acore. From the moment he is mine I undertake to pay you 
twenty roubles a day.” 

“ But what if he doesn’t swa'low the bait ? ” 

“Oh, he will! I am certain of that |” 
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“ But what if he should not, after all?” 

“ Then both of us will have risked a trifle. But you needn't 
be afraid of that.” 

“Damn it! You're pretty cocksure, aren’t you? But, 
mon Déeu, you're the stuff for it! What’s your name ? ” 

“The name that will stand on the papers and passport 
you will procure for me.” 

The bawd opened her eyes wide in astonishment. Damn it, 
here was a girl who had her head screwed on the right way! 
She must be careful in dealing with her! Perhaps she was a 
police spy! But Madame Fleuron rejected the thought as soon 
as it entered her head. For was she not on very good terms 
with the police? All the same, she made up her mind to be 
careful while appearing to agree to everything. Pcrhaps, after 
all, there might be money init. It was impossible to say. 

“My dear child, if you refuse to give me your name, I shall 
have some difficulty in doing what you want.” 

“Then I shall go to Madame Pawlowska’s. She will cer- 
tainly strike a bargain with me.” 

Madame Fleuron thought a moment. She did not want to 
let a good thing slip through her fingers. Morcover, the girl 
who stood before her was extraordinarily beautiful; the sort 
of girl men would flock to She did not often have an oppor- 
tunity of getting fresh blood like this into her establishment. 

“Very well, I will see what I can do for you. I take it 
for granted that you will be honest and straightforward with me. 
If you cheat me, or have any cvil designs in your mind, let me 
warn you that I possess many influential friends in the highest 
police circles, who at a sign from me can make themselves 
exceedingly unpleasant.” 

“You need not be afraid. Your influential friends among 
the police will have no reason to interfere.” 

“Very well, very well, my dear. All the better! Where 
are you living now, and where is your luggage?” The lady 
was doing her best to catch Sonja out. 

‘““T don’t live anywhere except where you are going to put 
me, and my luggage is in this handbag.” 

“ But, my dear child, do you mean to say that you have got 
your linen, your dresses, your shoes, and your hats and every- 
thing else in that little bag? But, my dear young lady, in 
our calling we must have trunks full, or we cannot make any 
conquests. Clothes, underlinen, silk, and again silk |!” 

“Ah, my dear madame, you must advance me the money 
for some of these things, or else get them for me. Everything 
*lse my friend will procure by the trunk load. He will buy 
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up the contents of all the French shops along the Prospect for 
me.” 

“You den't ask much, my dear! Where should I be if 
you ran away with the things?" 

“Your influential frends among the police would very soon 
catch me. But to steal for the sake of one or two dresses and 
a little underhinen 15 not worth while.” 

Madame Fleuron heaved a deep sigh It is impossible to 
vet round her, she thought; but Sonja pleased her, and the 
prospect of a good bargam was very tempting 

“CAL right, my dear,” and she took Sonja’s ice-cold hand 
in her fat finpers. ‘ L agree to your proposal. And now tell 
me lis mime | 

Sonja bent over madame’s car and whispered the name. 

“Oh, la, la, quel bon gottt! Now I understand. But will 
her” 

“He will,” Sonja answered firmly. “ He will, and the sooner 
you take me to him, the sooner you will get your money.” 

“Settled, muy child! And this afternoon you will have 
your rooms, your underlinen and your dtesses,” 

“And whit about the papers, the passport 2” 

“You will get them to moriow or the day after to-morrow, 
Would you hike a fordign name? Do you speak any foreign 
languages 2 

“Tospeak German and French perfectly. If you can 
possibly meniuce it, getme an Austrian passport.” 

“LT will sce what To can do. We must first of all have a 
desenption of you L” 
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It was only late in the afternoon on the day following the 
bomb outrage that the examination of the prisoners taken by 
the police was opened. 

The police were well aware that none of the culprits re- 
sponsible for the outrage were among the prisoncis. But some- 
thing had to be done. So a few hundied people were clapped 
into the police-court cells, just to show how alert and active 
the authorities could be. 

Salo Rosenblatt, who was completely stupefied by the blows 
he had received from the giant, pushed forward cvery time 
the door of the cell was opened. But he was always thrust 
back by the officers who were detailed to lead the prisoners 
before the Commissioner. 

Roscenblatt’s face was very much swollen and his right eye 
was surrounded by a halo of puffy dark blue flesh. At first 
the Commissioner did not recognise him as the police spy. It 
was only when Rosenblatt shouted out who he was, and de- 
clared that he had important information to impart, that the 
Commissioner recognised him and had the room cleared. Only 
the secretary remained to take notes. 

In whining tones Rosenblatt explained that ever since the 
previous evening he had been trying to speak to the Com- 
missioner, but that the stupid police officers had locked him up, 
although he had told them again and again that he had important 
information to Jay before the Commissioner; and he urged 
him to send quickly to his lodgings, where all the notes he had 
made would be found. The students were certainly responsible 
for the outrage at the Minister’s palace. Much too much time 
had been lost, and immediate action should be taken. 

The Commissioner took the matter in hand himself. There 
were laurels to be earned here. The attention of his Chief 
would be called to him. It was high time he was promoted a 
step or two—so full steam ahead | 

In three carriages they drove to Rosenblatt’s rooms. But 
here they met with their first disappointment: Sonja had 
vanished, together with the papers ! 
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Rosenblatt wept with rage. He could see his reward vanish- 
ing before his eyes. All he had got for his pains up to the present 
was a battered head ! 

The police had the addresses of all the members of the secret 
union, and thus the three members, whose addresses neither 
Sonja nor her friends knew, and who could not be warned, 
fell into the hands of the authorities. 

Salo Rosenblatt breathed again. At least, he had won 
three hundred roubles, or so he thought, and was bitterly dis- 
appointed when the Commissioner had him sent back to prison 
in order to make certain of at least one witness. 

That night telegrams were despatched in all directions. 
The Cential Office mn St. Petersburg categorically demanded the 
immediate arrest of all the students, both men and women, as 
being implicated in the bomb outrage. 

The police worked fevenshly, the subordinates being 
epged on by their superiors, for whom it was of the utmost 
importance to leave no stone unturned to catch the perpetrators 
of the cume. The police, as a whole, were convinced that the 
students who had taken the ht had had nothing to do with the 
outrage, although their flight brought them under suspicion, 

The Commusstoner provided for every posstble contingency. 
In all the roams that had been occupied by the students 
suspicious documents wore found, that is to sav, incriminating 
evidence was smureled ante the papers or any other property 

belonging to the occupiers 

It only the fugitives could be caught, them fate was sealed. 
The evidence trumped up agamst them: was quite sufficient to 
sccure thea condemnation and bamshment 

even in the highest: police aicles this practice was taken 
as amitter of course, and the authorities were tilled with sadistic 
jov when they succeeded im levelling a blow at these intellectuals, 
Who were always criucrang State mistitudions 

Phus the actual perpetrators of an outrage very often went 
wnpunished, for when once the alleged) criminals had been 
condemued it was rnpossible to go on seeking for others Cases 
had even been known ino which, although the real criminal 
gave limeclf up and confessed his deed, innocent men had 
been condemned, owing to the fact that trumped-up evidence 
had been brought forward by the police Thus the real 
crimina! was not listened to, whilst the innocent had to pay 
the penalty. 

For, of course, it was out of the question for the police to 
compromise themselves to the extent of admitting that they had 
forged the ducuments and proofs of guut | 
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‘Have vou ever heard of such a thing? He comes home 
in the middle of his studies in a state of wild excitement, says 
nothing to anybody, and locks himself up with his wife !’? And 
Ibenezer Kalisch, Haschel’s father strode excitedly up and 
down the large room. 

Sarah and Ruth were sitting on the settle by the stove. 
The latter tried to speak, but Sarah put her hand to her mouth 
and stopped her, whispering ; 

“In God’s name, be guict! Can't you see how upset he 
is?” 

Wolff Fuchs sat in the corner by the window, filling his 
clay pipe. He followed his brother with his eyes as he strode 
to and fro in the room. 

“When the deuce are you going to stop walking up and 
down lke a meschugeener ?” 

Ebenezer cast an infuriated glance at him and pursed his 
lips. 

: Wolff Fuchs felt in all his pockets for a match, then, looking 
towards the table, stood up and took one mateh after another 
out of the matchbox. As he struck them, the heads fell off 
without hghting 

“These are nice matches you've got here! They don’t 
flare up as quickly as you do!” 

Ebenezer stopped ino his march up and down and came 
forward to the table Standing in front of las brother, he hissed 
furiously at him: 

‘And you can go on smoking all the same?” And he 
looked at Wolff with an expression of astonishment. 

“Well, what do you expect me to do? Stand on my head ? 
What can Ido to mend matters? And what has it got to do with 
smoking, anyway ? ”’ 

Ebenezer began once more to pace up and down the rvom. 
Wolff Fuchs rubbed a match on his trousers, and at last it 
caught. With the burning match in his hand, he strode up 


and down the ruum by the side of his brother, 
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“IT can’t understand why you upset yourself so. At present 
you don’t even know what has happened.” 

Sarah looked anxiously at the two men as they strode up 
and down. Then she got up and went slowly to her husband. 

‘Ebenezer, you'll make yourself ill! The doctor said 

“You go and sit down, and don’t make me more meschugge 
than I am already !”’ 

With a sigh she went back to the stove, and Ruth drew her 
down on to the settle. 

“Let him be, Sarah. Can’t you see that it’s no good talking 
to him now?” 

Meanwhile Wolff Fuchs’s pipe had gone out again, and he 
took another match from the table and struck it on the sole of 
his boot. 

Ebenezer had remained standing, and watched his brother 
with increasing fury. 

“You must have pots of money! How many matches 
do you use In a year ?”’ 

Wolff Fuchs took a puff at his pipe and blew the smoke 
into his brother’s face. 

‘Up to the present I haven't kept count of them, but I will 
begin to do so from to-morrow morning.” 

“ Our sainted father ought to have seen all this |” 

“ He smoked, too, and found it very soothing. And he 
never rampaged about over a little bit of smut as you do.” 

Ebenczer stopped and took a stand in front of Wolff Fuchs. 

“Don’t talk to me about our father! He was a pious 
man! He smoked, it is true—but never on the Sabbath ! ” 

Wolff struck another match and smiled at his brother. As 
he did so, he forgut to fling away the lighted match, which 
burnt his fingers so that he Ict it fall still alight on the table- 
cloth. 

“ The devil takhe——”’ 

Ebenezer had dashed forward and swept the match on to 
the floor. 

“Why, he wants to set the house on fire into the bargain ! ”’ 

“Well, you are heavily insured, aren’t you?’ And he 
blew on his fingers, 

‘ The devil take that——” 

“ And now you're swearing as well!’ 

“Well, perhaps you would like me to dance a war dance 
to you when I burn my fingers, and fetch Dovidl Neutitscheiner 
to play the music to boot.” 

Ebenezer clapped his hands to his head, moving the skull- 
cap which usually stuck to the back of it as if it were glued on; 
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and, in the excitement, it fell off. Sarah sprang forward to pick 
it up, and, bending down at the same time as her husband, their 
two heads came into violent contact. The blow thrust Sarah’s 
wig to one side. A duet of cries arose as they rebounded from 
each other. Wolff Fuchs laughed aloud and choked so badly 
that the smoke, which had gone down the wrong way, caused a 
violent fit of coughing. His wife, indignant at his heartlessness, 
sprang towards him, exclaiming, “ You Hun! You Hun!” 

As he recovered from his fit of coughing, he rubbed the 
tears from his eyes and said, turning to his wife : 

“ True, true! A Hun! IT agree!” 

“So you sce it yourself at last |’ 

“Well, how can I help it? Haven’t you called me that 
at least twice a day ever since we were married, and when one 
has heard it for twenty-eiht years - 

“You are, and always will be, a Hun!” 

“All right! But don’t forget the ‘ey’ on the end which 
you used to put on when we were courting |” 

Sarah, holding her head in pain, had returned to the settle. 
Her parting and her cap were all awry. Iuth cast a sidelong 
glance at her, and had the greatest dithculty in suppressing a 
laugh. Wolff leant forward, and, removing the pipe from his 
mouth, pointed the stem at his wife. 

“Hun!” he said teasingly. 

Ruth turned her head away indignantly. 

Ebenezer rubbed his brow and looked angrily at his wife. 

‘‘ Another time, when I lose my skull-cap, please let me pick 
it up myself. . . . But what patience that son of mine, the great 
student, has! When the deuce is he going to come down ? ”’ 
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Upstairs in the sitting-room Haschel was seated in front 
of his young wife holding her hand in his. Gittel looked anxiously 
up at him. It was beginning to dawn upon her that great 
trouble and danger were hanging over them. 

“Haschel, my darling, 1 understand it all! But what 
will the parent say? Your father w.ll never be able to see 
things as you do, and will say that you ought never to have 
meddle? with anything outside your work.” 

“He must and shall understand me when I explain every- 
thing to hin He must learn to know that men must be men, 
and that where they still live ike beasts thev must be restored 
to then humanity. Gittel, mv love, you believe in my aspira- 
tions, don't you? You undetstand me, don’t you 2?” 

“Surely from all the letters you wrote me I have been 
able to form some idea of your life! In all these vears have 
I ever said a word to you about chaneing your ways? I read 
the books vou sent me, and even if I did not understand every- 
thing, this much at least I was able to grasp, that all of you in 
St. Petersburg only wanted what was good and right.” 

“So you are going to stand by me, Gittcl; that is my one 
comfort! On the journey I was so terribly afraid that you 
would not understand ! ” 

“ But what is to happen now, Haschel 2? You say you must 
get across the frontier to-night. But what will become of me 
and the cildren ? ”’ 

“ The moment I have got a footing in Austra you will come 
to me with the children. Father must give me money, and with 
all I know, I shall soon be able to earn a living.” 

“] shall do everything you want me to, Haschel. I know 
that vou are good. I only pray God to let your parents grant 
your wishes ! ”’ 

‘Gitte’, I want you to burn all the letters you have had 
from me and bury the books somewhere in the ground, or 
they will punish you as well.” 

“We will burn the letters now at once.”’ So saying, she went 
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to the cupboard and took numerous packets of letters out of 
a long cardboard box. 

“You see, Haschel, I have kept them all! I have read 
many of them twenty times.” 

And they crouched on the floor in front of the stove and 
began to burn the first packet. 
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The Commandant of the Gendarmerie at Borowno, Captain 
Ivan Ivanovitch Kerentzscheff, was lying stretched full length 
on the leather couch in his bachelor’s quarters In his nght 
hand he held a riding-whip, which he was slashing at a large 
white English bulldog that barked furiously at him, dexterously 
avoiding his blows. Beside the couch stood a low, round 
table, on which, arranged in an orderly circle, was a collection 
of cigarette boxes made of wood, bark, silver, and gold In 
the middle of the table stood a bottle of Martell’s Five-Star 
Cognac. 

Suddenly a loud knocking at the door interrupted the play 
between master and dog 

“Come in! Who is the swine that is disturbing me now? ” 
Kerentzscheff’s batman opened the door and ushered in 
Sergeant-major Smiersky. 

“What the devil do you want here? Didn’t I spend two 
whole ,hours in the office to-day? Haven’t I done enough 


Sir, I have to report——” 

‘““Hold your tongue! Give me a glass of schnapps. I 
come queer all over the moment I begin to be plagued again.”’ 

Smiersky poured out half a tumbler of the Martell and 
handed it to the Captain, who was now sitting up. 

“Well, what’s the matier now, Smiersky ? Has somebody 
been murdered, or do the silly peasants want to have another 
little pogrom of the Jews? In that case the stinking mujtks 
must let us know a httle while beforehand, so that we may not 
be at home when 1t starts.” 

“No, sir; an urgent service telegram has arrived from St. 
Petersburg.” 

At one bound Kerentzscheff was on his feet. 

“You fool! <A telegram from St. Petersburg? Why couldn’t 
you have told me that at once? Hand it over!” 

_ Smuersky took the folded telegram from the cuff of his 
cpat, The Commandant snatched it eagerly from him, and, as 
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he read, his expression grew interested and his eyes lighted up. 

“Smiersky, Lieutenant Politscheffsky must come here at 
once! We must go to Leschnewka. Get twenty men ready to 
ride off immediately. Go!” 

Saluting smartly, Smiersky hurned from the room. 

Kerentzscheff poured himself another half-tumbler of Five- 
star Martcll and swallowed the red-gold liquor at one gulp. 

Smiersky had to fetch Lieutenant Politscheffsky from Mrs 
Roschlapil’s “ drawing-room.” The officer was furious at being 
torn from the arms of the fat, red-haired Anastasia Nechludowa 
and followed the sergeant-major out half-dressed, 
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Ebenezer took his silver watch out of his pocket and examined 
the dial with pursed lips. 

“Now what do you think of it? That son of mine has 
already been two hours upstairs, and doesn’t seem to have the 
smallest intention of coming down.” 

“She won’t let him come down,” Sarah interposed from 

‘ the stove. 
_ “Why precisely she?” cried Uncle Wolff Fuchs, ‘ Why 
are you always so down on Gittel ? ”’ 

“ Why don’t you suggest something, Wolff ? ” cried Ebenezer. 
‘“‘ Surely you must have some suggestion to make ? ” 

“What can I suggest ? I don’t even know what you are 
referring to.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense! I mean the business about 
Haschel. What will be the end of it, nebbich? They'll lock 
-- ys all up, that’s what they’ll do.” 

“‘ What do you mean by us all ? ” cried Wolff Fuchs. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by usall ? Have I been a student in St. Petersburg ? 
Do I read these young people’s books? Do I attend 
meetings ? ”’ 

“I know only too well that you don’t read any books, not 
even the Prayer Book! ”’ 

Wolff's pipe had gone out again, and as he had no more 
matches he roamed about the room looking for them. As he 
approached the settle by the stove, Sarah plucked his coat 
and laid her finger to her lips as if to impose silence. 

Wolff tore himself away peevishly and cried: 

. . Whatever is the matter with you all? Have you gone’ 
‘quite meschugge ? Nothing will happen at all.” 

ao seized his brother by the shoulder and shouted 
at him. 

“You say nothing will happen | They will send him to = 
» Siberia, that’s what they'll do! ”’ 
' Ruth winced and Sarah uttered a low cry, 
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Ebenezer brought his fist uown heavily on the table. 

“ Our parents will turn in their graves, they will! I believe 
I shall have a stroke. ... He has actually had his pases cut 
off!” 

‘That’s no crime. They wil grow again ” 

“ Wolff, Wolff, don’t ditve me quite meschugge with your 
foolish chatter !”’ 

“No necd for that! You're meschuege already Whit a 
fuss you're kicking up about those wretch: 1 fates! You can’t 
say they’re particularly beautiful Young men with long pates 
over their ears—it’s only a fashion!” 

“Enough! Even though you are my brother, I allow no 
one to make fun of such holy things in my house!” 

“What I should hke to know 1s, since when have #Pazes 
had anything to do withieligion ? In Moscow 1n St Pctersburg, 
and also in Warsaw, there are hundreds of Jews who no longer 
let their pates grow When I was in Vienna——”’ 

Ebenezer inter.upted his brother, and once more st11' ing the 
table with his fist, shouted ° 

‘In Moscow, in St Pete:sburg, and m Warsaw the people 
can do what they like. I don’t care a fig! But we are not in 
Moscow, or in Vienna, or m St Petersburg, we aie in Lesch- 
newka, and anyway, there 1s no need for my son to do as others 

Y a3 


“Why are you upsetting yoursclf so?” Sarah inter- 
posed anxiously frum the stove ‘“ Our child- —” 

“Child! Child!” scoffed Ebenezer “ The child 1s already 
over thirty! Becky and Sammy aie childicn ” 

Sarah’s eyes filled with tears and she gave a deep sigh. 

“Now, don’t start crying, whatever you do My blood is 
boiling as itis Whatever can he have to talk to his wife about 
all this trme’ It’s taking him hours and hours to talk 1t over 
with her. Why, he has even sent the cluldren away.” 

And Wolff Fuchs calmly knocked his pipe out on to the floor 
and stamped on the ashes After he had blown through the 
stem, he turned towards his brother. 

“I can well remember how, years ago, when you came home 
from the country on Evef Schabbes,? you used iminediately to 
shut yourself up with dear Sarah, even if 1t was only three 
o'clock m the afternoon.” 

Wolff chuckled quietly to himself, but was interrupted by a 
fit of coughing. 


“Cdestremane 


& Eariecks * Sabbath Eve. 
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“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” Ruth cried 
indignantly from the settle by the stove 

“You didn’t say that twenty years ago, Ruth dear!” 

“One can sec what mixing with the people of Warsaw has 
done for you! Sarah go up to Haschcl and tell him to come 
down at once |” 


20 


“ Now then, Wisil Wasiljewitsch Politschefiskhy, just hsten a 
momcnt Wc are going to mde over to J cschucwha and suround 
the Jewish quaite: completely You must post five ot 1% men 
near the wood Nobody must escape Arnest anybody who 
tries to) Do you understand ? ” 

‘ Yes, sir!’”’—and Lieutcnant Politscheffsky’s bulgy eyes 
stared into his chief’s He was not quite sober yet, which made 
him look morc besotted than usual 

‘ Would you hke a glass of real Martell, Poltschefisky— 
Five Star?” 

“Oh thank you very much 

Both mcn emptied their glasses 

“ Well, now, let s be off How the Jewish rabble will stare | 
We shall show them again who 1s master here High time, 
too!” 

“Tam quite excited about it already I can’t abide the 
Jews, su When one borrows money from one of the dogs, he 
demands a hundred per cent and insists on having both the 
capital and the interest | ”’ 

‘Pyotr! My sword and the heavy whip! Politscheffsky, 
my dear fellow, in an hour’s time we shall be in the Jews’ laur, 
and then the Jews will have a nice time!” 

‘J am looking forwaid to going for the Jews!” 

Before the Gendarmerie Depét the horses of the officers and 
men stood ready saddled Sergeant-major Smuiersky stepped 
out of a doorway as the officers arrived, and formally reported 
that everything was 1n order 

Captain Kerentzscheff gave his orders to the sergeant-mayjor, 
who handed them on to the corporal 

The order “ Mount!” rang out, and the cavalcade, with the 
captain and the heutenant at its head, rode eastwards through 
the town into the high road to Leschnewka 

“ What have the Jews been up to in Leschnewka, sir ? ” 

* Well, my dear Politschefisky, the Jews in Leschnewka have 
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‘not been up to anything, but the aaa in St. Petersburg 
’ have flung a bomb into the Police Ministcr’s house.” 

“Maria! Is he dead, then? Who will take his place? 
And anyhow, why are we riding to the Jewish quarter of 
Leschnewka aes 

‘The son of Kalisch, the Jew shopkeeper, was one of the 
perpetrators of the outrage.” 

‘‘Oh, and he has come home ? ” 

" Probably, for the whole band of Nihilists has disappeared 
from St. Petersburg. But no matter, we will soon catch him. 
Halt!” 

_ The troop halted in the open ficld. 

““Smiersky, you will ride along this fieldpath and enter the 
town from the rear. Post your men, and then meet me in three- 
quarters of an hour’s time at the Rabbi's house in Leschuewka. 
Be careful ! ”’ 

The sergeant-major, with twelve men, rode along the narrow 
field-path in a southerly direction. 
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“Why are you all so quict all of a sudden ? Has somebody 
been pas ing judgment on mc ?”’ And Haschel’s eyes wandered 
from one to the other Gitte] sat down at her little sewing-table 
in the corner by the window. 

“Who 15 somcbody ? What 1s somebody’s name?” cned 
his father excitedly 

Haschel tcokh a scat between his mother and his aunt, on the 
settle by the stove He took his mother’s hand and stroked it 
tendcriv 

“T am causing you a lot of trouble, mother ” 

“Yes, yes, you ate causing us a lot of trouble!’ said T benezer, 
coming up to the group round the stove ‘“ What 1s to happen 
now’? You are thirty and you have got it firmly fixcd in your 
head that you must be a student It was beneath your dignity 
to travel the country with a horse and cart and sell kitchen- 
ware No, you wanted to study philology. It has taken me 
two years even to he able to pronounce the word!” 

“You ought to have said he wanted to be a vet '!”’ Wolff 
Fuchs cried across the table 

Haschel shook his head and Jaughed 

“Have you gone quite meschugge ?”’ Ebenezer exclaimed 
** What has a vet got to do with it ¢” 

Uncle Wolff took a few strong pulls at his pipe 

“ Well, what can filly-ology mean? A man that studies 
that must have something to do with animals ” 

Gittel laughed aloud 

Ebenezer turned fiercely upon her 

‘Yes, you laugh, you laugh! Butit remains to be seen how 
long you will keep it up! Now then, Mr Student, Mr. Unfinished 
Doctor, will you at last tell me what the matter 1s ? ” 

Haschel rose and came to the tuble 

“ Didn't I tell you as soon as [ arrived ? What morc do you 
want me tosay? We held some meetings We have read a lot 
and expressed our opinions on the problems of hfe ”’ 

“ But what has all that got to do with the police? Why 


‘have you suddenly turned up here? Surely you said rea . 
about the police when you arrived here to-day? ”’ And the ol 
man grew more and more heated as he spoke. 

“ Father, if only you had the slightest inkling of what goes 
on over there! The way you live here is unworthy of human 
beings. The peasants are cowed and demoralised and have 
none of the rights that workers ought to enjoy. Everybody is 

. sacrificed to the despotism of corrupt and swindling officials.”’ 

“ What has all that got to do with you? What have you got 
to do with peasants and workers? And what do you mean by 
how we live here ? Don’t we live well enough ? ” 

“Yes, and how well! You bow and scrape before every- 
body, and let yourselves be beaten, scoffed at, hunted out, 
plundered and murdered. Can’t you sce that your existence is 
worse than that of the beasts of the field ? ” 

“T forbid you to speak like that in my house! Who is a 
beast here ?—I or your mother ? ” 

Haschel shook his head desperately. Gittel made a sign to 
him from where she was sitting to hold his tongue. But he paid 
no attention. 

“ That is the sad part about it! That is the whole trouble ! 
You no longer feel your shame and humiliation |” 

‘Come, now,” said Uncle Wolff Fuchs, “‘must one always be 
in sackcloth and ashes? Let’s leave that to other people.” 

It was Haschel’s turn to grow angry, and turning on his 
uncle, he exclaimed : 

“You have sunk so low that you have lost all self-respect 
and regard for the rights of man.” 

“You be quiet, I tell you!” cried his father. “I forbid you 
to insult the Jewish religion again in my house. Do you hear ? ” 

‘What has all this got to do with religion ? ”’ 

“And so this 1s what I have had to turn everything upside 
down for! This is what you went to St. Petersburg to study 
for! What is it do with the students if we are backward? 

A day will come when we shall no longer be backward. We are 
_the Chosen People of God, that’s what we are! ”’ 

“Yes, indeed, the Chosen People of God,” retorted Haschel, : 
firing up. ‘‘ The Chosen People of God in order to be hated 
“by the whole world! We are living in an age of progress; 
in the great cities men are striving for the perfection of man- 
kind. Only you sit here buried in your books which are quite 
‘out of touch with the present and have nothing in common 
“with it, but are opposed to progress of every kind. All the 
‘game, if any change or invention is introduced which you can 
‘turn to your own personal profit you all pounce on it and. 
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exploit it, forgetting how a moment before you had been opposed 
to all progress.”’ 

“‘T allowed you to go to St Petersburg to become a doctor, 
an advocate in the courts of law, or, for that matter, a philologist; 
but I did not send you there to turn the whole world upside down, 
For thousands of years the Jews hzve Irved quite well and have 
become famous in business, without interfering with their 
religious observances or meddhng 1n other people’s conceins ” 

“All the sum. we must acknowledge,” interposed Wolff 
Fuchs Kalisch, “we must acknowledge that in one respect 
Haschel 1s mnght. When I was in Vienna——” 

“We know all about your experiences in Vienna; we know 
them by heart and are no longer interested 1n them, dear brother. 
You have already told us a hundred times that the Jews in 
Vienna no longer live in one quarter, that they marry Christian 
girls, that they no longer go to the Temple on the Sabbath, and 
that they put their best clothes on on Sundays. We want 
none of these innovations As I told you before, we are the 
Chosen People of God, and are destined one day to be as great 
as we were five thousand years ago We must look after our- 
selves, not after snivelling students lke you What does 
the rest of the world matter to us so long as we can carry on our 
business ° ”’ 

‘‘ The fact that you shtd yourself up nervously in your own 
streets, as you do hele, 1s the woist thing that could happeas. 
For you refuse to hear and see anything of what gocs on in 
the world Even in the great citics you do exactly the same 
thing But the world has progiessed too far We can no 
longer look at things from the standpoimt of Moses! The 
world and mankmd are striding 1apidly forward, and there is 
no room foi people who are blind to the present As a body 
you are hindrances both to progress and to culture Nobody 
can arrest the march of events, not even God’s Chosen People, 
no matter how much Jewish scholars and Rabbis fuss about 
their old books and go on secking new interpretations of old 
doctrines It is no good their dwelling on things which have 
long since been explained, and not always in the sense which 
the orthodox would wish them to be explamed If the old 
insist on adhering to this impossible point of view, it is the 
duty of the young Jews to stir them up, and we must fulfil our 
mission Whether old Biblical laws have to be broken or not 
is neither here nor there It is no good your trying to oppose 
the spirit of the age. Nobody can make the clock stand 
still.” 

“Once more I forbid you to speak like that in my house] 





“Our traditions are holy, our forefathers believed them. If you 
have mixed with people in St. ere who think differently, 
if you no longer believe in our religion, I cannot help it. You 
are old enough. But in my house I won’t have such things 
said. I have already told you this more than once. If my son 
mixes with Christians and Nihilists, then he is a Jew no longer. 
He is my son no longer.” 

“Ebenezer, think what you are saying!” cried Sarah. 
“He is our child!” 

“‘ When I was in Vienna——”’ 

“I wish you would shut up once and for all about your 
idiotic Vienna! You are half an anarchist, too, my brother. 
Why, he smokes on the Sabbath!” 

“ The doctor told him,” interjected Ruth, ‘‘ that on account 
of his asthma he ought to smoke every day. When we were 
travelling from Karlsbad to Vienna ie 

“ Aren’t you ever going to shut up about your everlasting 
Vienna? I am sick and tired of it! Haschel, I insist on 
knowing, once and for all, what happened to you in St. Peters- 
burg |” 

‘“‘ How often do you want me to tell you? All we did was 
to discuss the ways and means for relicving the misery of the 
oppressed in Russia, the misery of the Jews as well. When 
you say, father, that I am a Jew no longer, you do not under- 
stand the facts. One can be a guod Jew, just as I am, and 
call attention to the failings of Judaism notwithstanding. 
It has nothing in the world to do with religion. The masses in 
Russia are pining under a despotic Government. All we did 
was to put our ideas into writing. We are not anarchists, but 
there happened to be a spy among us. But what do you know 
of the Ochrana, of the Black Hundred, or the secret police? 
The Ochrana is nothing more or less than the official political 

olice, or Gendarmerie. It works in secret, together with the 

lack Hundred, who are scattered all over Russia. The 
secret police allow themselves to be bribed by everybody. 
Moncy flows into their coffers from every quarter. Anybody 
who can pay gets on all right so long as the stream of gold does 
not dry up. There are many who, in order to protect them- 
selves against the persecution of these bloodhounds and ex- 
tortioners, become spies themselves and betray the others—who 
are not always the guilly. No! All they dois to give the name 
of some rich man, who need not be guilty of any crime at all. 
When the houses are searched, compromising papers, which 
the police bring with them, are smuggled between the letters 
or other documents of the suspected person, and then found, 
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If the man can pay enough, he becomes a victim ad 
If he has no influence in the higher spheres of society he is 
for ever bled. The blackmailer comes quite officially on the 
specified day and gets hismoney. Traitors and spies innumerable 
are distributed over the country. The Ochrana compiles lists 
that are far more exhaustive than the municipal records of 
inhabitants. Grand dukes, generals, ministers, officials, actors, 
workmen, prostitutes and souteneurs, and, to their shame be it 
said, also a number of Jews, arc in the service ot the Ochrana 
or are members of the Black Hundied. And the crime of the 
Jewish spies is all the greater and more heinous seeing that 
they invariably denounce the people of their own faith. Very 
often they are implicated in the artifiually provoked pogroms.” 
~ aus God!” And Sarah covered her face with her 


" And how did you get to know all this? Can you prove 
your allegations against the Jews?” 

‘We have received thousands of proofs of them. Yesterday 
a bomb was thrown into the house of the Mumster of Police. 
None of us had anything to do with it. We knew nothing 
whatever about it; but, in spite of that, a Jewish student 
denounced us!” 

“ Impossible |’ cried Uncle Wolff. 

“ But when I tell you it 1s so. His name was Rosenblatt. 
He was the greatest tub-thumper of us all At every meeting 
it was he who raised his voice loudest, and kept weing us to 
put words into deeds, meaning political murders. He tried to 
introduce peuple into the union who were the most extreme 
Radicals. But we would not accept them. He pieached 
propaganda by decds When the last vote was taken he was 
made our secretary.” 

“That shows how clever you all weic,” said Ebenezer, 
shaking his head. 

‘Nobody could possibly have suspected what Rosenblatt 
had up his sleeve. Everybody believed in him ” 

‘Were you all Jews ? ” his mother inquucd 

“No Towards the end there were only forty-two of us, 
of whom sixteen were Jews and three Jewesses The black- 
guard had made copies of all our papers and given them to the 
police. If Sonja Goldblum, who hved with him, had not hap- 
pened to catch sight of a picce of manuscript that had fallen to 
the peat in the lodgings they shared, we should all be in pnson 
to-day !”’ 

. What do you mean? Who lived with him? She is his 
wife, then?” 
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“Oh no! Well, yes—exactly like his wife. Things are 
different in student circles ”’ 


“ When I was in Vienna there was——” 
“T have already told you a hundred times that we do not 
want to know anything about Vienna So you have nice 


morals over there! She lived with him but she was not marned ” 

“You can’t judge such things from here In St Petersburg 
the circumstances are quite different The socalled moral 
code 1s not so strict there All the same, Sonja 1s a much more 
moral woman than many a mariied wife Among the students 
the 1dea of marriage without af its legal tomfvolery 1s held 
much more sacred than in many a maztiage cclebrated in the 
Temple ot in church ” 

“Haschel, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! Your aunt 
and your mother are sitting there and you dare to say such 
things!” 

‘TI tell you that Sonja is a highly respectable gir]! Al- 
though she loved Rosenblatt, shc came to warn us as soon as 
she discovered his treachery ”’ 

“And what can they do to you®”’ Ebenezer inquired, with 
an anxious quiver in his voice 

“ Well, I suppose I must tell you, after all” 

“ Haschel my child!” his mother cried 

“Well, goon Tell us!” urged his father 

“T have discussed everything with Gittel, and have only 
been waiting for night to fall I must try to reach the frontier 
in the dark Ihere is a train that leaves Kowel for Lemberg 
at twelve o’clock ’ 

“God in heaven ! ’’ whimpered Sarah 

Haschel kissed her. 

“Think, mother dear, it won’t be for very long Perhaps 
a few wecks, perhaps a few months I got a false passport 
from Sonja and hope to make good my escape to Austria with it. 
Sammy Steigerwald’s father will drive me in his cart to Kowel, 
and caily to-morrow morning I shall be in Lemberg The 
Austrians do not extradite people ”’ 

“Oh, my child, my child!” moaned Sarah, as Haschel 
clasped her to his breast 

“ A nice mess you have made of it |” 

Gittel had also gone up to his mother and was trying to 
comfort the old woman “Don’t cry, mother MHaschel will 
soon come back ” 

Sarah pushed her daughter-in-law violently away from her. 

“Leave me alone! You are entirely responsible for all this 
Jf Haschel had marned another woman this would never have 
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happened. Ever since you came into this house misfortune 
has never left its doors! ” 

“ Mother, leave Gittel alone! It is not her fault at all. 
There is not a better wife in the world!” 

The old woman turned angrily away, and returned to the 
settle by the stove. 

The door flew open and Betty and Sammy burst into the room. 

“Grandpapa, giandpapa! Such fine soldiers have 
arrived !”’ cried little Becky. 

“Yes, and the big man on the horse has gold on his shoulders, 
and gold here, and gold there, and gold pieces hanging from a 
fine red sash. And he has a sword, too, which hangs down 
close to the hoise!” 

“The Gendarmerie!” cried Ebenezer, frightened to death. 

*“Good God!” exclaimed Sarah, and she ran to Haschel 
once more and clasped him to her breast 

Gittel had also flung her arms about him 

“ Haschel, my husband, they are coming to fetch you!” 

“Now, don’t all of you go and lose your heads! How do 
you know they are coming for Haschel? Haven’t the Gen- 
darmerie often been in the town before?” And, hiding his 
anxiety, Uncle Wolff went from one to the other, pulling ner- 
vously at his pipe, although it had gone out. 

“ My child, my child, my Haschel! Just God in heaven! ” 
Sarah repeated again and again. 

“Uncle Wolff, why is grandmother crying? Will the 
ae hurt her?” little Becky inquired gravely of Wolff 

uchs. 

Meanwhile little Sammy was riding his grandfather's walking- 
stick round the room. 

Haschel led his mother back to the settle by the stove and 
persuaded her to sit down. 

“Now you see, my son, what all this leads to. If you 
had kept to your studies this would not have happened. But 
he had to attend meetings! What does the State matter to the 
Jews, so long as it leaves them in peace ? ” 

“ Haschel, for the sake of the children, go and hide yourself ! ” 
begged Gittel. 
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Captain Ivan Ivanovitch Kerentzscheff of the Gendarmerie 
and Licutenant Politscheffski were standing in fiont of Rabbi 
Ezra Loeb. Sergeant-major Smiersky was waiting at the back 
of the room 

The little band had entered Leschnewka by devious ways, 
and taken it by surprisc. A cordon had been drawn round 
all possible exits from the Jewish quarter. The captain had 
collected the three policemen of Leschnewka from various 
taverns and forbidden them to go out of sight The three drunken 
sots were to help the Gendarmerie to close all the streets. The 
captain was well aware that these corrupt wietches would be 
certain, for the sake of a tip, to warn the man they sought that 
the Gendarmerie had arrived. 

They entered the Rabbi’s house just as unexpectedly as 
they had appeared in the village its.If 

“Put your coat on, Rabbi, and take us to the Jew, Ebenezer 
Kalisch, the ironmonger.”’ 

“Certainly, Captain’ The Rabbi was pale, and was 
shaking in every limb. 

‘‘ Kalisch’s son came back early to-day, didn’t he, Rabbi ? ”’ 

“ His son? Haschel? As far as I 1 now he is in St. Peters- 
burg, Colonel.” 

“But you have already spoken to him to-day, haven’t you ? 
He must have been here to sec you, Rabbi” 

“TI beg your pardon, Colonel, I know nothing whatever 
about it. He has not been here.” 

“Don’t lie, you dog of a Jew!” shouted Politscheffsky. 
“ Don’t lie, or the captain will have your hide tanned | ”’ 

“Lieutenant, on my soul, it is the plain truth ” 

In the next room, the door of which was ajar, the Rabbi’s 
wife was listening to the conversation, her throat stiff with 
fear. At last she crept out of the room, ran through the kitchen 
, passage, and out into the street, to the house of Chaim Baffeles, 
the Temple beadle. 

The beadle was sitting with his wife, playing a game of 
flominoes, when Rabbi Loeb’s wife burst into the room. 
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“For heaven's sake make haste, Baffeles! Quick, as fast 
as your legs will carry you, over to the Kalsches! The Gen- 
darmerie are here, and are going to arrest Hlaschel | ”’ 

‘ Alach-a-day !"’ cned Mrs. Baffeles, “Get your things on 
quickly, Chaim, and 1un as fast as your legs will carry you.” 
Then, turning to the Rabbi’s wife, she inquued, ‘‘ What has he 
done, tO that rascal, Haschel? Has he stolen some- 
thing ? ”’ 

Chaim Baffeles had put on his haftan and slipped on his bed- 
room slippers Quickly knocliny down the dominoes which had 
stood bcforc him, he shouted to his wife ‘ 

“Let them be as they are , we will finish our game presently. 
I put the double-s1. last and don’t look at my dominoes.” 
So saying, the old beadle hurried out cf the room. 
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The horses of the officers and the sergeant-major were stand- 
ing in front of the Rabbi’s house 

A group of men, women, and children had gathered at a 
respectful distance round them, and were looking anxiously 
and inquisitively at the lh hted windows of the Rabbi’s house 
The men were communicating their fears to cach other in whispers 
They cid not yet know what was the matte:, but the presence 
of the Gendarmerie augured no good Mothers sent ther 
danghteis home young husbands locked their wives up 

The door of the Rabbis house was flung open and Rabbi 
Loeb appeared on the threshold with the ofhcers and the sergeant- 
major The officers sprang into the saddle and_ the 
sergeant-major followed suit Kabbi Loeb still stood on the 
threshold 

“Well where do the Kalisches live?” inquired the captain 

“ Right at the far cnd of the town, at the other end of the 
community, Colonel,”’ repli d the Rabb: 

“ Then go ahead and show us the way,” said Kerentzscheft 

Rabbi Locb descended the steps, and shnking along the 
walls of the houses, he went thiough the streets, followed by 
the officers and the gendimnes The inquisitive townsfolk 
follow.d at a 1espectful distance. 
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* Haschel, quick, quick! Go and hide yourself! The 
captain of the Gendarmerie from Borowno with two other officers 
is at the Rabbi's and is looking for you! ‘They are going to take 
you away !”’ 

His mother sobbed aloud. 

“My child, oh, my child!” 

“Go and hide yourself in the loft,’’ said Ebenezer, his voice 
shaking with fear. “ Quick, go up to the loft, Haschel, my 
child. Therein the great chest where the Passover ware is kept ! 
Hide yourself there! Nobody will look for you there!” All 
memory of the quarrel had been forgotten. 

“ Wouldn't it be better for him to come over to us?” 

Gittel ran quickly up the stairs at the back of the passage. 

“No, that’s no good,” sighed Chaim Baffeles. ‘‘ He had 
better run across the yard and make as fast as he can for the 
Borowno woods.” 

“ Wolff! Ruth! Take Becky and Sammy over to your 
place, and when the officers have gone you can bring them back 
again.” 

“Very well, Ebenezer, we will take the children with us.” 

Sammy had begun to cry, and Becky chimed in. Ruth took 
the children by the hand and led them to the door. Gittel came 
down with a man’s fur coat and an astrachan cap. 

“Quick, quick, Haschel! Put these things on! It'll get 
cold in the night, and if you wear these you won’t be recognised 
so easily.” So saying, she helped him into the coat. 

‘“‘T hope to God they won’t come at once,” sobbed Sarah. 

“Oh no, they’re talking it all over first with the Rabbi,” 
said the beadle comfortingly. 

“ When I was in Vienna——”’ 

“You God-forsaken lunatic! When the deuce will you once 
and for all shut up about Vienna? We have other zores! to 

think about.” 
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Haschel kissed the children good-bye and tried to console 
their weeping mother. 

Wolff Fuchs embraced Haschel and kissed him on both cheeks, 
ae “ Haschel, just you go to Reuben Lachapfel in Vienna. 

ere——”’ 

But Ruth and Ebenezer pushed the uncle together with the 
children out of the door. 

Chaim Baffeles returned fiom the window, where he had 
been keeping a look-out, and cried : 

“Burry up! They will soon be here!” 

; Sarah hung on Haschel’s neck sobbing as if her heart would 
reak, 

‘Mother! Father! Be good to Gittel and the children ! ” 

“Of course, of course! Now go!”’ 

Ebenezer took his son’s head in both hands and kissed him 
on the brow. 

“God bless you, my child |” 

Haschel and Gittel ran with Chaim Baffeles out of the kitchen 
door, and Sarah, bursting into loud sobs, collapsed on to the 
settle by the stove. 

Meanwhile, night had fallen and dusk had given way to 
darkness. Outside the snow was beginning to fall, and great 
flakes were floating in slow, small curves about the window. 
The only sound that broke the stillness was the whining and 
sobbing of the old woman. 

Gittel came back, wiping her eyes with a_ hand- 
kerchief, and went and sat down heside the weeping Sarah. 

Suddenly there was a sound of voices outside. Ebenezer 
started upin terror, and pulled Gittcl up from the settle by the stove. 

“Go up to the loft, quickly, quickly, and hide yourself behind 
the old clothes! Make haste!” 

“No, no, I will stay with mother ! ” 

But Ebenezer pushed his daughter-in-law backwards towards 
the stairs. 

“Hide yourself up there, and don’t stir! And don’t forget 
that Haschel has not been here!” 

“ Yes, father, yes! But what about mother?” 

“T’ll look after mother. You necdn’t be afraid. Now go. 
Don’t you hearme? They are coming!” 

Gittel ran quickly upstairs. Ebenezer sat heavily down at 
the table. Sarah was still whimpering. 

“ My child, oh, my child!” 

With a violent blow the door was flung open. Outside, 
Kerentzscheff’s voice could be heard : 

_ “Go in and make them light a light at once!” 
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“ Yes, colonel |” the Rabbi's voice was heard tosay. Where- 
upon he entered the room 

“Is there anybody here?” he cned “ Kahsch, strike 
a hght The Commandant of the Gendarmerie is here with 
another officer and wants to speak to you ” 

“Where has that rascal Wolff hidden the matches ? ” Ebcnezer 
Kalisch’s voice was heard to say out of the darkness At last 
the matches were found, a light was struck, and very soon an 
oil lamp was burning 

Captain Kerentzscheff, [Tieutenant Politscheffsky, and ser- 
geant-major Smiershy entered the 100m 

Sarah gazed in terror at the officcrs Ebenezer greeted them 
humbly and bowed low 

“ Are you the hardware merchant, Ebenezer Kalisch ? ” 

“Yes, Colonel ”’ 

“ Captain 1s what you have got to call me Is that your 
wife there ? ”’ 

‘Yes, Col—Captain She, over there, 1s my wife ”’ 

“Call your son ”’ 

“‘ My son 1s not here, Captain ” 

“T command you to bring your son here immediately ! ” 

“ Captain, my son 1s not here ”’ 

Kerentzscheff struck the tabl. hghtly with his 1iding whup. 

“TY tell you your son is here! Call him or fetch him here, 
Smiershy, go with him ” 

Coloncl I cin only repeat that my son 1s not at home ” 

“You damned Jew! ’—and his whip fell with a crack on 
Ebenezer’s back ‘“‘ Will you tell me now where the rascal of 
a Jew is!” 

Sarah sprang up from the scttle by the stove and tried to 
reach her unfortunate husband But Smuersky pushed her 
roughly back 

“Colonel, I implore you to tell your sergeant-major not to 
be so rough with my wife ” 

“Hold your tongue, you scoundrel of a Jew! If you don’t 
tell me at once where the Nihilist 1: I will have you and that 
old hag over there given twenty five strokes each on your 
naked backs, but outside in the snow! ”’ 

“Colonel if you will allow me,” the Rabbi ventured to 
imterpose ‘Colonel, 1f young Kalisch were here, his father 
would certainly tell you ”’ 

“ Now then, you Jewish sky puot, 1f you open your mouth 
again without bemg asked you will get twenty-five strokes 
on your lousy hide as well, do you understand? And now, for 
the last (ume, I ask you, where is your son ? ” 
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“ Sir, dear, splendid Colonel,” said Sarah, creeping timidly 
up to him, “ dear, good officer, do not strike my husband Our 
son 1s not here!” 

““Smiersky !”? Kerentzscheff commanded “Fetch two of 
your men in here and search the whole house And as for you, 
you old witch, bring some tea and schnapps, but hurry up, o1 
there will be blows!’’ and he unbuckled his sword and flung 1t 
on the table 

Smiersky had gone out, but returned at once with two 
gendarmes and went up the stairs at the back with them 

‘Sarah dear,’ said Cbenezer, in order to get the old woman 
out of the room, his anxious eyes following the gendarmes as 
they disappeared upstairs, go, mother dear and bring some of 
the bavchcs and the large flash of Aontusczowha ”’ 

Sarah crept terrified out of the kitchen door 

Kerentzscheff turned to the Rabbi 

“ And now hurry up and go home and tell all the Jews in the 
village that if the Nihilist 1s not found something will happen to 
them in the moining My men will tie a few extra large knots 
in their whips 

The Rabb: turncd silently round and went over to the door. 

‘I say, you” the captain shouted after him, “ come back 
a moment, will you!” 

Rabbi Loeb turned round and walked up to the table again 

Kerentzscheff raised his whip and gave the priest a resounding 
blow across the face 

‘There! Now peithaps you will leain to say good-night 
when you go out!” 

The Rabbi put his hands to his bleeding face, bowed, and 
said 

‘“‘ Good-night, Captain ” and then hurried out of the reom 

Politscheffsky lauglied loudly 

“That 1s the wa} to deal with these filthy swine! ”’ 

Saiah, who now appeaicd with a tray on which there were 
a large bottle of schnapps a few glasscs and half a barches, 
laid the tray anxiously on the table in front of the officer, 
and then, with her cyes uptuined went neivously over to the 
samovar 

“ Pour out the drinks, dog of a Jew! ”’ the captain o1dered 

With a trembling hand, Ebenezer filled the glasses The 
officer picked up one glass, smelt 1t, and handed 1t to the old man 

‘“* Drink, Jew !”’ 

Ebenezer took a little sip 

“ Drink it al! up, Jew! ” 

Ebenezer emptied the glass, whereupon the captain took it 
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out of the old man’s hand and flung it into a corner of the room, 
so that it shivered into a thousand fragments. 

The old woman on the settle by the stove shut her eyes in 
terror and put her hands to her ears, Ebenezer dropped into 
the seat beside her. 

Kerentzscheff took two of the glasses and handed one to 
Politscheffsky. 

“Drink with me. Long live the Jews!” 

* Oh, in that case I won’t drink with you. I prefer to say 
‘to hell with the Jews !’” 

“ Allright, then. Long live the Jews and then to hell with 
them all | ’’ 

Smiersky now appeared at the top of the stairs followed by 
the soldiers. 

“* Well, where is the fellow?” 

“Tf you please, Captain, we have searched everywhere. 
We have found nothing.” 

“ Get out |” 

Smiersky and the two men saluted and left the room. 

‘“ Drink, Wasil Wasiljewitsch Politscheffsky! The fellow 
can’t have gone very far. The whole lair is surrounded.” 

‘The tea is boiling, so let’s have some Jewish tea, Captain. 
and some Jewish schnapps, you know. The Jews have the best 
food and drink in the world, you know, Ivan Ivanovitch 
Kerentzscheff. I am going to have a picce of this Jewish bread 
now, you know.” 

“ Wasil Wasiljewitsch, you really must break yourself of that 
habit of always saying ‘ you know’! ”’ 

“Ah, Ivan Ivanovitch, you know, that’s very difficult, you 
know. We've already had too much schnapps to-day, you 
know, so that I can’t help always saying ‘ you know’ or break 
myself of the habit, you know ” ~and he took up his glass, which 
had been filled again, and reeled over to the settle by the stove. 
Then, standing before the two old people, he raised it and cried: 

“You know, you dog of a Jew, you must have some of your 
own brandy, too. So drink !”—and so saying, he flung the con- 
tents of his glass right into the old man’s face. “‘ Now, you old 
hag, you can kiss his stinking beard and lick off the brandy, 
so as to have some of it as well.” 

After this heroic deed, Politscheffsky staggered back to the table. 

There was a sound of voices outside. Kerentzscheff gave a 
loud guffaw, and, going over to the door, opened it. The murmur 
of voices grew louder and louder. 

Ebenezer and Sarah listened anxiously, looking towards the 
door with eyes full of horror. The old man got up slowly. 
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Kerentzscheff returned to the table, his face all smiles, 

“ They have got him already, I fancy !”’ 

“If they’ve got him, Ivan Ivanovitch, we'll get the reward, 
you know ” 

Smuiersky now appeared in the doorway 

“Captain, I beg to report that Lance-corporal Gregorieff 
caught the Jew in the wood ” 

Ebenezer ran towards the door Sarah gave a loud sob. 
Her eyes were riveted on the door 

** Bring the dog in!’ Kerentzscheff commanded 

The people outside were crowding round the window flattening 
their noses against the panes 

“ Drive those Jews away from the window, Smiersky,’’ cried 
Politscheffsky. 

Haschel was flung through the door into the 100m with such 
violence that he fell on his knecs, and the heutenant gave him a 
lick. Breathing heavily, the young man got up. Hus face and 
coat were covered with blood. Hus hcad was bare and his hands 
were tied bchind his back. 

His mother ran towards him, crying: 

ee God’s name, my child, what have they done to 
you ¥) 

But Smiersky caught hold of the old woman and pulled her 
back so brutally that she fell to the floor. 

Old Ebenezer crept up to the captain, his face as white as 
snow, and his voice shook as he said 

“‘ Captain, see what they have done to my son!” 

Outside, m front of the window, the inquisitive crowd were 
flattening their noses against the panes, when thesoldiers suddenly 
lashed out at them brutally with their whips, and they scattered, 
screaming, in all directions Smuersky came back and, going to 
the window, drew the flowered curtains across 1t. 

Haschel had failed to make his escape. When he had taken 
leave of Gittel and the beadle he had run, under cover of 
darkness, across the fields to the wood But the wind was driving 
into his face and the flakes prevented him from seeing properly. 
He crept cautiously along the path a few hundred paces away 
from the wood, and the snow began to fall more heavily — 

Lance-corporal Gregorieff had been detailed to watch that 
part of the wood at which Haschel was aiming. He was furious 
at being put on duty there in such appalling weather instead 
of sitting with his host in Borowno in a warm room drinking 
schnapps. He had taken up a position against a tree which 
afforded him some protection. The glow of his cigarette shone 
through the darkness of the night. The falling flakes of snow 
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would have extinguished it had he not held his hand carefull 
over it. eS 

There was a lonely peasant hut about fifty yards away from 
the wood. 

Haschel, with head bowed against the storm, trudged on his 
way. When he reached the lonely hut, a dog began to bark, 
pulling angrily at his chain, his hoarse barks shnll with rage. 

The fugitive tried to get past the place as quickly as possible. 
The little windows of the miserable hovel emitted a faint light. 

Gregorieff, attracted by the barking of the dog, tried to 
pierce the darkness of the night, and, with his hand over his eyes, 
gazed intently in the direc tion of the hut. 

In the light of the window he saw a man’s silhouette 
hurrying by, and the wild barking of the dog confirmed his 
suspicions. The fugitive was making for the wood. Gregorieff 
slipped behind a tree and cagerly watched the figure as 1t came 
towards him. 

With his collar pulled right up and his cap drawn over his 
ears, Haschel was trying to reach the edge of the wood. Me 
stoppcd a moment and turned round to look at the hut, to make 
sure that no one was following him. His thoughts were with 
his parents, and his wife and cluldren. He was not so anxious 
about the latter as he was about the former. He knew the 
Gendarmerie only too well, and was aware how brutal they could 
be, sparing neither age nor illness, particularly when it was a 
question of dealing with the Jews. Inimpotent rage, he clenched 
his fists. When, oh when, would things be different in Holy 
Russia ? When would the sun of deliverance rise over her 
tortured people ? When would the persecution of the innocents 
be at an end? When would the deliverer come with power to 
make those in high places behave hke human beings, and a 
system of humaneofficials be established in the place of the corrupt, 
brutal, and sadistic creatures who at present had it in their 
power to torture to death those delivered up to them and 
basely to deprive them of all their possessions ? 

Haschel brushed the snow from his brow. His dreams and 
wishes did not help him, and he silently prayed that this time the 
men who were now searching for him in his parents’ house might 
at least be human. Why were there so many infamous pcople 
in the world ? 

He never dreamt that one of the very creatures he dreaded 
so much was standing quite close to him, hidden behind a tree, 
watching himapproach. He did not know that what this police 
Spy would have preferred above all would have been to fire on him, 
and that it was only the prospect of getting a few roubles by way 
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of reward that restrained lum from shooting down the fugitive 
who was only a few yards away. 

Haschel cast one last look at the home which perhaps he would 
never see again, and heaved a deep sigh Then, turning round, 
he entered the wood, He hid not taken three steps before he 
received a violent push, which was more lke a blow, in the 
back, making him stagger forward a yard or two and then fall 
Before he could scramble to his feet, Lance-corporal Gregorieff 
was kneeling onhim MHaschel defended himself, and a life and- 
death struggle ensued between the two Haschel would 
have gained the upper hand if, at the lance corporal’s 
shouts, a number of his comrades had not hurried to the spot 
Five men now rained down blows on Haschel, and if Gregorieff 
had not implored them to stop thcy would have made an end 
of their unfoitunate victim Pulling him roughly to his fect 
and binding him, they drove him on with kicks and blows from 
the butt end of their mfles 

At the entrance to the town Smieishy met them 

“Ah ha so we have got you, you dirty dog of a Jew! ”—and 
he gave the defenceless man a brutal blow in the face 

He then searched Haschel and took his wallct his watch his 
kmife, lus letters, and even his handkerchief from him, and then 
pushed him before him through the street An inquisitive crowd 
had gathered and followed the escort 

“ But, Captain,’ exclaimed Cbenezer, ‘ just see how they have 
ill-treated my son!” 

“He will look even better when he 1s hanging from the 
gallows ! ”’ 

His mother was sitting ciying on the settle by the stove 

“My child—oh, my poor child! ”’ 

Politschefisky reeled with a stupeficd smile round Haschel, 
who, with his teeth set, looked at the officers He was glad to 
see that Gittcl was not in the room 

“So they have caught you you swine!” ‘Then turning to 
the weeping mother Politscheffsky added “ Shut your mug, 
you o'd witch, or there will be blows! ° 

“Mother father, be calm!” exclaimed Hasclicl between his 
teeth ‘‘ Nothingcanhappentome Jam not aware of having 
done anything wrong I have committed no cnme”’ 

“If you dont jolly soon stop j.1bbering, you muserable 
Jewish rabble,” cried Kerentzscheff, ‘‘ Ill have you flogged, the 
whole lot of you! Come here, you bomb-thrower ! ” 

The soldiers pushed Haschel forward 

“ Have you s2arched him? ” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Smuersky, stepping forward,“ here, 
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in this handkerchief, is everything that he had on him.” So 
saying, the sergeant-major laid the bundle on the table. 

“But he has put my watch and my money in his other 

cket,”’ said Haschel. 

“You dirty Jew! You low swine! You didn’t have any 
money or any watch!” As he spoke, the sergeant-major spat 
in Haschel’s face and tried to give him a lash with his whip. 

‘“ Sergeant-major, put his money and his watch here on the 
table,” the captain commanded 

Smicrsky took the watch and the wallet from his pocket and, 
casting an infuriated glance at Haschel, laid them both on the 
table. 

The captain opened the wallet, took all the papers from it, 
looked them through, and then counted the money. 

“ There are two hundred and ten roubles beie.” 

“ There are four hundred and ten roubles,’ said Haschel. 

“You damned dog!” roaicd Kerentaschcff. ‘‘ You are asking 
for trouble! If I say there are two hundred and ten roubles 
there, then there is not one kopek more!” 

Haschel’s father miade anxious signs to him to be quiet, 
while his mother hfted her hands implouingly. 

“Captain, Captein,” said Haschel firmly, “if there are only 
two hundied and ten roubles in that wallet, then the sergeant- 
major has taken out the other two hundred.” 

“That’s a le, you dirty Jew! That’s a lie! I put the 
wallet in my pocket exactly as 1 took it from you!” 

Kerentzschef! took the glass of schnapps which Politscheffsky 
handed him and drank it off at one gulp. 

“Give me just one more, Wasil Wasiljewitsch. The schnapps 
is good! ‘hese thieves sell us the rotten stuff ind drink the 
best themsclves! ’’—and diaining the second glass, he fell back 
into a chair ‘ Come and sit down too, Wasil Wasiljewitsch.” 
Then, turning to Ilaschel again, he said: “ All nght, now speak 
up. What went on at those mectings of yours? ”’ 

Haschel looked into the captain’s face and was silent. 

“If you won’t speak, I shall have you flogged. Now 
tell me what you used to do at those meetings. What con- 
clusions did you come to? ”’ 

“What we said was that it was high time we had honest 
officials in Russia ”’ 

Kerentzscheff fingered the whip which was lying on the table. 
He poured himself out a teacup of schnapps, gulped it down his 
parched throat, looking out of the corners of his eyes at Haschel, 
who did not flinch beneath his gaze. 

“Qh, really? So a stinking Jew says that in Russia the 
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officials are thieves! You houmd!”—and, springing from his” 
geat, he struck out at Haschel. “You dog, you! You 
Jew! How dare you talk of honesty when everywhere 
officers, officials, and peasants are being cheated and sucked 
dry by the Jews? You dirty scamp, how dare you insult an 
officer of the Imperial Russian Army when you belong to the 
most swindling people on earth? All right, my boy! Early 
to-morrow we shall draw up a report of all this and I will write 
down what you have said.”’ 

“Don’t forget to include in the protocol that I have been 
robbed of two hundred roubles! ”’ 

Swinging round suddenly, Kerentzscheff struck out savagely 
at Haschel with his whip. 

“You swine, you! You accuse me of being a thief, do you ? 
You plague of a slimy Jew!” 

Ebenezer Kalisch, throwing caution to the winds, flung 
himself between the captain and Haschel, so that the officer’s 
blows fell on the old man. Sarah shrieked, and Smiersky, spring- 
ing on Ebenezer, tore him away, striking him with his whip as 
he did so. Haschel raised a foot and gave the savage 
sergeant-major such a kick in the back that he fell sprawling 
heavily to the floor. 

‘““That’s it, beat them! ”’ roared the drunken Politscheffeky. 
“ Beat the damned Jewish rabble to death!” 

Kerentzscheff pushed the old man aside and again struck 
Haschel over the head with his whip. ‘‘ There! There! Now 
you won't insult officers any more!” Then, sitting down, he 
poured himself out another glass of schnapps. 

“Take him away and bind him hand and foot!” 

Sarah had thrown herself on Haschel and was clinging to 
him, wiping the blood and dirt from his face with her apron. 

“‘ Mother, be quiet! I tell you nothing can happen to me.” 

“My child! My poor, poor child!” 

Smiersky had scrambled to his feet again, and was shaking. 
his fist threateningly at Haschel. 

“Come along! We will soon show you your proper placc ! ”’ 
he roared, and tore him brutally from the old woman, who lost 
her balance and fell sprawling to the floor. Ebenezer sprang 
towards her and helped her to get up and return to the settle 
by the stove. 

'. Politscheffsky reeled forwards towards the settle, and, 
shaking his fist in the faces of the old people, shouted : 

“The Jews must give up—all the money—that they have. 
cheated the—the Christians of—you know!” 

“Take him out!” commanded the captain. Smiersky and. 
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two soldiers took the prisoner between them and pushed him 
out through the door. ‘“ Put him in chains!” Kerentzscheff 
shouted «efter them. 

Utterly broken and no longer capable of offering any resist- 
ance, the two old people sat on the scttle by the stove. Almost 
unconsciously, as it were, Ebenezer was stroking Sarah’s cheeks. 

“‘ Smiersky, come back here ! ”’ 

The sergeant-major returned to the room. 

““Smiersky, you stay here. Wasil Wasiljewitsch, go with 
Smiersky and search the whole house. You must find the papers 
about the meetings of these bomb-throwers. The dog must 
ceitainly have hidden some secret documents in the house. You 
will be sure to find them.” 

“ Very good, Ivan Ivanovitsch—we—we—will soon find some- 
thing, you know,” and he reeled towards the staircase, followed 
by Smiersky. On reaching it, he fell down and crawled up on 
all fours. 

In the little attic next door to the bedroom of the young 
married couple there were clothes and furs hanging on a long 
row of pegs above old top-boots, shocs, and some india-rubber 
galoshes. The place smelt fusty and of moth-eaten garments. 

With her shoes still on her feet, Gittel had stepped into the 
top-boots and wrapped herself in two long fur coats hanging 
on the peg above her head, and she had stood in this 
position the whole time, trembling in every limb. When 
Smieisky searched the attic for Haschel the first time he came 
very near to finding her. He had even lifted the upper of the 
two fur coats, but had let it fall again directly, as a bronze 
brooch lying on a shelf had attracted him and lured him from 
the spot where Gittel was trembling so much that she nearly 
choked. When the gendarmes left the room they closed the 
door of it behind them, and, without thinking, Smiersky turned 
the key in the lock. He had also locked the door below when he 
came downstairs. Thus Gittel had becn spared the pain of 
either seeing or hearing her unfortunate husband. She did not 
even know that he had been caught, although, unable to bear 
the suspense any longer, she had left her hiding-place and had 
done her best to listen at the door. 

When she again heard the heavy footsteps on the stairs she 
got into the top-boots once more, and wrapped herself in the two 
fur coats. She heard the voices of the men and knew that they 
were in the next room, where they were turning everything upside 
down, whilst the drunken lieutenant was cursing and swearing. 
She shook in every limb when the key grated in the lock of the 
old attic door and the two men entered. The sweat was pouring 
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from her brow and back, although her whole body felt as cold 
as ice. Something told her that they would find her this time. 

Smiersky turned a light about the room whilst Politscheffsky 
took up his stand by the jamb of the door, stammering abuse and 
curses. 

“ Damnable— Jewish rabble—they have everything—and poor 
—lieutenant—of Im— perial Army—has muck |” 

Smieisky was Icaning over a box, searching for papers. 

Mcanwhile Kerentzscheft was sitting at the table downstairs 
and examining the papers that had been found in Haschel’s wallet. 
Then, taking the wallct, he counted the money again and growled: 

“ He will have two hundred strokes of the cat to-morrow 
morning!’’ Whereupon, turning round, he shouted to the 
men upstairs : 

“Well, how are you getting on, you two upstairs? Have 
you found anyihing yet, Wasil Wasiljewitsch ? ”’ 

Pohtscheffsky, hearing his chief’s voice, tried to move away 
from the jamb of the door against which he was leaning, and, as 
he did so, reeled and [cll on the stooping sergeant-major. The 
latter, losing his balance, tuinbled forward, and as he tried to 
save himself, he caught hold of the two fur coats in which 
Gittel was wrapped. The loops broke and the coats fell on the 
e rgeant-major, who, all unknowing, hung on to Gittel’s legs 
just bclow the knee. 

Gittel was so teiified that she could not even shriek. 

Politscheffsky, whose cyes had been fixed on the sergeant- 
major as he lay grovelling in the fur coats, did not at first 
notice Gittel. 

Discntangling himself, Smiersky exclaimed 

‘“‘ Sir, there is someone hete.”’ 

Raising his head, Politscheffshy stared stupefied into the face 
of the young woman, who was as pale as death His lips broke 
into a smile. The sergcant-major, who had risen to his fcet, 
also gazed with a Lesotted expression on Gittel’s motiouless form. 
The licutenant staggered forward. 

‘““Sacramento! Ho,ho! What a pretty bird! Here, give 
me a kiss! ’’—and he tried to catch hold of her, his trembling 
hands clutching at her breasts. 

Recovering her presence of mind, Gittcl hit out furiously at 
him, boxing him on both ears and sending him sprawling back- 
wards into the chest. 

““Damned hussy!” In vain did he try to get up; at each 
attempt he fell tack into the chest. 

The sergeant-major roughly seized hold of Gittel, and she 
defended herself, screaming : 
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“Help! Help!” 

Downstairs Kerentzschef{ jumped up fiom the table, whilst 
Ebenezer sprang from the settle by the stove and tried to run to 
the back of the house But the captain caught him by the arm 
and hurled him roughly back 

‘Stay there! ’’—and with a blow of the fist he felled the 
old man to the floor. “‘ You stay there, you dog!” Then, 
giving him a kick, he added, “Get up and go back to the 
stove.” 

Gittel’s cnes for help could still be heard upstairs 

Smiersky had dragged her to the floor and she was hitting 
and scratching him. Politschetfsky, who had at last succeeded 
in getting out of the chest, staggered to the stairs He went 
down one or two steps, so as to get a view of the room below, 
and called out “Suir, beg to report—that we have found—a 
Jewess!’’ At the last words, he imprudently Iet go of the 
banisters and fell headlong down the stairs 

Smiersky now appeared at the top of the stairs, pushing 
Gittel in front of him She was defending herself fiercely. 

‘Well, what did they have hidden up there?” cried the 
captain. There was a drunken gleam in his eyes 

The lieutenant managed to pull himself up with the help of 
the banisters, and tried to seize hold of Gitte] 

The sergeant-major pushed her towards the table, while 
Politscheffsky reeled forward. 

Kerentzscheff, with both hands on his hips, lecied lewdly 
at the young woman 

“Damn 1t, here’s a find! What eyes she has!” 

“The bitch—has given me—ine, you know, Ivan—IJvan— 
a box—on the ears! You—wait—you hussy—now you'll catch 
Atte 

“Stop that, Wasil Wasiljewitsch, don’t strike the girl!” 
The tone was threatening. 

“Two boxes on the ears—she gave me! Just you wait, 
you hussy! Two—to me—two—to Lieutenant of Imperial 
Russian Army, you know—daring to hit me!” 

“ Damn it all, she’s got spirit |” 

Ebenezer got up from the settle by the stove. 

“Captain, she is a married woman, and the mother of two 
children !” 

“ Hold your tongue and sit down, you old thief! Oh, so 
you are a married woman—probably the wife of the bomb- 
thrower.”’ 

“Two boxes on the ears—you know—two——” 

“ Here, you pretty little Jewess,” said Kerentzscheff, “ come 
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here, my Jewish beauty, and give me a nice kiss,” and he went 
up to Gittel and tried to kiss her. She shrank back, her eyes 
flashing fire. 

‘She gave mc—two boxes on the ears, so she must give me 
——two kisses, too ——” 

Kerentzscheff was a handsome man, tall and wonderfully 
slim, with striking manly features, fair hair, and dark flashing 
eyes. All the women were after him. He was known as a 
breaker of hearts. He never forgot himself in their presence, 
but was a perfect gentleman—so long as he was sober. 

But when he was drunk he behaved like a beast towards them, 
and this beautiful and buxom young Jewess excited him. He 
was drunk. The large bottle on the tray was cmpty. He alone 
had accounted for three-quarters of its contents. In this state 
he was mad with lust and shrank from nothing. He was not used 
to resistance on the part of a woman, nor did he hkeit. Wild 
thoughts surged through his dnnk-sodden brain. He could see 
the girl’s white throat, her round breasts beneath her tightly- 
fitting dress and the smooth curve of her hips. And this Jewess 
was trying to resist him! With a quick movement he seized 
her wrist and pulled her to him 

“Come, enough of thit coyness! Don’t look at me so 
angrily! Bring your pretty little face a bit nearer !”’ 

Gittel defended herself, kicking, shouting, and spitting at the 
libertine 

Ebenezer sprang up { om the settle and, running to the table 
before anyone cou'd stop him, he wrenched the captain’s sword 
out of its sheath and tried to attack him with it. Smiersky 
sprang forward, pulled the old man back, and, snatching the 
weapon from him, struck him with his fist. Sarah ran shrieking 
to the fighting group She hit out at the sergeant-major with 
her fists and pulled him back by the hair of his head. The 
captain was now holding Gittel fast in his arms and called out 
to the lieutenant : 

“Lock the old woman up in the kitchen, Wasil Wasiljewitsch.” 

Politschefisky seized Sarah from behind, lifted her into the 
air and carried her out into the kitchen. Ebenezer was shouting 
like a madman. The sergeant-major had thrown him to the 
floor and was knecling on his breast, punching him with his fists. 
Politscheffsky came back from the kitchen and turned the key 
in the lock. He had a second kcy in his hand and reeled towards 
the sergeant-major. 

“‘T have locked her up, the old sow!” 

“Put a gag in the old man’s mouth,” cried Kerentzscheff. 
He was struggling with Gittel, who was digging her nails deep 
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into the flesh of his face and hitting and biting him. “ Bind 
him fast somewhere | ”’ 

Snatching up Haschel’s handkerchief from the table, Smiersky 
forced it into Ebenezci’s mouth. Then lifting the old man, 
who was bleeding from the mouth and nose, from the floor, he 
dragged him to the stove, where, with the help of the lieutenant, 
he bound him fast with his hands crossed behind his back. 

Gittel was still stnking out with both fists at Kerentzscheff, 
whom the struggle had only made more lascivious, whipping his 
blood to fever heat. 

“Let go, let go. I will bite you through the throat, you 
swine | ”’ 

“You damned beautiful little witch, you shall kiss me] 
Beat me, scratch me, bite me, tear my hair out, but kiss me!” 

Ebenezer was struggling wildly at his bonds. Sarah was 
hammering at the door of the kitchen. Outside in the street 
there was an uproar. Wolff Fuchs was trying to get into the 
house, but tle gendarmes barred his way, driving hin back with 
their whips. The same thing happened when he tried to get in 
by the yard. He was seized and thrown into the policc-cells 
for the night. 

Gittel was still kicking the legs of her tormentor. He had 
torn her dress to shreds, so that her breasts were bare. 

‘“‘ Smiersky,” he cried, “ you get out of this and lock the door 
from outside.”” So saying, he bit Gittel so hard on the shoulder 
that she cried aloud with pain. 

Smiersky left the room as quickly as possible. 

Kerentzscheff edged Gittel backwards on to the leather sofa 
against the wall. 

“ Will you kiss me now, you wild witch, you ? ”—and once 
more he dug his teeth into her arm. The large table near the 
sofa fell with a loud crash. The captain, with Gittel screaming 
at the top of her voice, tumbled back on to the sofa. 

‘“‘Wasil Wasiljewitsch, put the light out!” 

Politscheffsky turned the lamp out. Gittel shrieked again 
once or twice, and the struggle continued yet a while longer on 
the sofa, until tlic man’s brutal violence gained the upper hand. 
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The day dawned beneath a sullen grey leaden sky, and, owing 
to a south wind, the snow that had fallen in the night had begun 
to melt, turning the Polish streets into a swamp 

Owing to the presence of the Gendarmerie and the events of 
ihe previous day, fear and horror 1eigned in the Jewish quarter 
of Leschnewka. Everybody was inveighing against Haschel 
Kalisch foi having brought the Jews of the town into danger 
and having added fresh fuel to the ancient feud At about 
seven o'clock in the morning the gendaimes, with Haschel im 
their midst, left Lesclinewha in great haste. The captain had 
pulled the collar of his coat about his ears and drawn his cap 
down over his cyes, so that his face vouldhardly beseen Never- 
theless, the beadle had been able to see that the officer’s face 
was covered with scratches and bruises 

It was only when the cavalcade had disappeared in the 
distance that the inhabitants dared to go out into the streets. 
They collected in groups and with great excitement discussed 
what had happened They crept to the house of Ebenezer 
Kalisch, but their curiosity was not gratified. The curtains 
were drawn over the windows and the doors locked. Inside 
the house everything was quiet 

Soon after the gendarmes had left the town, Wolff Fuchs 
Kalisch was set free by the local police He ran at top speed 
to the Jewish quarter. On reaching home he found his wife 
weeping bitterly Haschel’s children were still asleep 

Ruth fell on her husband’s neck and sobbed aloud. She 
was so glad to see him home again. She did not know that he 
had spent the whole night locked up in the police station, but 
thought he had been with his brother. 

“ Well, what about them over there?” she asked ‘‘ What 
are Ebenezer, Sarah, and Gittel doing? Why didn’t you come 
home? I was so terrified the whole night ! ” 

““T wasn’t there at all! They never let me get in there. 
They kept me locked up the whole night! ”’ 

“God in heaven! Locked up, were you? Have you been 
rude again? ” 
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“Leave me alone Keep the children here still. I'll go 
over to my brother’s ” 

Excited inhabitants of the Jewish quarte: had crowded 
round Ebenezer Kalisch’s house The shop was not yet open 
‘Then suddenly Wolff Fuchs appeared on the scene He was not 
in the best of moods and hercely demanded of the onlookers 

“What’s the trouble? Clear ont of the way! Have you 
no worries of your own that you come loafing about here, 
polluting the air with your garlic brcath ? Clear out, or I shall 
give you all a good thrashing! ”’ 

With much abuse and protestation, the crowd fell back before 
the indignant man 

Wolff Fuchs knocked at the docr Lhere was no reply 
He knocked again more loudly, and shouted through the crack 
of the door, “ Open the door, Ebenezer! Itis I, Wolff! Open 
the door | ’’ 

Footsteps could be heard inside The door was opened a 
httle way and Wolff sidled into the room When he saw his 
brother’s face, disfigured with bruises bumps and bleeding 
wounds, he was horrified, and exclaimed 

“Schemah Jtsroel/+ whatever has happened? Whatever 
have you done?” 

“What have I done? You ought to ash what the others 
have done! Surely you can see what these Rohsches? have 
done!” 

“What happened? Where is Sarah’? Where is Gittel? 
Did they beat them too? ” 

“Sarah has gone to slecp at last, and Gittel—well she has 
locked herself in her room and will not open the door ’ 

“Well, now, tell me, what happened ? ”’ 

“What happened? They almost beat Haschel to death and 
belaboured Sarah and me with their fists Just look at my hands! 
Do you see the red weals? I was tied to the stove the whole 
night, and on that sofa that blackguard of a captain treated Gittel 
hke ananimalallmght Isawit myself early this morning before 
he let her go He had tied her hands over the back of the sofa 
to the feet Early in the morning, just when day was breaking, 
and that beast and blackguard, the captain, left the house, she 
lay there naked and unconscious, and as she lay the lieutenant 
actually hit her ” 

“ Just God in heaven! Whatever are you going to do? 
You must report the matter at once!” 

“ Before they went away to day the captain warncd me that 
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if I reported the matter he would deny everything and prosecute 
us for slander, and Haschel would have to pay for it.” 

“ All the same, I should report it. Such things ought not 
to go unpunished.” 

“You forget that you are not in Vienna, but in Russia. We 
are Jews, and my son has got mixed up in political conspiracies.” 

“You must engage the best lawyer for Haschel. Poor 
Gittel ! Shall) I go up to her? ” 

“No, don’t you go. Send Ruth. She will get on with 
her best.” 
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Upstairs in her room Gittel was lying in bed. Her eyes 
were wide open. She did not stir, but stared up at the ceiling, 
Her face was white as chalk 

Her neck, her shoulders, her arms and her bieasts were full 
of blecding sores and alinost coveicd with bites. She was 
breathing heavily and was quite incapable of thinking clearly. 
Her outraged body gave her great pain. Her Jips quivered and 
her teeth chattered as if she were shivering with cold. She 
had but one thought—to die—and to die to kill those who had 
violated her woman's honour Her thoughts danced wildly 
in her brain—death, suicide! She was disgraced and too utterly 
defiled to be able to endure life any longer She thought of the 
children, and at last a convulsive sob shook her whole frame. 
She clenched her teeth. ei sobs turned to low weeping, till at 
last she fell into a deep slecp. 
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Paganim’s Variations on th. Carnival of Ventce, performed on 
a violin of marvellous tone, renaniscent of the wonderful instru- 
ments made by Amati or Stradivarius, filled the large tastefully- 
decorated miusic-room 

At the grand piano sat a fat, black haired, short sighted 
man, accompanying a passionate looking girl, who was playing 
the violin by his side 

In a wonderful lace gown, cut very low, with the violin 
resting on a soft silk shawl folded under her chin Sonj1 Goldblum 
was standing, as if lost to the world, conjuring the notes of the 
popular melody in marvellous sequence out of the mstrument 

Her long black plait hung half unloosed down her snow- 
white back 

In armchairs, easy chairs, soft sofas and divans, the gucsts 
sat and listened to her playing 

Thcy were an illustrious company Princess Sortschadoff, 
Couniess Rankin Count Poniatowsky and his wife, Count 
Serge: Burlowski and his bide the daughter of the baptized 
Jew, Gabrielovitch, and many other ladies and gentlemen, 
some of whom were musical critics and performers 

Burlowski, from his seat, kept his eyes fixed on Sonja He 
was a great lover of music, but for the time being the player 
interested him very much more than her art. His glance never 
left her for a moment Who was the girl? Apparently an 
Austrian from Cracow She spoke Polish as well as Ruswan 
and French quite fluently Her name was Estella von Thal, 
and she looked Jewish All her papers were in order, for the 
secret police had already examined them 

She played well, though she was very far from being a 
virtuoso Her personality was much more interesting than her 
playing 

Burlowski had been introduced to her by Professor Schwer- 
senski of the Imperial School of Music He had not the faintest 
idea that Schwersenski was under a deep obligation to Madame 
Fleuron, and that he paid for the secret sins and vices for which 
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his income was quite inadequate, and which he indulged for 
nothing at Madame Fleuron’s house, by playing the part of tout 
and procurer. Schwersenski had sunk so low through his 
depraved and unnatural erotic proclivities, that he used to 
bring Madame Fleuron into touch with his pupils just at the 
psychological moment when they happened to be in want of 
money, and, without the unfortunate girls being aware of what 
he was up to, managed to smuggle them into the talons of the 
well-known bawd. In return for these services, he was allowed 
to visit her house twice a week and do as he pleased with one 
of her “‘ clients.” 

The beautiful Countess Burlowski was very much taken with 
Sonja. It was the first time in her life that she had felt so strongly 
drawn to a woman. Possibly it was a case of ancestral 
instinct. She had never come into contact with Jewish girls, 
and longed all the more for a woman friend of her own age 
because all the ladies of St. Petersburg had turned the cold 
shoulder on her. For in spite of every effort and the best will in 
the world, Count Burlowski had not succeeded in altering the 
attitude of Society towards his young wife. All the men swarmed 
about the Countess, partly in the hope that she would listen to 
their solicitations, and partly in the belief that mad Burlowski’s 
marriage could not possibly last long, and that they would be 
noted by the young millionairess as reversionary legatees of her 
husband’s rights. 

Burlowski had recently taken to visiting certain houses by 
himself. He had no wish to be constantly reminded of his 
misalliance. 

Maria Magdalena Elizabeth, Countess Burlowski, had noticed 
the scant courtesy with which she was treated in Society, and 
had secretly been very much distressed by it, and as a result 
she no longer tried to persuade her husband to take her with 
him. 

She was a guest in the young violinist’s drawing-room only 
because Schwersenski had given her singing lessons. As 
Society knew nothing about his vices, the Pole was received by 
the best families. It was during a singing lesson, at which the 
Count was present, that Schwersenski managed to carry out the 
commission with which his good friend Madame Fleuron had 
entrusted to him. He told marvellous tales about the new star 
that had appeared in the musical firmament, and declared that 
the young lady, Fraéulein Estella von Thal, although she had not 
as yet obtained full mastery of her instrument, bade fair before 
“Igng to outshine Paganini, de Beriot, Sarasate and, Joachim. 
: . Count Burlowski promised to take his wife to hear her, 
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The Count, who was a gourmand in puncto feminarum, 
examined Sonja only with the eye of the hbertine, and thougl:t 
she was “a nice httle bit of goods” He thought the dark- 
haired girl loohed extremely pyissionate and that a glance 
from the hindsome Sergei, or a biief courts'ip, would win 
the young lady’s affections 

Sonja soon became aware of the impiession she had made 
upon Builowski, but not a muscle of her face betrayed her 
satisfaction She held out her hand coldly to the Count to 
kiss when he took his Jeave and quickly turning to the Countess, 
accepted hcr invitation to come to see her vith the most 
engaging of smiles 

Burlowski began his courtship the very next day by means 
of the time honoured message of flowcis 

At first bouquets arrived anonymously Then came offerings 
of the rarest orchids, which arrived at the most unaccustomed 
hours, accompanied by the usual billets-doux of a mai hopelessly 
in love and the abject slave of the object of his affections 

When Sonja visited the Countess, Burlowski1 suddenly ap- 
peared in his wife’s drawingioom _Fcigning astonishment, he 
apologiscd to his wife, saying that he did not want to disturb 
her. Although neither of the ladies invited him to remain, and 
a smile was the only answer he was vouchsafed, he stayed in 
the room, and soon took pirt in the conversation 

Sonja always addressed her rcplies to the Countess, even 
when it was the Count who spoke tu her 

“How do you lke St Petersburg, Fraulein von Thal ? 
What happy wind blew you to our inhospitable city, particularly 
at this detestable time of the year?” 

Without moving a muscle, Sonja cast a fleeting glance at 
Burlowsh, then, turning away, she replied indifferently that she 
had heen informed, both in Cracow and 1n Vienna, that Russia, 
and above all St Petersburg, provided bettcr openings for a 
musician than any other place in Lurope 

“It 1s extraordinary,” obse1ved Burlowski “ what a perfect 
command you have of the Russian language One could almost 
swear you were Russian ” 

“ Although my mother was Austrian born, she was educated 
in Russia and lived in Moscow until the time of her marniage ”’ 

Mania Magdalcna Ehzabeth, Countess Burlowski, at once 
realised, from thc mterest which her noble husband was taking 
m Sonja tht he felt more than an ordma1y attraction towards 
her, but she did not let hum notice anything, and concentrated 
her attention uron Sonja To hcr relief, she found that her guest 
took but little notice of the handsume Sergei’s compliments, 
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Moreover, the young Countess set small store by her husband’s 
love. Although she had been married only a year, she knew it 
was her father’s money alone that had mduced the Count to 
mary her. Although when, dazzled by her beauty and modest 
nature, he had, in the early days of their inarriage, been a fiery 
lover, she was soou repelled by his savage passion and perverse 
tastes. Jor there were times when he treated his wife as though 
she were a prostitute and gave full rein to his lust. Then came 
a fresh blow! He refused to allow her to have any except the 
most superficial dealings with her father, to whom, in spite of his 
many faults, she clung with genuine childlike affection. She 
had not set eyes on the old man since her marriage, and was 
longing to see him again. But the Count had brutally inforined 
his father-in-law that for the time being all relations between 
them were to ccase and that he might communicate with his 
daughter by letter only. 

The young bride first learnt this when the Count refused to 
allow her father to visit her. This had led to a serious quarrel 
between the two, in which the Count had revealed himself in 
his true colours. The dawning love of his wfe had becn, as 
it were, extinguished, and she no longer urged him to introduce 
her into Society. Thus she led a Jonely life, and it was not sur- 
plising that she sought the friendship of Sonja, who was the 
same age as herself. 

The young Countess’s partiality for her was not particularly 
welcome to Sonja. It did not fit in with her plans, and upset 
her calculations. 

Week after week went by and still the Count had made no 
progress in his courtship. 

After a 1mme Madame Fleuron grew impatient. She estimated 
the expenses she had incurred for Sonya at over twenty thousand 
roubles. As a matter of fact, they were only seven thousand, 
Lut she knew how to exaggerate. So she urged Sonja to come to 
the point with the Count and get some moncy out of him, for 
there could be no doubt that he would spend huge sums on her 
if she would but give the sign. 

But Sonja set her mind at rest. The right moment had not 
yet arrived. They must wait a little whilc longer, and then 
Madame would be richly rewarded for all she had done. 

Meanwhile Sonja had heard of Haschel’s arrest, as well as 
that of the twenty-three other men and two women students. 
Some of them had succeeded in making good their escape to 
other countries, chiefly Switzerland. Of Salo Roscnblatt she 
had heard nothing, though she had made discrect iuquiries. 
She did not dare to make any attempt to help her friends, for 


fear lest she herself should fall under suspicion and have to 
share the fate of the prisoners. 

Count Burlowski spent his nights gambling and drinking, 
and at last one morning he resolved to make a desperate attempt. 
Slightly the worse for drink, he forced his way into Sonja’s rooms, 
and would not allow the maid to refuse him admittance. 

Sonja was still in bed when he enteied. 

“ My dear young lady, forgive my audacity, and pray tell 
me why I seem to be so unwelcome to you.” His face was flushed 
and his voice somewhat hoarse. 

‘Leave my room at once, or I’ll ring for the porter!” 

“Fraulein von Thal, you must listen to me, or under your 
very eyes I shall put a bullet through my brain and you will 
be for ever compromised.”’ 

The maid came in. Unseen by him, Sonja had pressed an 
electric bell. 

“ Maruschka, please show his lordship the door ! ” 

Grinding his teeth with rage, the Count followed the girl. 

On the evening of the same day a letter arrived in which 
he apologised and begged forgiveness, pleading his burning love 
as an excuse for his outrageous behaviour. 

Schwersenshi now came into the action. At a chance 
meeting he casually mentioned that, owing to the fact that she 
had suddenly ceased to receive her usual aJlowance from Austria, 
ihe young violinist was obliged to interrupt her studies and go 
home. Schwersenskhi had not been iniuated into the plot 
hatched by Sonja and Madame Fleuron. He only knew that the 
girl was kept by the old bawd, and his filthy mind interpreted 
that as a proof that fat Madame Fleuron had a perverse affection 
for Sonja 

The Count immediately fell into the trap, and arranged for 
his bank to send the young musician 10,000 roubles, and to 
inform her that they came from Cracow. 

Sonja accepted the money, but made no further reference to 
the matter. She was relieved to hear that the young Countess 
was going to spend the winter with her father in Mentone, and 
had already gone to join him. 

She now saw her opportunity, and arranged that the Count 
should frequently meet her outside her own house. Every time 
this happened he used immediately to attach himself to her and 
refused to stir from her side. When one evening he begged her 
to receive him on the following day, she gave her consent. 

On the afternoen of the next day he was sitting opposite her 
at tea. He begged and implored her to listen to his entreaties, 
but she only laughed in his face and reminded him of his wife. 
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He grew angry and when after a while she insisted on returning 
to the subject, his blind infatuation made him so far forget 
himself that he exclaimed scornfully, ‘‘ Oh, stop talking about 
that dirty Jewess!”’ 

Sonja stiffened visibly and bit her lower lip, But, pulling 
herself together, she looked hesitatingly into his eyes. 

He gazed at her hair. 

“My dear young lady, I don’t know why, but your hair 
fascinates me. Why, I have scen any number of women and 
girls with long blue-black plaiis, but never have I been so 
captivated ! ”’ 

When Burlowski took his leave, he pressed his burning lips 
on Sonja’s hand and regarded it as a good sign that she did not 
take it away when he pressed his upper teeth lightly into the 
flesh. 

From that day he was constantly to be scen in the company 
of Estella von Thal. This new “ affair”’ of the Count’s soon 
became the talk of St. Petersburg, and, with knowing looks, 
people whispered spicy tales aboul the pair into each other’s 
ears. 

Sonja would not allow the Count to go further than to kiss her 
hands and arms, and when he was off duty he could think of 
nothing better to do than to go out shopping with her. 

After a few weeks had elapsed, Sonja moved into an establish- 
ment of her own, and had her own car, her own staff of servants, 
and kept open house. 

But to all the Count’s entieaties she always replied that she 
could not betray her friend the Countess. She would not dream 
of expecting the Count to marry her, but she could only belong 
to him if he were free and unattached. 

When he asked her whether she loved him, she said she did, 
though that in no way altered her decision. 

Soon Burlowski lost patience and cursed himself for his 
weakness. Nevertheless, when he gave Sonja the farewell kiss 
which he was allowed to imprint upon her hair, and she, as if 
unwittingly, pressed her body against his, he lost control, and 
drew her to him.’ But still he was obliged to go away unsatisfied. 
If he became too importunate, she punished him by refusing to 
see him on the following day. 

He spent untold sums on her, and Madame Fleuron literally 
willowed in money. 
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The trial of the conspirators before the High Court took place 
in December, a week before Chnstmas. 

The judgcs, no less than the jury, were furious. The former 
could hardly believe that such an important trial could have 
been fixed for such a season. For ycars 1t had been the custom 
for all proceedings to be suspended after the third week in 
December. Nobody could have guessed that the authorities 
had deliberately made the arrangement knowing that both judges 
and jury would be out of temper at having to spend their days 
in a court of law during holiday week. 

The President of the Court wanted to go away. The authori- 
ties knew this and acted accordingly. 

By fixing the trial for a time when the rest of the world 
were enjoying the holiday season, the Minister of Justice hoped 
to secure as severe a sentence as possible against the conspirators. 

Haschel’s experiences 1n prison were far from pleasant. His 
conduct sheet, which had been put with his papers when he was 
taken into custody, was extremely bad. It charged him with 
gross insubordination, of attempting to murder the gendarmes, 
of insulting behaviour towards the civil and military authorities, 
and of having accused the captain who had arrested him of 
theft. 

The governing body of the prison in which he had been 
examined informed the warders and warned them against 
Haschel as a dangerous character. 

Thanks to his hberality, Haschel’s lot improved a little as 
time went on. He shared a cell with eleven other prisoners, 
some of whom had already been given short terms and were 
working out their sentences. Haschel was the only political 
prisoncr among them, the majority being thieves, burglars, 
and disturbers of the peace. 

A stupid-looking fat man of medium height, about forty 
years of age, usrd to sit brooding and muttering to himself on 
his plank bed. His attitude never changed, Even when he 
was eating he moved his lips and muttered to himself. This 
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man, a smith by calling, had already spent twenty years in prison, 
He was a sworn enemy of the police and of the gendarmes. As 
a child, he had seen his father so unmercifully flogged, after two 
policemen had arrested him for some trifling offence, that the 
poor man had died a few days later ; and his son’s hatred had 
dated from that moment. When he was sixteen he had had his 
first encounter with a policeman and had run a knife into his 
body. Since then he had wounded cight other policemen and 
gendarmes more or less severely, in the majority of instances 
provoking the conflict himself. The unfortunate creature was 
not right in his mind, but instead of putting him in a lunatic 
asylum, they always let him loose upon the streets, where he 
quickly piched a quarrel with one of the guaidians of public 
order, whom he invanably attacked with a knife. The wretched 
man had never come to blows with a civilian. 

There were also no fewer than five pickpockets who, in order 
to keep their hand in, killed time all day by stealing objects, 
generally of tnfling value, with extraordinary dexterity from 
the other prisoners. They always gave the articles back. One 
of them, who with two companions was a native of Lodz, in- 
sisted on trying to initiate Haschel into the secrets of his craft, 
but he met with an unworthy pupil. These five were always 
talking about a ceitain Ignaz, of whom they told the most 
wonderful tales. Ignaz was also a native of Lodz, and if thi 
five prisoners were to be believed, this town must have been a 
regular thieves’ Mccca. 

There was also a particularly odious prisoner in the cells, 
a huge, fat, and flabby creature. He wasa sexual pervert of the 
greatest versatility, who tried to attract little guls and boys. 
He had once been sentenced as an exhibitionist, and had subse- 
quently served two years for cutting off plaits and squirting ink 
over clothes. He had also cariied on a trade in pornographic 
photogiaphs and had frequently been sentenced for unnatural 
vice. This odious creature, the corners of whose mouth werc 
always wet with saliva, had made a dea‘l set at a young prisoner, 
a carpenter’s assistant, and from morning to night used all his 
art to induce the boy to surrender to him. 

The carpenter’s assistant, who was a stammerer, had been 
arrested during a raid upon a secret gaming club and den of vice. 
He was, however, perfectly innocent. He was only twenty but 
looked much younger. His rosy cheeks and fresh young face 
had tempted a mature and somewhat faded prostitute to accost 
him in the street and ultimately keep him with the view of giving 
fresh zest to her moribund passions, This amorous old harndan 
had visited the house of ill-fame in question with her protégé, 
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and had stolen some jewellery there, and when the police arrived 
she had thrust her ill-gotten gains into the pocket of the boy 
she had initiated into the art of love. 

The police had only forced their way into the house because 
the owner had omitted for the last two months to send his hush 
money to the police authorities of the district. 

When the visitors were searched, the jewellery was found 
in the pocket of the carpenter’s assistant. The victim of the 
robbery, a well-known prostitute of the town, saw the trinkets 
in the hands of the police, and claimed them as her property. 
The boy could only stammer incoherently and look round the 
room in order to enlist the help of his patroness. But she was 
nowhere to be seen, having taken refuge in a cloak-room, where she 
was only discovered after the carpenter had been marched off. 

At each fresh examination the youth had stammered his 
innocence, and had told the police about the rich woman who had 
bought him his fine clothes and linen, who loved him, and had 
put the jewellery she had found into his pocket. 

But no one believed him. They did not even think it worth 
while to go with him to the good lady’s house, the address of which 
he had given them. The poor devil’s guilt had been taken as a 
foregone conclusion; he was sentenced to a term of cighteen 
months’ imprisonment, and was shortly to be moved to another 
prison. Meanwhile, the big fat man was trying to initiate the 
youth into the secrets of homosexual vice, of which he was 
assuredly quite ignorant. 

There was another inmate of the cell who made it his business 
to obtain money by means of threatening letters. His victims 
were chiefly young married women who found themselves in a 
compromising situation but were often perfectly innocent. He 
used to follow them when they went out, and if he discovered 
anything the least bit compromising he would apply his 
thumb-screws. One of these young women was in the habit of 
visiting a child she had had out of wedlock, whose existence she 
concealed from her husband. Her attempted suicide when 
driven to desperation by her tormentor brought this noble hero 
to justice. Having come to the end of her resources for bribin 
the ruffian, she had tried to kill herself, and, on being rescued, 
revealed the existence of the blackmailer. 

A dishonest bank cashier and a robber of the dead made up 
the round dozen in the cell. But for the odious sexual pervert 
and the blackmauler, they were all very decent people, and shared 
everything they received from friends and relatives outside, 
including money, m a brotherly fashion with each other. 

The examination of the conspirators had already lasted for 
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two ‘thonths and Haschel had an = calied up five times. . 
On each occasion the examining judge had put the same questions 
to him with regard to the bomb outrage in the Police Minister’s 
palace. Haschel abided by his original truthful statement that 
he had had nothing whatever to do with the affair. When it 
was objected that, with the other members, he had fled from the 
city on the same night, all he could reply was that a member of 
the union, which was a perfectly innocent one, had that night 
accidentally discovered the mean treachery of one of the other 
members. As these unions were forbidden, and their members 
severely punished by the Russian Government, they had thought 
it advisable to flee. 

When he was informed that documents had been found 
proving the members of the union to be the perpetrators of the 
outrage, Haschel continued to repeat that, if such papers really 
existed, they must have been forged either by the traitor or by 
the police. 

Throughout the examination Haschel had been unable to 
discover how many of his fellow members, whether men or girls, 
had been arrested. He had not been confronted with any of 
them, nor had he met them in prison. 

Haschel’s father had engaged a first-class lawyer from Warsaw 
to ania him, but he had been refused admittance to the 
tria 

Whereupon Dr. Krasuchin, the best-known lawyer in: St. 
Petersburg, undertook the defence. 

Haschel’s father and uncle, in spite of every possible bribe, 
were not allowed to come to St. Petersburg. 

His parents had not given Haschel a full account of the night 
of outrage, and even Gittel, who was lying seriously ill, did not 
mention it. 

Dr. Krasuchin had long interviews with Haschel. He did 
not believe that Haschel and his companions had had nothing 
to do with the outrage, and at every visit he urged his client to 
tell him the truth, as it would make it much easier to defend 
him. 

He seemed displeased when Haschel stuck to his point and 
maintained that neither he nor any other member of the union 
had the slightest knowledge of the outrage. Rosenblatt was the 
only one who might possibly have thrown the bomb, in which 
case he had probably acted on the orders of the Ochrana as an 
agent provocateur. 

Haschel realised from his conversation with the lawyer that 
even a famous man can be as vain as a peacock if his weaknesses 
are not respected. 
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On December 16th, about a week before Christmas, the trial 
of the conspirators opened. 

The judges and the Governmcnt lawyeis had agreed that the 
verdict must be given on the 22nd at latest, so that they might 
be at hberty to Icave the city on that day 

Half an how before the procecdings opencd the court was 
already packed, and a number of relatives of the accused could 
be seen in the public seats 

The judges, the jury, and the Crown counsel—the Ministry 
of Justice had briefed four Crown counsel—entered the court and 
angrily teok tharr places It was a dark December day and all 
the lamps were lighted The faces of the Crown counsel, and of 
the Prosident of the Court and his associates, filled the relatives 
of the accused who were present with the worst forebodings 

As soon as the first formalities had been dispatched the 
accused were led in and placed in scats separated from one 
another. To avoid any possibility of collusion hetwecn them, 
a soldier was seated beside each prisoner 

The selection of the jury, the majority of whom were pensioned 
Government officials and officers, with only one working man 
among them, took very little time, and the objcction saised by 
one of the defending counsel was rejected as unjustified 

The charge was read The official whose duty 1t was to read 
it had a voice which acted like a sleeping draught 

The torture lasted two hours Mcanwhile the prisonets were 
trying to discovei their relatives in cout and to exchange glances 
with them 

Three of the yurymen had fallen asleep and had to be woken 
up from time to time by nudges from the others The bench 
was in the state of mind to condemn one and all of the 
conspirators to death, had such a sentence been within the 
competency of the judges 

At last the reading of the charge came to an end, and the 
examination of the prisoners bigan 

One after the other was called up, and all the young people 
admitted in turn that they certainly belonged to a forbidden 
union, but that they were wholly imnocent of the bomb 
outrage. 

The monotony of these declarations did not improve the 
temper of the court. 

One or two of the accused, and among them Haschel, were 
particularly outspoken But the President vcry soon umposed 
silence uponthem At one point, however, Haschel refused to be 
silenced and hurled his accusation at the bench of judges, 
The President warned him that in the event of his again 
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misbehaving in this way, he would be summarily dealt with and 
barred from taking any part in the proceedings. 

After the examination of the prisoners, the evidence and 
proofs of guilt were adduced. Passages from the reports of 
their meetings were read, loose sheets written by Rosenblatt. 
Among them were forged minutes of resolutions for outrages 
to be perpetrated against Government officials and buildings, 
together with plans for instigating an armed rebellion, etc. 

At this juncture Haschel spians up from his seat and shouted, 
“ Those documents are forged!” 

Three days of solitary confinement without light and food 
was the only answer he received from the President of the court. 

The experts who gave their evidence on oath before the 
court, “cautiously ’’ expressed the opinion that the handwriting 
of the incriminating papers and the other documents was the 
same. But this could easily be explained, for had not the traitor 
Rosenblatt performed all the duties of secretary, and could he 
not therefore easily have written both the genuine and the false 
reports, and handed them over to the police ? 

The accused, Salo Rosenblatt, had fled and was nowhere to 
be found. 

This was obviously a trick. For Rosenblatt’s name appeared 
in the list of accused, and so he could not be called as a witness. 
The police contested the objections raised by the prisoners and 
their counsel. They emphatically denicd having received 
any information from Rosenblatt, and the Crown counsel 
characterised this objection on the part of the students as a 
clumsy quibhle. 

Rosenblatt had disappeared with his mistress, Sonja Gold- 
blum, who also could not be found Roth had fled together, 
declared a police official under oath. 

At this a girl student stood up and shouted that this was a 
deliberate le. Sonja Goldblum had not fled with Rosenblatt, 
for she had scen her on the very day of her arrest, on the way from 
the station to the prison, and that was nine days after the bomb 
outrage. 

The President threatened this prisoner also with punishment 
if she interrupted the piocecdirgs again without being asked. 

The eye-witnesses who had seen one or other of the prisoners 
on the scene of the crime were now called. 

Thirty of these witnesses, including policemen, cabmen, and 
passcrs-by, went into the witness-box. Five of the prisoners 
were definitely identified hy these witnesses. 

Haschel had been scen by fourtcen of the witnesses on the 
scene of the crime, whilst one witness swore that he had seen three 
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“of the accused standing whispering mysteriously at a street’ 
‘yeorner quite close to the palace. A fourth had run up quickly 
.,and shown them something round, whereupon he immediately 
_ disappeared in the direction of the palace, carrying the object 
‘with him. <A few minutes afterwards the explosion had occurred. 
One woman swore that she recognised one of the students 

- and was certain that it was he who had thrown the bomb. 
Fortunately he was able to prove an alibi, for on the evening 
in question, just at the time when the explosion occurred, he 

. had been coaching one of General Zerwostnin’s ttle daughters. 

Other witnesses identified either one or several of the students, 
and swore that they had seen them running away from the 
scene of the crime after the explosion. 

There was also a humorous side to the proceedings. A red- 
nosed cabman, who, shortly before the explosion occurred, had 
driven a guest to the Police Minister’s reception, pointed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was sitting in the seats reserved 
for witnesses, and swore that this gentleman had driven in his 
cab and had had something wrapped up in white paper in his 
hands when he had paid his fare. The white object was certainly 
the bomb! Even the cross-grained judges and Crown counsel 
could not restrain a smile at this! 

The President told the fool to stand down, and he returned to 
his seat, shaking his head, and went on whispering to his neighbour 
and pointing to the Minister, whom he accused of the crime, 
refusing to believe that he was not the perpetrator of the deed. 

Day after day the trial dragged on. Witness after witness 
was called. The fragments of the bomb, brought forward as 

- evidence, were passed from hand to hand among the jury. 
They were bits of tin and iron, which the stupid jurymen examined 
with but little interest, shaking their heads, not knowing what 
to say. 

The experts took hours to give their opinion and the President 
looked as if he would have liked to throw a bomb into the court 
himself to put an end to the torture. 

On the morning of the fourth day the Public Prosecutor began 
his speech. He first drew a picture of the exemplary order 
existing in Russia. He pointed out that the Russian Government 
was strongly in favour of education and pave every possible 

, encouragement to the students, always taking the greatest interest 
“in their progress. But there were hotheads among them whose 
. one thought was to destroy the existing order and lay low the. 
’ prestige of the authorities. : 
‘ The Crown counsel drew the blackest picture of the young. 

‘eonspirators, both men and women, describing them as anarchists. 
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wno denied and calummiated both God and the authority of the 
State, had no respect for law and order, and were constant] 
trying to foment unrest among the masses He said that it was 
the duty of the State and of its legal representatives to 1ender 
these corrupt young persons, who did not even shrink from 
murder, harmless for some time to come, so that they might 
have an opportunity of repenting their crimes and might bchave 
in future as honourable citizens of the State 

The various counsel for the defence did their best to plead 
‘eatcnuating circumstances, none of them daring to demand an 
acquittal, for they knew that in view of the statements of the 
witnesses and the overwhelming natuie of the evidence the 
1cquest would only have damaged the prisoncrs’ cause. They 
therfore stressed the youthful mexpcnence of their clients, 
pleading thit they had been led away by raw political hotheads, 
each venturing to hint that the particular prisoner in whom he 
was interested probibly had nothing to do with the outrage, 
but owing to a certain esprit de corps had refused to betray his 
friends aud had preferted to shue the guilt 

One or two of the lawyers weic mn Jove with their own voices, 
and liked to hear themsclves speak They span out fine sentences, 
last themsclyves in sinules, quoted thc «las ics, the Buble, the 
Talmud, Confucius, Moses, Christ, Bakunin, and other cele brities 
who had no connection whatever with the matter in 
hand 

These vain peacocks, who extorted vast sums fiom the 
relatives of the accused for their senseless and oft repeatcd 
platitudes, which obviously tried the patience of both judges and 
jury, hardly eve: succeeded in political trials in obtaining a 
modification of the sentence, much less an acquittal  lhey were 
excellent counsel for thieves, swindlers and forgers, procurcsses 
and white-slave treffickers, but had never suceceded in helping 
those who had offended against the order of the State. 

One of the assistant judges forgot, during the speech of 
defending counsel nuiaber fifteen, to put his hand im front of 
his mouth when he yawned, thus revealing a hormbly bad set 
of teeth, blach, broken toothstumps with large gaps between 
The jury, the President, the Crown counsel and the delending 
lawyers, the accused, as also the public, weie infected and gave 
way to yawns ‘The cracking of jawbones was heard and the 
hiss of saliva being drawn back, not to mention such noises as 
sleepy men emit when they stretch their :mbs and yawn 

The court-room was too hot, and what with the buzzing of 
the gas jcts and the wearisome speeches, those present could 
hardly keep their eyes open. 
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At fast the prisoners were allowed to speak again. 

Each in turn pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty,” and declared that the 
evidence of the witnesses had been deliberately falsified. Some 
of the prisoners were extremely excited, and had frequently to 
be called to order by the President. 

Haschel gave them a bit of his mind. 

“As one of the accused,” he said, “I have the right to 
demand that the behaviour of most ot the witnesses should be 
subjected to a moie searching scrutiny The plans for a propused 
outrage were smuggled into the reports of our mectings, probably 
by Rosenblatt at the instigation of the secret police” 

The representative of that illustrious body, who was present 
in court, protested against the accusation 

The President warned Haschel 

But he persisted ‘I declaic once again, and bleve my 
fellow-prisoners will support me when I say that all the state- 
ments of the witnesses were false, and that many of them, 
particularly those advanced by witnesses brought forward by 
the police, were dehberate perjuries ” 

Once more the President interrupted Haschel 

“ Sonja Goldblum hurned to my lodgings and showed me the 
proofs of Rosenblatt’s treachery. We set off at once to one or 
two friends, and warncd them of the danger, and they hastened 
in all directions to warn those whose addresses they knew and 
whom they happened to find at home. Those papers lying on 
the table there are merely copies, with forged resolutions smuggled 
into them. Sonja Goldblum took the orginal reports with her. 
They are probably still in her possession, 1f shc has not destroyed 
them. It is impossible to condemn us for the outrage, as not 
one of the prisoners had the smallest connection with it. The 
evidence of the eye-witnesses has broken down Did not one of 
them unhesitatingly recognise comrade Golkow, and yet Golkow 
was able to prove an indisputable alibi The evidence of that 
cab-dnver over there, who pointed out His Excellency the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs as the perpetrator of the crime, was 
also typical. Then consider the clumsy statements of the two 
witnesses who said they saw three of us whisper . g and acting 
suspiciously at the corner of the street, and then poetically added 
the fourth criminal with the bomb! Do you imagine, gentlemen 
of the jury, that conspirators are so foolish as to collect in groups 
quite close to the scene of their crime, and hold a discussion and 
play about with the bomb as if it were alump of sugar? Some 
of these subo™ned witnesses may be fools enough for that, but 
not a student‘ I hereby declare,” he continued, raising his 
voice, “ that the whole charge has been artificially trumped up 
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by the authorities in order to divert the attention of their superiors 
and the general public froin their corruption and incapacity.” 

The President rang his bell and forbade Haschel to say 
anything further. 

The Crown counsel againiose torcply. He tore the defending 
counsel to shieds and utterly obliterated Haschel. 

The couit put the case, and judges and jury withdrew to 
consult. 

Just as the President was handing amessenger a telegram to 
send to his nistiess promising to be with her without fail on 
Christmas Eve, a servant brought ma packet of papers, together 
with a letter addressed to the court, declaring that they were of 
the utmost importance in connection with the trial. 

Hardly had the President read the letter when he recoiled 
in terror from the table on which the packet lay. 

“ Quick, Dceundolf, put the packet in a pail of water and 
tell the artillery depdt to send an expert at once to examine 
a bomb!” 

Inspector Demidofi, looking terrified out of his life, seized 
the packet whilst everybody hurricd out of his way. He carried 
it carefully, step by step, into the coiridor and let it slip gently 
into one of the fite pauls. 

The jury had rctucd but had not the remotest notion what 
they had to discuss. 

There were twenty-seven charges relating to over forty-one 
prisoncrs. 

One old gentleman had been given a large piece of cake which 
his wife had wiapped up in paper for hum. He opened the 
parcel and the tiagiance of the freshly baked cake filled the 
room. All noses began to sniff, and visions of the Cluistinas 
festival, with tables loaded with delicious viands, arose forthwith. 
The scent of the freshly-baked cake and the sight of the sweet 
brown atmonds had a stimulating effect. The owner of the 
cake gave a picce to all those present and had none left for himself. 
But by this time they could none of them sit still and all wanted 
to be off home. 

Consequently it was not very dificult for the foreman to bring 
his colleagues to a swift decision and return a unanimous verdict 
of “ Guilty.” 

They 1eturned a verdict of “Guilty ’’ on all charges. 
Whereupon the court withdrew to confer. 

Meanwhile the artillery officer had arrived with two men and 
was cautiously examining the bomb which he had taken out of 
the pail. This dangerous operation took place in the courtyard. 

A gunner carefully untied the string fastened round the 
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explosive material The paper round the parcel was, in accord- 
ance with the precautionary measures prescribed 1n such cases, 
carefully removed All that was found inside the packet was 
a quantity of manuscript 

The officer gave a sigh of relief, while the sergeant-mayjor ht 
a cigarette 

The President of the couit ws very much disappointed when 
they brought lum the wet papers They were the onginal 
mimutes of the students’ union 

Sonja Goldbhim had had the packet conveyed to the court 
by a girl whom shc had engaged as messcngel 

The President saw Inniself confronted with the alternative 
of beginning the whole trial vv er azein or of putting the documents 
for the timc being into his cupboard He chose the latter 
alteinative, for otherwise he would have had to draw up a Jong 
report The minutes were taken by Inspcctor Demidoff just 
as they were and put away in the cupboud and it was onl, seven 
years later when a general clearance was made thit they were 
discovered and proceeded on a journey from ofhcte to ofhce 
Nobody knew what to do with them, so they were tied up again, 
and put away in anotl«t cupboard Twenty seven of the 
accused, «mong whom weie the women, were given sentcnees of 
from two to Si\ years’ imprisonment, twelve studcnis were 
forced to enlist in the Army, whilst Haschel and Soholowsk: were 
condemncd to penal servitude in Siberia, the former for ten, 
the latter for six years 

An appeal would only have served to aggravate the plight 
of the condemned = [he relatrvis of one or two of them sent up 
petitions and 1cquests for mercy to the Minister, and even to the 
Tsar, but there was no hope of mcrcy 

Haschel’s father went with his brother Wolff to Warsaw to 
consult the best lawyer thcie, but he iwnformed thcm most 
emphatically that an appeal would be hopeless Bowed down 
with gricf, the two old men retuined home. 
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When Ebenezer and Wolff Fuchs reached Leschnewka, 
neither of them knew how to break the terrible news to the 
women. Ebenezer was most concerned about Sarah. He was 
afraid his wife would fall ill, and he communicated his fears to 
his brother. 

Wolff Fuchs flew out at him. 

“I cannot understand your not saying a word about Gittel. 
I suppose you expect your daughter-in-law to jump for joy 
when she hears that her husband has been sentenced to ten 
vears’ penal servitude. I can only say that nobody could have 
a better daughter-in-law.” 

‘“ But how long do you imagine she will remain our daughter- 
in-law ? ’’ asked Ebenezer, not daring to look at his brother. 

‘Have you gone meschugge? What do you mean —how long 
will she remain your daughter-in-law ? Do you suppose that 
Gittel will take her life because Haschel has been sentenced 
to ten years’ penal servitude? She is more hkely to follow 
him !”’ 

“ But do you think that, after what took place with the 
officer, Haschel will stick to her ? ” 

“Oh, is that what you're thinking about?” and Wolff 
Fuchs stopped and looked angrily at his brother. “Fie! Fie! 
Shame on you for saying such a thing! Could Gittel help the 
, chaserems* violating her?” 

“ Of course she couldn’t help it, but that makes no difference ! 
Would you like to go on living with Ruth if anything of the sort 
had happened to her? ’’—and Ebenezer looked triumphantly 
at Wolff. 

Wolff shook his brother by the shoulders. 

“If anything of the sort happened to Ruth I would never 
dream of casting it in her tecth as long as I lived!”’ he replied 
indignantly. 

“ You might not cast it in her teeth, but you would not care 
to sleep with her any more.” 
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Fie! Fie! A thousand times fie! You ought to beashamed 
of yourself even for thinking anything of thesort! Iwould stick 
to my wife; and if our Igniz were mairied, and—-which God 
forbid !—such a thing were to happen to his wife, I would kick 
him out and disinherit him if he held his wife responsible for it !’’ 

“Oh, we know what you think! You brought ideas back 
from Vienna which we, God he praised, cannot possibly hold 
here.”’ 

“Well, don’t Iet’s quarrel about it. But if I know Haschel, 
he won’t hold the same view as you do about the matter.” 

Sarah and Ruth were in the shop when the two men returned. 
They had fintshed their journey in silence, walking side by side. 
Wolff was still bursting with rage at what he had heard. He 
did not understand his brother, and was obliged tao confess to 
himself that he never would understand him. 

There were one or two customers in the shop, which gave 
Ebenezer time to compose him<elf. 

Wolff Fuchs had taken Kuth into a corner and was tull:ing to 
her in Jow emphatic tones. She was about to cry out with horror, 
but her husband quickly laid a hand on her mouth. 

As she served the customers, Sarah glanced inquiringly at her 
husband. In the last few months she had grown much thinner. 
Her face was as white as death, as though she were seriously ill. 

At last all the customers lett the shop, and benezcr hastened 
to shut it. Meanwhile it had grown quite dark outside. 

“Now tcll me all about it. Why are you taking so long to 
shut the door? What has happened about Haschel ? ’—and 
her eyes dwelt inquiiingly on hi> face. 

“ Let’s go into the sitting 100m. I will tell you everything 
there.” 

Wolff went ahead with Ruth, while Sarah clung to Ebenezer’s 
arm and cried: 

‘‘ Speak, speak ! Why in heaven’s name can’t you tell me what 
has happened to our child? © 

On reaching the room Ebenezer made Sarah sit down on the 
settle by the stove, and covertly motioned to Ruth to take a 
seat beside her. The latter went up to the settle as if of her 
own accord and quietly sat down. 

Taking her arm, she tried to calm the desperate woman. 

Dropping into a chair, Ebenezer butted his head in his hands 
and wept bitterly Wolff, who was at the window, secretly wiped 
away his tears. 

Presently I:benezer went over to the samovar, and as he hghted 
the wick of the spirit-lamp he said : 

“You mustn’t upset yourself, Sarali darling, it won’t help 
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you, and if you fall ill it won’t help Haschel either. The time 
will soon go by. He will come back home and we shall forget all 
about it.”’ 

“ Kalisch, whatevai are you talking about 2? Do you want 
to break my heart? Azen’t you gome to tell me the truth ?” 

“You mustn’t upset yourself so. Haschel won't have to 
wait so very long. I shall appeal to the Tsar for me:cy, and in 
a year or two they will send him back from Siberia.”’ 

“God in heaven—Siberia! Kalisch, how long ? ” exclaimed 
Sarah in horror. 

‘‘Oh, he won’t have to remain there so very long! 
They have sentenced him, Sarah darling—be calm and 
composed—thev have sentcneed him to ten years |” 

“ Schemah Jisroel!’’ and Sarah iell back on to the bench in 
a swoon. 

“Water quick! Wolff, bring a gluss of water!” cried Ruth. 

But Sarah had already recovered. She was shivering all 
over and he: teeth chattered audibly. She moaned and kept 
repeating, “My child! Mv poor child! My child! My poor 
child!” 

“ Wolff, Wolft! cried Isbenezer, “ Wolff, be so good as to 
go upstairs to Gittel. I cannot tell her myself. Please go and 
tell her.”’ 

Wolff went slowlv upstairs. Ile was wondering how he could 
break the news to her. Ile had long ago taken Giitel to his 
heart, and knew that her love for Haschcl was strong and that 
she would bear her fate with patience. 

He slowly entered the room which Gittcl had shared with 
Haschel. JEver since her husband’s anest on that terrible 
night she had placed Sammy’s and Becky’s beds in the room. 
She could not bear to be alone. 

Wolff looked round for her. She was not there. The two 
children were asleep in their beds. On the table the lamp was 
burning. The coverlet of Gittel’s bed was drawn back. 

Wolff gazed round, puzzled. She must surely be in her 
room! Ruth had told him she was there. The door leading to 
the room in which the children uscd tu sleep stood ajar, and 
Wolff called softly : 

“ Gittel, Gittel my child, whcre are you?” Receiving no 
reply, he took the lamp from the table and cartied it into the 
next room, Gittel was standing at the window with her back 
towards him. He thought she looked shorter than usual, as 
though she were knecling. 

“ Gittel, Gittel—it’s Uncle Wolff!’ Shedidnotstir. A cold 
shudder went down Wolff’s back. He drew nearer and touched 
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her ‘shoulder. Then he uttered a cry of horror. The poor girl 
had hanged herself on the cross-bar of the window. 

~ “Ebenezer! Quick—a knife, a knife! Schemah Jisroel!” 
: Ebenezer sprang up and the women shrieked without knowing 
why. 

Wolfi dashed downstairs, seized a knife and hurried up again. 
Ebenezer followed. His legs seemed to give way beneath him. 
When he entered the room Wolff had already cut Gittel down and 
was carrying her into the front room, whcre he laid her on the 
bed. Ebenezer looked on horrified while his brother untied a 
thin rope about Gittel’s throat. The children had woken up and 
began to cry. Kuth hurried up. When she saw Gittel she 
uttered a cry. 

“Take the children downstairs and bring some vinegar— 
quick! Ebenezer, run to Dr. Rosental! He must come at 
once! Don’t tell anybody what has happened!” 

Sarah was standing at the door gazing with tear-stained eyes 
at the group. Ina moment Ruth returned with the vinegar- 
bottle and Ebenezer insisted on taking Sarah downstairs. Ruth 
and Wolff rubbed Gittcl’s temples, wrists, and the region of the 
heart with vinegar, and from time to time Wolff let a few drops 
of vinegar trickle over her lips. 

“Get some schnapps, Ruth.” 

Meanwhile Ebenezer was running through the pitch black 
streets of Leschnewka to fetch Dr. Rosental, who was in bed. 

Sarah had taken the children to her own bedroom, and was 
horrified when Ruth, as she hurried by, told her that Gittel 
had hanged herself. 

When Ebenezer arrived with Dr. Rosental, Gittel was 
already beginning to show faint signs of life. The perspiration 
was running from Wolff's brow, but he did not relax his efforts. 
He had moistened the girl’s lips with schnapps, and when he saw 
a slight movement of her eyelids he gave a low cry. 

The doctor now took the matter in hand. Lic relieved Wolff 
at the bedside, and worked Gittel’s arms about in order to help 
the breath to return. In a little while Gittel opened her eyes, 
stared about her, and took a deep breath. At a sign from Dr. 
Rosental the men withdrew. Ruth alone remained standing at 
the head of the bed. Suddenly Gittel began to shiver as if she 
were cold. Her eyes filled with tears, and her whole body was 
convulsed with sobs. Ruth sat down on the edge of the bed and, 
taking Gittel’s hand in hers, kissed the poor girl on the lips and 
brow. 

“It’s all right now, my child! It’s all nght now, my precious 
one! Don’t worry ; God will help you! ”’ 
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Gittel’s convulsive sobs gradually gave way to silent weeping. 

Downstairs in the sitting-room Wolff begged the doctor to say 
nothing about the matter The doctor reassured them and gave 
them further instructions about the patient 

For weeks Gitte] had been hiding a great trouble in her heart. 
To her horror, she had one day discovered that she was about to 
become a mother once mote She knew who the father was, 
and shuddered at the thought. On the day when Haschel had 
come home, after his flught trom St Petersburg, they had both 
been too much distressed to think of love, and had spent the 
whole time they had been togcther in discussing plans for Ins 
flight and for their future. 

The poor girl’s fears increased from weck to weck. At the 
end of two 1aonths after that terrible night she could no longer 
have any doubt that she was once more about to become a mother 
as the result of the ouliage As yet no one m the town, exce pt 
members of the family, new what had happened to her 

She did not dare to confide in anyone She could not discuss 
the matter with her mother-in-law, and a foolish sense of shame 
prevented her fiom spcakhing to Aunt Ruth about it. And thus 
she bore the trouble, wluch lay evcry day more heavy on her heart 
all alone Once or twice she felt she would Itke to sit down and 
write to Haschel But she could not bring her-<«lf to do so. 
How could she dare to add this fresh burden to what he already 
had to bear ? 

Day and night she brooded and could not sleep What 
would Haschel feel about it ? What would lhe say’ Would he 
cast her off? She cursed the fruit of her womb and began to 
doubt the existence of God. How could God allow such horrible 
things to happen’? If only she could die! Her one hope was 
that Hasclicl would be acquitted and would take a differcnt view 
of what had happened from the other penple in hez cicle. 

When Haschel was set free and came home she would tell 
him everything and Icave it to him to decide whether he would 
keep her or cast her from him 

The whole of that day she had prayed to God, and, with fear 
in her heart, had gone about her household duties. If only her 
father-in-law would return! The suspense was terrible! What 
news would the daylight bring? The hope that Haschel would 
be acquitted kept rising in her heart Then she thought that 
perhaps he would be given a mild sentence, and anon she was 
filled with fear that they might be jar.cd for years. Her im- 
agination conjured up the termble spectacle of the convict train 
to Siberia. She saw Haschel in chains, his body covered with 
wounds, tramping through the snow tettered to some horrible 
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criminal. She saw him being ill-treated by the military escort 
of the transport, and fallimg cxhausted in the snow and being 
forced to his feet again by lashes from the whip 

Hour aficr hour went by and still she did not stir from the 
window of her fathcr-in-law $ little house, which looked out on to 
the main stiect of the Jowish quartcr When night fcll she put 
the childien to bed and ag un started pacing restlessly up and 
down the room She could not go to her mother in law down- 
stairs Ever since that tertible mght Sarah had bcen more 
wrreconcilable than ever, and only hid angry looks and hard 
words for her 

In order to let the childien get to sleep, she took the lamp 
into the next 100m, and stood motionless for hours at the window, 
looking out into the blach mght, while she playcd mechanically 
with the blind coid and Ict it 1un agin and agin thiough her 
fingers At last she heard the voics of her fithcr in law and 
Uncle Wolffin the shop Shc thought she would wait until they 
entcred the sitting room a vigue fecling of fear made her 
throat dry Had Haschel beca icuitted or had a gre it muis- 
fortune befallen both him and her «Jt? 

Downstairs doors opened and shut Shc could hear her 
mother-in law’s shill voice, and hu feet foil as if they were 
riveted tu the floor She dragged licis If through the room 
and put the lamp bacl in its old position Cold beads of perspir- 
ation stood out on her brow Her fatc was pro) ibly being sealed 
at that very moment The voices in the room below grcw more 
excite1 Gittel crept silently into the passage She wanted to 
hear what had happencd to Haschcl, and yet dreaded the truth 
With her heait beating wildly she stood at the top of the stairs, 
and then she heard her father in law tell hcr mothcr in law what 
the scntence was and the latter’s cry It was as if son.cone had 
given her a blow on the head Ten years! Jen years! She 
staggered back to the 100m without knowing what she v as doing. 
The children were asleep With eyes starting out of her hcad, 
she looked at Becky and Sammy Ten years! Tht meant the 
end of everything! Somcthing seemed to draw her into the next 
room Without any definite 1dca in her mind she stumbled to 
the window She did not know why she didso ‘he thought of 
suicide had never occurred to her She caught hol! of the blind- 
cord, put a loop of 1t round her neck, her lips murmuring, “ Len 
years—Haschel!”’ Whereupon she fell forward, hei teet 
sipped out in front of her and the cord tightened about her 
neck She felt no pun, except for a bref sensation of pressure 
on the top of hu. head. 

Ruth was sitting on the edge of her bed and stroking her hair, 
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“You must be reasonable, Gittel. Ten years will soon be 
over, and Haschel might be set free much sooner. Jf you like, 
you can send a petition, and then you might be allowed to follow 
him and live with him there.” 

Gitte] lay still without saying a word. She heard her aunt 
speaking, but did not understand what she was saying It 
sounded like the soft plashing of water. She was conscious of a 
severe pain in her neck. When she swallowed, 1t felt as if she had 
a knife in her throat. 

Ruth went on trving to comfort her, until at last the poor 
girl's brevthing told her that sleep, the saviour, had taken pity on 
the unfortunate soul and would relieve her of her suffering for a 
few hours. 





Sonja picked up “the Count’s Jetter, which had fallen to the 
floor, put it in an envelope, stamped it, and sent the maid to the 
post with it. On the following morning at ten o'clock a huge 
bouquet of flowers arrived, with a letter from Burlowski. He 
begged Sonja to forgive him, swearing he would never again say 
a word against the Jews and imploring her to give him the chance 
of explaining himself. 

For a fortnight Sonja left the Count in suspense, until at last 
one day he burst into her rooms. Flinging himself on his knees 
before her, he covered her hands with kisses and begged her to be 
kind to him again and forgive him. He had not noticed that 
Schwersenski was standing by the piano watching the whole 
scene with his fishy, lascivious eyes. 

Turning round, Sonja saw the singing master’s horrible and 
repulsive expression. 

“‘ Professor, we will stop the lesson now. Please come back 
in two days’ time!” 

Schwersenski hurried out of the room and taking a sleigh 
drove to Madame Fleuron. Dismissing the cab in front of the 
one-storicd house of his hospitable friend, he quickly entered. 

“ Ts Mimi here ? ”’ he asked, bursting into Madame’s salon 

‘What do you want with Mimi? This is not your day.” 

“JT can’t help that! I will pay to-day. Mimi at once! 
Afterwards I shall have something interesting to tell you.” 

Sonja forgave the Count, and that same evening they appeared 
together at Kaljagin’s. He had given her a wonderful pearl 
necklace consisting of five rows of pearls as large as peas, for 
which he had paid a hundred and forty thousand roubles at 
Ruschkin’s, or, rather, he had borrowed the money from Aaron 
Siulberschlag at twenty-five per cent interest, giving his new 
palace as security. 

From that moment Burlowski was to be seen nowhere except 
in Sonja’s company. Te was madly in love with the girl and was 
ruining himself for her. The curious point about this extra- 
ordinary relationship was that Sonja had not yet granted her full 
favours to the Count, refusing to be wholly his until he had 
obtained a legal separation from his wife. 

Burlowski would never have believed he could be so entirely 
enslaved by a woman. The thought often made him angry, and 
he would call himself a blockhead and make up his mind never to 
see Sonja again. 

But he found it impossible to break with her. He eagerly 
hurried on his divorce and, through his friends, brought every 
influence to bear in order to attain his object as quickly as possible. 

Whenever he was alone with Sonja he begged and implored 
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her not to torment him any longer But she remained obdurate. 
With fevered lips he would sit beside her She allowed htm to 
kiss her as much as he hked, but nothmg moire He sat by her 
side hke one possessed stioking her be.ntiful hair Hair had a 
peculiar effect upon him He often felt tempted to rob he of 
this adornment, thinking it might bicak thc spell she had cast 
ove him. 
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The prisoners wcre standmy in the prison quadrangle in long 
rows four deep They were all warmly clad, many of them partly 
or wholly infurs In front of each lay an open bundle, a sack ora 
rucksack Some of them had satchels 

Four inspectors were examining these meagre belongings 
All papers wee read and dangerous instruments 1emoved One 
man had foolishly packed a nail file and a pair of nail scissors in 
his bundle Both articles were confiscated The owner after- 
wards paid the non-commissioned ofhcer a rouble to have them 
back The prisoners were then chained togethe in couples, and 
those who were suspected of being likely to attempt escape were 
handcufted 

Among the latter was Haschel Kalisch He was put into 
handcuffs and chained to a man who had comnutted two murders. 

Except for Haschel, there were no political prisoners arong 
the number, the other political convicts being destined to go 
early in February 

Owing to their brutal] treatment of other prisoners Haschel had 
already had one or two serious cncounteis with the warders. 
Moreover he could not bear to see them cheating the prisoners of 
then money 

Although he was warned that 1t would be better not to inter- 
fere with matters that did not concern him, the young man’s 
sense of justice was so strong that his feelings always got tlie 
better of him 

One day, on the excuse that he was to be examined, he was 
called out of hiscell Suspecting nothing, he followed the warder, 
who conducted him to an empty cell, where four of the man’s 
colleagues fell upon him and beat him unmercifully Subsequently 
they reported him, falsely accusing him of having assaulted a 
warder, and he was condemned to go without food for a week, 
had his bed taken away, and was put in a dark, unwarmed cell. 

These various incidents had made the pnson authonties 
resolve to be rid of Haschel at the earliest possible moment. 
Thus 1t came about that he was put mto the first batch to be 
sent off in the middle of January. 
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As a matter of fact, it was illeg: to send off a political prisoner 
with a batch of ordinary criminals. In all the othcr batches the 
political prisoners were separated from the rest, and it was by a 
trick that an exception was made in Haschel’s case. 

On the way to the Nizhniy-Novgorod station, Haschel 
noticed a man coughing loudly on the kerb. He had been march- 
ing along with his head bowed, but, looking up, he saw, to his 
astonishment, that it was the wandering musician, Dovidl 
Neutitscheiner. Dovidl made a covert sign to lim with his eyes, 
and showed him a little packet, making strange movements as he 
placed it first in one hand and then in the other. Haschel gathered 
that he wanted to give him the packet. 

With his flugelhorn under his arm, Dovid] reeled forward, 
as if he weie drunk 

One of the soldiers of the escort was constantly at Haschel’s 
side on the march, and Dovidl was only waiting for the man to 
move a little further away in orde: to seize lis opportunity. 
Suddenly cries were heard 1n front of the column One of the 
prisoners was pictending to have an epileptic fit, in order to 
be allowed the privilege of drivin. in one of the ambulance carts 
that brought up the rear. 

The soldiers ] urried forward, whereupon Dovidl staggered 
towards Haschel ard fell 1ight on to the manacled hands he 
stretched out to him. Thus he mana cd unobserved by the rest 
to slip the little pack t into the pocket of Haschel’s fur coat, 
muttering in Yiddish, “ All at home greet you ”’ 

Anothe: member of the escort hurried up and pushed the 
drunken man roughly back on to the pavement. The column 
marched on and Dovill vanished from Haschel’s sight. 

With his arm Haschel could feel the packet in his pocket. 
His handcuffs would certainly be removed in the train, and he 
would then be able to find out what the packet contained— 
probably letters and a few trifles from home. 

Suddenly the column halted. They had reached the crossing 
to the junction line and the barrier was closed. 

Haschel was standing facing a side street. He allowed 
his eyes to wander. Suddenly he stared up in astonishment. 
At the cross roads a dogcart was standing, driven bv an officer 
in the uniform of the Peobraschenski Regiment. Beside him sat a 
_ dark-haired girl in a sable coat, who was gazing at Haschel with 
burning eyes. At first he did not recognise her, and then could 
not believe that it was Sonja Her face was as pale as death. 
She turned to the officer beside her, and spoke carnestly to him. 
He laughed, and looked at the prisoners, and then laughed again. 

Sonja had recognised Haschel at the first glance, in spite of 
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the ugly flat cap and his terribly pale face. The idea of somehow 
helping him flashed through her mind, and she turned to Burlowski. 

“ Sergei, give me some money. I want to give it to the 
prisoners.” 

“ But, Estelluschka, that is not allowed.” 

“ But if you come with me and speak to one of the soldiers or 
the ofhcer, I will give it to them without bcing seen. Please, 
Sergei! I want to do a good deed to-day.” 

He laughed, flung the reins tu the groom who was sitting 
behind, got down and handed Sonja from her seat. He then 
gave her his wallet. 

“ Take what you want, Estelluschka | ” 

Haschel did not know what to think. Was Sonja really a 
spy, a traitress? But then why had she warned them all? 
What was her game? The thoughts passed hke lightning through 
his mind. When he saw her speaking to the officer and the latter 
laughing, when he saw how affectionately he looked at her and 
handed her from the box, he was convulsed with uncontrollable 
rage. He would have hked to shout at the top of his voice that 
over there was a traitress, a Jewess, coming towards them with 
an officer—a girl who had plunged her friends into misfortune 
and sold her co-religionists for money ! 

Sonja and the Count were now quite close. 

Haschel looked angrily towards her. He was just on the 
point of shouting, whcn a certain Jook in her cyes made him 
keep quict Somcthing seemcd to tell him that Sonja was no 
traitress She looked at him with a glance that was openand honcst. 

sailowski approached the officer in charge of the escort and, 
placing himself in such a position that the latter had his back 
turned to the column, kept him engaged with questions about the 
batch of prisoners. He then called to one of the escort, who was 
gaping open-mouthced at the beautiful lady, and gave the man a 
handful of cigarettes to distribute among the prisoners. 

Sonja availed herself of the opportunity to get quite close to 
Haschel and slip the Count’s wallet into his pocket, murmuring ip 
rapid dialcct : 

“* Jach té doos tem tinsere Sach = Dawa laaf.” 3 

Then she quickly rcturned to Burlowski. 

Haschel’s heart beat so fast that he thought it would burs¢. 
How had Sonja mct the officer ? 

At this moment the column began to move forward again. 
With tears in her eyes, Sonja gazed after Haschel. As he crossed 
the line he turned his head once more in her direction, but she was 
out of sight. 


2 am doing this tor the sake of our cause Dont say a word. 
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At the railway station Haschel saw Dovid! Neutitscheiner 
again. He was standing among a group of peasants who appeared 
to be arguing with him. 

Haschel stood at the barred window of the railway carriage. 
His handcuffs had been removed, and he was holding the packet 
and the wallet in his pocket. He did not want to examine the 
two articles then, but preferred to wait until the train had 
started. He kept his eyes on Dovid]. It was a face he knew. 
He remembered his wedding day Dovidl had played on that 
day and cracked jokes with Gittel’s rejected suitors, the corn- 
chandler and the foolish Moische Lewin from Schaulen. During 
all the intervening years he had not seen Dovid] again. 

Dovidl, too, was looking in Haschel’s direction, and, stepping 
up toa non-commissioned officer, he asked whether he might be 
allowed to speak to one of the prisoners. As he was unable to 
prove that he was a near relative, his request was flatly refused ; 
whereupon he had an inspiration, and taking his flugelhorn 
from its black bag he began to play. 

First of all he played a Russian song, and all the prisoners 
rushed to the windows to have a look at the musician. One of 
the soldiers wanted to drive him from the platform, but was 
prevented from doing so by the officer in charge of the escort. 
As his second piece Dovid! chose the song from the Tvompeter von 
Sackingen ; 1 


Behut’ dich Gott, es war so schon gewesen 
Behiit’ dich Gott, es hat nicht sollen sein. 


The prisoners applauded. The music had brought tears to 
the eyes of many among them, arousing memories of the past 
and making them resolve to turn over a new leaf. 

Just as the train was on the point of starting, Dovidl again 
put the flugelhorn to his lips and played his best song, the song 
which long ago had won him his beloved Mitzi in Klagenfurt. 
It was the song from Zeller’s Vogelhandler that he had been asked 
to play again and again on Haschel’s wedding day: 3 

Nur amol, nur amol, nur amol 
Sing’ mir, sing’ mir, Nachtigall 
Nur amol, nur amol, nur amol, 
Wiast ma g’sunga hast im 7 al. 


‘ “ God bless you, it would have been so wonderful God bless you 
but it was not to be” 
# Once only, only once again 
S.ng me nightingale, thy strain. 
Once only, only once again, 
As ihou sangest to me in the plain. 
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As the wagon containing Haschel rolled slowly by, Dovid 
dashed forward and shouted : 

“Good luck to you, my boy! Good luck!” 

“Greet them all for me, Dovidl! Kiss the children!” 

And the train disappeared in the afternoon mist which had 
descended upon the city. 

With bowed head Dovidl Neutitscheiner went through the 
streets of St. Petersburg to the Warsaw station. 

No one had entrusted him with messages for Haschcel, for he 
had not even set foot inside Leschiewka. He had learnt the 
sentence from a newspaper, and had come to St. Petersburg 
and found out where Haschel was imprisoned. Every morning 
he had sat in the little café opposite the prison gates and watched 
until he saw the batch of prisoners, with Haschel among them. 
He had only waited nine days, keeping the little packet on him 
in order to be able to give it to Haschel if the opportunity arose. 

And now he was walking along with bowed head. He had 
grown very old; he was over sixty. Of late his inemorics of his 
love and of the happy days he had spent had revived, and for 
whole nights he would toss about in bed unable to sleep. As 
soon as day dawned he would start on his wanderings again, 
year after year, from place to place without rest. 

Ahasucrus. .. . 

Haschel opened Dovidl’s packet first. The first things he 
found were two fifty-rouble notes. Then came a new-fashioned 
shaving apparatus, a mesusah,1 a sharp nail file, some soap, and 
a few cheap sweets in a little box. Hidden among these articles 
was a letter in Dovidl’s handwriting : 


Dear Haschel, 

At home everybody is quite well. Your father could not get 
leave, so I have come instead, for unfortunately I am a baptized 
Christian, and Christians are allowed to come to St. Petersburg. 
All your people are well, including your wife and children, whom 
I saw only last year. With kindest greetings and best wishes for 
your welfare in your trouble, 

Your friend, 
Dovidl Neutitscheiner, 


In his joy Haschel did not notice that Dovid] had betrayed 
himself by saying that he had seen the children last year. 

Then very cautiously, so that the other prisoners should not 
sec him, Haschel examined the wallet Sonja had put in his 


? A prayer roll which the Jews nailed to their doors. 
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pocket. On one of the corners was a coronet with nine points 
and a monogram in gold, but when he saw its contents his eyes 
started out of hishead. It contained over three thousand roubles. 
In addition to the moncy he found a demand for immediate 
payment by the Count of a bill for dresses delivered to Fidulein 
Estella von Thal. There was also a lock of blue-black woman’s 
hair in a smail scented envelupe. 

Haschel thonghtfully tore up the demand for moncy and let 
the scraps of paper fly out of the window. He decided to divide 
up the money into small sums and sew them into different gar- 
ments. He was obliged to be careful, for if any of the criminals 
were to suspect that he had altogether three thousand five 
hundred roubles on him his life would no longer have been safe. 
It was also important to get rid of the wallet before anyone 
found it. As the train was going over a bridge he seized the 
opportunity when nobody was looking and threw the wallet out 
of the window into the stream. Hc then reviewed the situation. 
The money would be very useful to him in Siberia. Not only 
would he be able to improve his position with it, but it might be 
possible to use 1t for the purposes of bribery in order to facilitate 
his escape. 

The man who had been chained to Haschel was a Pole of 
about fifty years of age called Lubinski. He had spent more 
than twenty years of lis hfe in prisons and penitentiaries, and 
he had alrcady done five years’ penal servitude in Siberia. He 
had escaped from prison four times, but had returned to his 
career of crime as soon as he was out. He had now been sen- 
tenced for the murder of two poor beggars who had refused to 
give him the money they had collected, and fur this he had been 
condemned to death. Just before bis arrest he had committed 
a burglary and obtained over two thousand roubles which he 
had found in a casket he had stolen from a prostitute who had 
been saving up. When, two days later, he was arrested, he 
engaged Tarnowski, the best-known and most famous criminal 
lawyer, to defend him. Ie told him about the casket contain- 
ing the money, whereupon the honest lawyer had it fetched, 
appropriated the two thousand roubles as his fce, and gave the 
rest, which amounted to three hundred and twenty roubles, to 
his client, the next time he saw him. 

In the trial that followed, two witnesses, suborned by the 
lawver, swore that Lubinski had really been attacked by the two 
dead men, and that he had actcd entirely in self-defence. One 
of the murdered men had three knife wounds in the back, while 
the other had been killed by a wound in the neck, which could 
only have been dealt him from /chind 
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And this was the man to whom, in spite of all his protests, 
Haschel had been chained. 

He also protested against being included among a batch of 
ordinary criminals, appealing to the law which categorically laid 
it down that political prisoners were never to be associated with 
ordinary convicts. 

But all his protests were fruitless. He had a bad conduct 
sheet. In the note accompanying him after his arrest in Lesch- 
newka, Captain Kerentzscheff had said that the accused, Haschel 
Kalisch, an agitator and Nihilist of the worst description, had 
insulted the institutions of the country mn the coarsest manner, 
declaring that all the Imperial officials were thieves and crimi- 
nals. Even more damaging was lance-corporal Gregorieff’s 
statement that Haschel Kalisch had attempted to murder him. 

In addition to prejudicing Haschel’s case during his trial, 
these charges also gave his judges an opportunity of avenging 
themselves for once on a revolutionary who had dared to assail 
the sacred and time-honoured institutions of Russia, and who 
was, moreover, a Jew. The latter fact weighed heavily against 
him. 

The officer in charge of the escort had received instructions 
to pay particular attention to this Jewish agitator and to exer- 
cise the utmost severity at every opportunity. The officer 
passed on the instructions in an exaggerated form to both the 
non-commissioned officers and men. Hence everybody kept a 
particularly sharp eye on Haschel. 

From St. Petersburg the convict train went to Nizhniy- 
Novgorod. It stopped for hours at all the large stations to allow 
the express trains to pass and for other quite unaccountable 
reasons. 

At the small stations, one or two of the convicts were allowed 
to beg. The military escort always selected the most wretched- 
looking specimens for this task. They went about in couples, 
dragging their heavy ankle-chains after them. The passengers 
on the railway platforms gave liberally, chiefly money, but some- 
times food and cigarettes. The money had to be handed over 
to a non commissioned officer, who was supposed to divide the 
sums collected by the begging couples between the occupants of 
the wagon—was “‘supposed to,” for the convicts only received 
a very small portion of the proceeds, the soldiers appropriating 
even some of the food that had been given them. 

The carriages were bitterly cold at night and the smell 
intolerable. The prisoners huddled close together, put their 
satchels or bays under their heads, and, wrapping themselves in 
their old blankets and furs, tried to get some sleep. 
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Owing to the fetid atmosphere, Haschel had a fit of vomiting 
on the first night. He ventured to get up and go to the door, 
and by leaning foi ward the chain was just long enough to allow 
him to open the door a little A stream of ice-cold air poured in. 
Those who were lying near the door cursed and swore at him 
The soldier who was with them woke up, gave Haschcl a box on 
the ears and pushed him back, so that he fcll on the men lying 
on the floor They struck out at him, and lis chain companion 
got up and punched him again and again on the head. 

“You damned swine of a Jew, perhaps you'll leave us in 
peace now! ”’ 

Haschel struck back, and there would have been a fight to 
the death if the soldier of the escort had not intervened and 
strack out with his whip 

Haschel fell back exhausted in his place His head and body 
were smarting from his fall and the blows he had received, while 
a tendon in his ankle must have been strained by the jerk his 
chain compinion had given him 

The following morning the soldicr of the escort reported that 
Haschal had tried to escape and the officer nm charge ordcrcd him 
to be given ten strokes on his naked back by two men in his 
wagon 
Now the cotporal pumshment of political prisoners was 
strictly forbidden 

Hasche] kept still and clenched his teeth He made no 
attempt to lodge a complaint, for he knew 1t would only aggra- 
vate his lot. 

Before the tiain started again Haschcl, wio had resumed 
his seat by the window, saw tliuec bodies teiug removed from 
various wagons on to the platform Thry had been frozen to 
death in the night 

At Nizhnty-Novgorod, which the tram rcachcd at three o’clock, 
a fresh cscort was put inchage = The officcr who had come from 
St Petersburg accompanied his successor along the rows of 
prisoners who were paraded on the platform On arriving at 
Haschel, he halted and pointed him out 

Haschel looked the officers full in the face Not an eyelid 
quivered 

‘‘ There, you see how insolently he looks at us! Don’t let 
him out of your sight !”’ 

The new commandant went quietly on without addressing a 
word to Haschel 

Between Nizhniy Novgorod and Ekaterinburg Haschel had 
nothing to complain about The officer left him m peace and 
even the men of the escort were much kinder to the prisoners 
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than their predecessors from St. Petersburg had been. They 
allowed them to beg, and the money and other alms they re- 
ceived remained in their possession Blankets were obtained 
for the women and children, and at night they were even allowed 
to light the stoves 

At the end of the next stage five more bodies were tal.en out 
of the train Three prisoners had becn frozcn to dcath, and one 
woman, who was accompanying ler husband into exile, had died 
in giving birth to a stil-born child 

Haschel had sewn most of the three-thousand roubles into the 
lining of lus collar and the scams of his fur coat In order to 
do this he always waited until his chain companion was asleep 
At the stations he bought schnapps from the hawkers who came 
alongside the train, and gave most of 1t to the twofold murderer ; 
for when the latter had mbibcd half a htre of vodka he almost 
immediately pave vent to ear-splitting snores 

From Ekaterinburg the march on foot began 

A new escort was provided which was worse than the St. 
Petersburg contingent The momcnt they appcared on the 
scene they began to treat the convicts most brutally The com- 
mandant was ancaceptionally bestial creature When one of the 
prisoners addressed ua 1equest to him without pernision, he 
flung him back with a blow of the fist, catching the poor fellow 
wm the stomach The man doubled up with pain and vomited. 
One or two of the convicts protcsted, wheicupon the officer 
pulled his pistol out of 1ts leather case and ordered the men to 
level then rifles at the prisoners The women scicained, and two 
girls, who were accompanving th. husbands into exile, dashed 
forward and tore open then fui coats 

“Go on, shoot, you bloodhound!” one of them exclaimed. 
‘Shoot! My husband 1s suffc1mg from stomach trouble, and 
this bloodhound hits him when he 15 1!” 

The men began to grumble, the women to scream, and the 
children to cry. 

“Fall in! Fall in!” With blows from the butt ends 
of muskets, and lushes from whips, the convicts were forced back 
into their ranks by reinforcements hurned to the spot 

The man who was doubled up on the ground was carricd to a 
sleigh, and, on the command of the officcr m chai ze, lis wife 
was prevented fiom gctling in with him, but had to remain 
standing by the side of the sleigh. 

For hours the convicts had to stand in the snow waiting for 
the formalitics to be carried out 

When all tue bags and sacks had bcen stowcd away on the 
luggage sleighs the prisoners were once more counted and the 
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column began to move. In the van was the commandant in a 
closed sleigh in which a Belgian prostitute was travelling with him 
to provide the great man with amusement on the way. 

Then came the sleighs with the weak women and children 
and the sick. Next came the long line of convicts. The chains 
rang on the frozen snow and hurt their wounded ankles when- 
sver any of them slipped. 

Behind the alinost endless procession of convicts came the 
luggage slecighs. 

The march was continued hour after hour. Many of the 
prisoners were supported or even cariied for a while by their 
comrades. Jf one of the weaker ones fell from exhaustion, the 
soldiers struck him and pushed him. 

On the first evening when they reached their quarters for 
the night, four more convicts died, among them the man with 
stomach trouble whom the commandant had struck. 

The young widow was desperate. She cried and stormed, 
and when she caught sight of the commandant crossing the yard 
she dashed towards the brute, caught hold of his beard with one 
hand and, clenching her fist, struck him ijn the face with the other. 
The soldicis had difficulty in tearing hcr away. The commandant 
tried to push the 1aging woman back, but she scized his hand 
and bit him so severely that he yelled with pain. 

The next morning the woman was found dead at the foot of 
her husband’s body in the mortuary. 

Haschel had bribed some of the soldiers and was thus able 
to buy much more than the regulations allowed. He succeeded 
in being released froin the murderer and chained to the companion 
of the man who had died on the previous evening. 

He was a young inan of thirty, who in spite of all the exercions 
and discomforts of the journey was always jolly and constantly 
singing and joking. He had been sentenced to five years’ exile 
for having broken into a tax-collector’s office and, in a struggle 
with the police, having wounded two of them. He had buried 
the proceeds of his robbery in some place known only to himself, 
They amounted to over fifty thousand roubles, and with this 
sum he hoped, as scon as he was free again, to iealise the 
dream of his life, which was to travel round the world. 

He confided his history to Haschel in the first hour of their 
acquaintance; whereupon, producing a book of popular songs 
from his pocket, he begged Haschel to sing one ot the latest, 
‘“Maruska and Pjotr,” with him. 

Haschel felt drawn to the jolly fellow, whose love of travelling 
and thirst for knowledge had made a thief of him, and he allowed 
him toshare his extra tea as well as his other privileges. The merry 
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owner of the fifty thousand roubles had not a kopek to his name, 
and had to live on the money daily doled out to the convicts for 
buying necessaris He overwhciried Hacchel with gratitude 
and kisses when the latter told lini that for the 1¢st of the journey 
he could get cigarettes from him whenever he wanted 

“TI say, old pal,’ exclarmcd the burglar, “ you must surely 
have bioken into threc tax collectois’ officcrs to be so nich!” 

Haschel helped others who were ill or badly off He would 
have liked to do more but 1t would onl, have made him con- 
spicuous 1f he had = Ihey would piobatly have searched him 
more carefully, and he would have run ihe risk of his money 
being found and confiscated 

The column was on the march foi eighty-seven days On the 
way some of the convicts were handcd over at the various 
collecting stations and fresh ones pickcd up If, as frequently 
happcncd on these matches, some of those who were too ull to 
go further were Icft behind, they joined the ncat, or the next 
column but one, that came along, as soon as their condition 
impioved, however slightly 

Haschel suffercd tcrmbly from vermin He cleaned himself 
at evcry station, changed his underclothing as often as possible, 
and kept as far away as he could fiom the filthy convicts who 
were inuicd to the pligue 

A week before the arrival of the column at its destination in 
the town of Yakutskh in the government of the same name, 
wheie the distribution of the prisoners to their various places 
of punishment was to take place a troop of hardened ciuminals 
suddenly made thur appearance at Isatskaja station, where 
they were to spend the mght cc thcy made their way to the 
female section of the column with the intention of violating 
the women The marricd men and the other prisoners threw 
themselves on these convicts, whom a long term of labour in 
the mines had tu:ined into low brutcs and murderers, and a 
ternble fight took place Knives glcamed in the air, the women 
shrieked and the men swore, hitting out mght and left, while 
the children screamed and clung to thar mothers A huge man, 
with arms as long as an ape’s, had thrown himself on a woman 
and was tearmg her clothes to shreds Then, forcing the un- 
fortunate crcatuie to thc ground, he knelt on her and tried to 
make her yield The woman’s threc-year-old son, a beautiful 
child, who was everybody’s pet, clung to his mother, ycling with 
horror. The monster clutched hold of the child beside 1ts mother 
and was on the point of strangling him. 

Haschel ana his good-natured companion had come upon the 
poene of the struggle, and the two of them rained blows right and 
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left upon the bestial intruders. Suddenly Haschel perceived 
the despcrate plight of the mother and child, and his companion 
immediately swung a stool above his head and let it come down 
with all his force upon the brute’s head, whose skull was so badly 
shattered that some of his brains remained sticking to the corner 
of the stool. 

Haschel then pulled the giant away from the woman and loosed 
his grip upon the half-strangled child. 

At that moment words of command rang out. Quick as 
lightning the young man pulled Haschel to the floor just as shots 
were heard above the din of the fight. Suddenly, as if the current 
had been cut off, the noise and roar of the struggle ceased; the 
groans of the wounded and dying could alone be heard. 

Three dead, together with eight severely and seven slightly 
wounded, remained on the scene of the struggle. Only one of 
the desperate criminals had been shot by the soldiers, while five 
of them were severely wounded. The other victims all belonged 
to the convict column that had just arrived. The man whom 
Haschel’s companion had attacked died an hour later, increasing 
the number of dead to four. The commandant of the station, 
an old white-bearded colonel named Nidjanow, held a strict 
inquiry on the following morning. 

The five severely-wounded criminals were immediately shot. 
The other delinquents were given twenty-five strokes of the cat 
on their naked backs. The sentence was carried out in the 
station yard. In many instances the blood began to flow after 
the second blow. Some of the victims screamed, but others did 
not utter a sound. The majority of them had fainted by the 
time they had received ten strokes, but the commandant showed 
no mercy, and seven men were dragged unconscious into the 
station. 

On the following day Haschel was separated from his jolly 
companion and chained to a half-witted old man. The poor 
devil, who could hardly hold himself up, never spoke a word. 
He ate and drank nothing, and Haschel had to support him on 
the march. If he had not pushed morsels of food into his mouth 
and held the mug of tea to his lips, the old man would have died 
of hunger and thirst. He never washed or cleaned himself, and 
his body was covered with crusted sores in which the vermin 
swarmed. During that week Haschel endured the most appalling 
torture. Vermin lodged in every part of his body, and as long 
as he rciuained chained to the poor old fellow could he do noth- 
ing to improve matters. 

In Yakutsk, Haschel was released from the old man, who was 
taken across the yard to the washing-room. 


Haschel was only allowed to go there on the following morn< 
ing. He had spent the whole night picking the vermin from 
his clothes, and now, stripped naked and with only his fur coat 
about him, he ran across the yard in the snow, carrying his 
clothes and underlinen in his arms. 

Next door to the washing-room was the infirmary, where, with 
two other convicts, the silent old man who had been Haschel’s 
companion had been laid. The soldiers had undressed him 
when they had taken him to the bathroom on the previous night, 
and when the doctor had seen how sore and verminous he was 
he had forbidden the soldicrs to bathe him. They had laid him 
naked in clean shects in the warm infirmary, and an hour before 
Haschel’s arrival the old fellow had died. When Haschel heard 
this he heaved a sigh of relicf. God had mercifully released the 
poor creature from his earthly torment. 

Haschel asked the soldiers to allow him to lift the shroud 
covering the body, and when they gave him permission to do so 
he went to the bed and raised it. 

The old man was lying with his eyes half open and his jaw 
dropping down. His body was terribly emaciated and rgor 
mortis was setting in. Haschel bent over him, and a terrible 
sight met his eyes—the lice were leaving the corpse as it grew 
cold. Swarms of vermin were creeping out of the sores and 
dropping on the sheet underneath. The bed was covered with 
lice which had crawled out of the corpse. 

On the following day Haschel was sent on handcuffed, as he 
had no chain companion. 

Five days later he reached his destination—Kuljoniga, in 
the centre of the quicksilver mines, situated on the spur of the 
Sin Mountains between Lake Taagsligna and the little town of 
Borullolachskaja on the banks of the rivulet Berget. 

The new arrivals were allowed a week in which to rest and 
recuperate, but were kept strictly separated from the convicts 
working in the mines. 

On the seventh day Haschel was taken to the commandant’s 
office. General Nischan Murad-Chan was an Armenian who 
looked a good sort, but was in reality a bloodthirsty beast of 
prey, a sadist of the worst description. Woe to any unfortunate 
creature who aroused his hatred. He could invent the crucllest 
tortures for his ‘‘ enemy,’ as he called anybody he did not like. 
He was known to have changed the medicine prescribed by the 
doctor for two bad fever cases for pills and mixtures that sent 
the patients into delirium. The convicts who worked in the 
guicksilver mincs and came into direct contact with the liquid 
ore were supposed to keep some permanganate of potash dissolved 
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in water in their mouths while they were at work, other- 
wise the quicksilver would soon have made their teeth fall out. 
But General Nischan Murad-Chan had his “‘ enemies ’”’ deprived 
of this mouthwash, so that the poor fellows quickly lost all their 
teeth 

lhere was another icgulition which forbade a convict to be 
put to work m the mincs fot more than a fortmght at a time 
Aftcr this period he was to be given other work outside for a 
foitnight 

But Nischan Murad-Chan would make his “ enemies ”’ work for 
months at a stretch in the mines, and the quicksilver had the 
most appalling effect on these unfortunate creates It ate 
into their bodics making their bones soft and in a little while 
the poor fellows died in terrible to1ture 

Haschel was put behind an oak barrnicr about six feet away 
from the Gcneral, who was six fret tall and weighcd twcnty stone 
He was a giant and had bushy white eyebrows and hair Has 
face wasclean shaven and his large biown eyes lx umed hindliness, 
so that all who saw him for tlic first tume formed the most favour- 
able impression of him He was a woman hatcr, and always 
kept a few young men about him as scrvants 

The General stepped up to the barter and looked at Haschel 

“ Hold your head up! Look into my eyes!” 

Haschcl looked calmly, into the Gcneral’s cyes 

“ And so you are the swine of whom I have received a report 
which does not Icave you a hair on your head H’m-— hair! 
What do I sce’? Your hair has not been cut yet Chwala,’’ he 
said, tu'ning, to the non commiust:oncd officcr who had brought 
Haschel in Chwala, the fellow must have his head shaved ” 

“But Commandint,” objected Haschel in quivernng tones, 
“I beg to observe that Jam a political pri one ”’ 

“ Chwala ten strokes of the cat for the anarchist for having 
spokcn without being addicsscd | ”’ 

The non commissioncd cificer saluted 

“Now, my fricud,’ tte Gencral begin again, “if you go on 
Lehaving lhe that, vou will not have much of a timc in this place 
Hore, con here! ’—and he opcncd the bamier and, pulling 
Ha che] brutally towards him diaz.yed bun to the window 
“ There, sce therc to the Icft? If you behive quitlv, in ten 
ycars you will go through that gatc over there “ou will be free ? 
Do you sée the gate?” 

“Yes, I do, Commandant ” 

“ Geneial! Make a note of that! If you forget it again 
you will gc t ten strokes, do you undcistand ? ” 

“Yes, General ”’ 
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“ in ah! And if you don’t obey, you'll go there. Look to 
the right!” 

Haschel turned his eyes in the direction indicated and saw a 
hull covered with rough crosses—the convict cemetery 

“ But don’t rmagine it 1S an easy matter to get there! The 
journey 1s a long one and can also last ten years! And now, 
quick maich! Clcar out!” 
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The rumour spread from house to house , and through cracks 
of doors and through keyholes the eyes of the inquisitive pceped 
It was whispered from mouth tocar The monstrous evil rumour 
grew from day to day 

Among the kind neighbours the malicious joy was greatest 
where cnvy and malice had ousted all generous fccling 

At first no one would believe the tale which Rebecca Gold- 
fluss had brought back from Borowno Nevertheless, it spread, 
and there was no end to the whispering and backhbiting 

Rebecca Goldfluss, or fat Rebecca as she was called, was not 
over-popular in the community But what chiefly exercised the 
minds of the majority of Lcschnewka people was the way in 
which she earned her livelihood This short, fat woman witha 
perpetual smile on hcr face, her pale watery grey eyes and her 
hornbie smell of musk, often disappeared for months at a time 
from Leschnewka Nobody knew what she did, and for years 
her neighbours had racked their brains wondcring where the 
plentiful supplies of money came from Once she had been 
away from home for nearly four years, during which she had 
left her house in the care of hei deaf sister It was rumoured in 
the town that Rebccca Goldfluss often ill treated her sister, whose 
deafness was said to be due to blows No stranger had ever been 
known to enter her house When she returned from a journey, 
she told everyone that her “ uncle ’ had again kept her a long 
time 

As a matter of fact, Rebecca Goldfluss carned on the trade 
of a white slave trafficker Her travels took her all over the 
world, and she was always up to fresh’tricks She never adver- 
tised for governcsses to go to South America or for a travelling 
companion - She mercly answered advertisements from home- 
less girls who wanted employment abroad When she got into 
closer touch with her victim she would make the most eahuustive 
inquirtes as to whether the gul really were destitute of friends 
and relatives, and only when she was certain of this did she 
capture her She despatched her “ goods” all over the world, 
and had agents everywhere, who received her victims and, if there 
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were any difficulty, had them forcibly shut up in some brothel. 
Rebecca never travelled under her own name, but always ob- 
tained forged passports through her confidantes. 

She spent much of her time in Vienna, Paris, or Madrid. 
She would go into a first-class sanatorium, engage a nurse, and 
provided she were go >d-loohing and unattached, take the girl 
with her on her tiavels. 

Once or twice the pole had been on her heels, but with one 
exception she had always managed to escape the authorities. 
In all the great cities she had friends, with whom she was able 
to take ictuge until her new passport ariived. 

As we have alicady said, she had been caught once. It 
happened in Queenstown, when she was trying to ship eight 
girls as nurses for a large new sanatorium in Venezuela. She 
was sentenced to a term of two and a half years’ unprisonment, 
which she served under the name of Barbara Gobel. She had 
avoided [england ever since, and had become much moie cautious 
in other respects. She dyed her beautiful grey hair black, and 
cut her bushy eyebrows quite shoit ; and, when she was abroad, 
spoke Enelish with an Amciican accent and made herself con- 
Spicuous in every way, covering her fingers with ungs, and 
wearing large pearl carrings and brooches the size of dessert 
plates. In the hotels she was most exacting, and kept the staff 
dancing attendance on her all day. She never gave a farthing in 
tips, which impressed everybody wherever she went. She fre- 
quented the best hotcls for afternoon tea, and would engage 
young gus in lively conversation. She played her part well, 
posing as a woman who cared only for he: own sex. She often 
visited the haunts of such females, but never got into close touch 
with any of them, always seching out the novices, the beginners, 
who had been seduced by perverse women. 

She had in her ume ladaapped hundieds of poor girls and 
driven them to crime and miscry. 

In the last few years Rebecca had become somewhat better 
off. She seldom travelled now, but confined her activitics to 
supplying the gentlemen i the ncighbowing barracks and country 
districts with tine fresh goods 

‘Lhese “fine tresh goods ” she obtained from any of the houses 
of ili-fume in Warsaw, Lodz, or Kicfi. She dressed them in 
simple clothes, trained them to make a show of stupidity, and to 
meet the first advances with resistance, screams, and threats of 
appeal to the police. Even the greatest roués were taken in 
by these tricks and paid up handsomely. The girls were instructed 
to get as much money as they could out of ihe men, allow 
themselves to be excited by diink, and only then to give way. 
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Thus the fools of men imagined they had lured some sweet young 
innocent, and were as proud as peacocks, thinking themselves 
irresistibly fascinating. 

Now and again it happened that one of these “ ladies” did 
not play her part to the end. Then there was no help for it, and 
Rebecca had to declare that she had acted in good faith. 

The news had spread from Borowno to Leschnewka. Re- 
becca Goldfluss had gone to Borowno with “ fresh goods ”’ for 
the officers, and in return for a bottle of kontuczowka sergeant- 
major Smicrsky had told her what had taken place on that 
night of horror in Kkalisch’s house. Rebecca’s active imagina- 
tion had added a few details to the account. 

The news spread like wildfire in Leschnewka. Soon everybody 
had heard it. The Kalisches were the only people to whom 
nothing was said. 

Rebecca told everybody who liked to listen that Gittel had 
struck a good bargain for herself on that occasion. She had 
done it to buy her husband ’s {reedon, and, incidentally, to enjoy a 
love affair with a Christian for once. And now she was going 
to have a Schezgetz.+ 

As aresult of these rumours, Rabbi Loch entered the Kalisches’ 
shop one morning. He found only Sarah at home and, after 
having a little glass of schnapps, he went straight to the point. 

‘Mrs. Kalisch, I should hke to know whether what they are 
saying about your daughter-in-law is true.” 

Sarah swung round. 

“What are they saying? Who has got anything to say ? ” 
—and she looked sharply at him. 

The Rabbi was somewhat taken aback, but did not allow 
himself to be put off by counter-questions. 

“The whole community already knows that on that night 
Gittel gave hersclf to the officer in order to get Haschel set free.” 

“A plague on anybudy who dares to say such a thing! May 
they choke and be struck dumb! May their tongues stiffen 
in their throats!’’—and Sarah spat three times. ‘“Fiel Fie! 
Fie! Rabbi, to think that you could repeat such a thing!” 

‘Well, but everybody in the place knows it. The sergeant- 
major told the whole story.” 

Sarah grew paler than ever. She was mad with rage. 

“Haven’t we suffered enough yet ? Must people make their 
lips sore over us? You, Rabbi, surcly know my daughter-in- 
law! It is true I am not in Jove with her, but I would never 
dream of saying things like that about her!” 


’ Christian child, 


“Why does the Gos + tell such Scheckers? * There must be 
something in it. Why was your brother-in-law locked up, and 
why is Gittel no longer seen in the streets? She ought to show 
herself so that people can sce she is not expecting ” 

Sarah’s eyes grew wide with thought, and a suspicion began 
to take shape in her mind. She remembered many things to which 
she had paid no particular attention at the trme Why had 
Gittel always insisted on having her meals alone lately > There 
were various signs which gave some foundation for the rumours 
against the girl, Why did she always wear a large shawl and 
never go into the street 1n daylight ? 

“Listen, dear Rabbi. You are the head of our community, 
and you must get this idea out of people’s heads. It did not 
happen quite as you say ” 

“So there 1s something in it after all?” 

“ The Gogums have certainly hed to you When they found 
Gittel they overpowered her.” 

“But what about your husband? What did Ebenezer 
Kalisch do? ” 

“What could he do? They bound him to the stove and 
locked me in the kitchen.” 

‘ Schemah Jisroel!” 

But that very morning Sarah took her daughter-in-law aside. 

“ Tell me, Gittel, why do you always wear that shawl now ? 
It is surely not cold in here ? ” 

“JT am cold, mother.” 

“TI know what is the matter with you now. You are 
expecting |” 

Gittel did not reply, but, white as death, staggered out of 
the rooin 

That evening she crept across the street to Uncle Wolff 
Fuchs 

Ruth saw at a glance that the girl had something on her 
mind, and she took her into her room and gave her some hot 
tea. 

‘‘ Auntie, auntie, I am so miserable! ’’—and, sobbing, she 
buried her face in her large shawl. 

“My child, crying has never mended any sorrow ”’ 

Thereupon Gittel opened her heart to her aunt Ruth was 
horrified at the news, and now also noticed the change in Gittel’s 
appearance. There was no comfort to be given in this case, 
and she allowed the girl to cry. 

“‘ Auntie, what shall Ido? I cannot run away from my two 
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“ghildfeti, can IT? That iis ouch r om knew my condition, 
I did try to leave the world. But surely it was not right? 
‘Surely I ought not to bring that shame on Becky and 
Sammy?” 

“Are you quite certain that it was not Haschel ? ” 

‘* Certain, auntie, for Haschel and I had our heads so full of 
other things that day, we did not even think of that!” 

“ Then it will take place in about five months? ” 

Ruth took Gittel home to bed and comforted her. God would 
make everything right | 

“Tf there were a God, auntie, He would never let such 
things happen ! ” 

“Hush! Don’t be so wicked!” 

When Ebenezer came home in the evening Sarah shook with 
tage as she told him what she had noticed and about her con- 
versation with the Rabbi. 

** Have you spoken to her yet ? ’”’ Ebenezer inquired. 

““ She won’t say anything to me, but prefers to run over to 
your sister-in-law | ” 

Soon the whole village knew about it. The most shameful 
rumours were circulated about Gittel, the most enthusiastic 
retailer being respectable Rebecca Goldfluss. She persuaded 
ali the women of the community to have nothing to say to the 
Chonie1 They, too, waxed indignant at such immorality that 
cried aloud to heaven ! 

One evening in April, when Gittel was creeping over to Uncle 
Wolff Fuchs and Aunt Ruth, she unfortunately ran into some 
women who were returning from visiting a friend in childbed. 
When they recognised Gittel they gave vent to their indigna- 
tion by spitting in front of her. 

When Gittel, with tears in her eyes, told her Uncle Wolff 
how she kad beer insulted, he wanted to rush out and beat 
the women with a stick. 

At home with her husband’s parents, the unfortunate girl 
endured the tortures of the damned. Every day Sarah picked a 
quarrel with her. Again and again she reproached her for havin ee 
allowed things to go so far, saying she ought to have defended | 
herself more strenuously, and repeating it with ever greater 
emphasis. 

When summer came Gittel no longer ventured downstairs inte 
the sitting-room. She locked herself up in her own room and 
only allowed the children, Uncle Wolff, and Aunt Ruth to come 
up to her. These two good-natured souls alone stood by her 
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and showed her any sympathy, while the whispers and rumours 
in the town grew ever louder and more offensive The women, 
young and old alike, waxcd highly indignant over the appalling 
scandal, as they called it Lhe grossest insults weie heaped on 
Ebenezer Kalisch and his wife, and they were roundly abused 
for tolerating such a state of affairs in their house Naturally 
sa did not make them {cel any more hindly disposed towards 
1ttel 

Uncle Wolff swore that he would tear Rebecca Goldfluss’s 
dyed han from hei head if she did not stop her scand almonger- 
ing 

The only person with any authority in the Kalle,’ Rabbi Ezra 
Loeb, whore holy mission as a priest should have been to refrain 
from pouring oil on the raging fire took sides ag unst Gitte] and 
supported the women of the community 

Moische Lewin the would be smzcr happened to be staying 
for a day or two in Leschnewhr on ly, way throuzh the town 
When he heard of the affur he pm.cd his lips ind shook his 
stupid head =‘ Thrusting Ins crooke { nosc forward, he 1¢marked 
to the wand tng musician who hid also just arrived after his 
tour in the noth 

‘Well, Dovid] wasn’t 1t a good thing I did not marry that 
girl? IT am now manicd to an cxticmcly nich tulor’s dvughter 
from Podwolocziska and am going to sg in opcra With that 
girl who gives herself to evcry /almachvoime? she meets I might 
have been begging my bread’ 

Dovid! put his flugclhoin on the giound and, seizing Moische 
by the face as he stood beside him, turned him 10und 

“What tricks are you up to now, Dovidl ? ” 

“No tricks at all,” 1ephed Doviell in Viennese dialect. 
“JT just want to give you a box on the cars that’s all”’ 

“ What nonsense you talk, you chant er! ’ 3 

Right and left the old but very strong hands came down on 
the singer’s cheeks and made his he id rock hhe a pigoda 

“There! There!” cried Dovid], relapsing into the dialect 
of the Eastern Jew “ You wretch, 1f you say another word 
I’ll give you some more ” 

“ The plague take you! May we all go into mourning for 
you |” 

“Oh, oh!” cred Dovidl, “ the singer’s curse! ’ 

Dovidl brought Haschel’s grectings to his purents He had 
tramped most of the way from St Peteisburg to Moscow and 
thence to Leschnewka on foot Once mole, as he had been 
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thirty years ago, he was in search of his Mitzi, and to all who 
advised him to settle down and give up his restless wandering 
he replied: “I can have no rest so long as Ido not know 
what has happened to my Mitzi.” 

Dovidl wanted to see Gittel, but Sarah put him off with ex- 
cuses. Then he went to Wolff Fuchs, who managed to arrange 
that he should sce Gittel in the evening. She loohed pitiable. 
She had grown very much thinner in the face and deep hollows 
surrounded her fine large eycs. 

With trembling lips she asked question after question about 
Haschel——how he looked, whether he had lost muzh flesh, and 
whether he was very depressed. 

Dovid! lied enough to bring the skies down, declaring that 
Haschel was so popular with all the warders that he enjoyed 
various privileges, that he looked fat and well fed, and had 
asked Dovidl to greet Gittel, his parents, and the children for him 
and tell them that he would not have to serve very long. 

Gittel had a fecling that the kind-hearted Dovid] was 
deceiving her, but she wanted to believe him, and she trusted her 
husband. 

All her thoughts now centred round Haschel. She wanted 
to tell him that he must be her judge, and, if he condemned her, 
she would bow to his verdict. The fruit in her womb frightened 
her. Her one hope was that the child would die at birth. What 
a relic{ it would be to everyone! She hated this unborn child 
and cursed it. Wolff and Ruth tried to talk all these morbid 
thoughts out of her head. They urged her to be calm and not 
pay any heed to what people were saying about her. Haschel . 
would be sure to do the right thing when he returned. 

Gittel often felt she would like to tell Haschel everything, but 
a voice within her kept repeating that 1t was impossible to explain 
such things in a letter | Uncle Wolff also advised her not 
todo so. 

In June Gittel gave birth to a fine fair-haired boy. The 
Jewish midwife of the place refused to come with Uncle Wolff, 
as the womcn of the Jewish quarter had warned her that they 
would never employ her again if she did. So it fell to the lot of 
a Christian midwife, Mrs. Maruschka Blaziczek, to help Gittel 
in her hour of trial. Ruth also helped, and looked after the 
midwife. 

As soon as Gittel was shown the child a great change came 
over her. She shook all over, and the tears poured down her 
cheeks. She could not speak, but only held out her arms to the 
baby. The midwife gave it to her and Gittel pressed it fondly to 
her breast. All thoughts of hatred and of destruction had vanished 
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Her mother-love was stronger than the hatred and the remem- 
brance of what had happened, arid her tears ended in one great 
sob. She kissed the brow, the mouth, the little eyes, and the 
small clenched fists of the new-born babe, and she kissed his hair. 

The midwife very rightly feared that the excitement might 
be bad for Gittel, and wanted to take the baby away. But the 
young mother, with tears in her cyes, cast an imploring glance 
at the two women. Ruth smiled and nodded, and Mrs. Blaziczek 
left the new citizen of the world in his mother’s arms, and soon 
both she and the child fell into a healthy sleep. 

Mrs. Maruschka Blaziczek was within an ace of receiving a 
box on the ears from Sarah when, on going downstairs, she glee- 
fully described the sturdy little boy who had such beautiful fair 
hair ; and Wolff Fuchs found it extremely difficult to keep quiet 
when both Ebenezer and Sarah Kalisch expressed their indigna- 
tion against Gittel. All the circumstances of that awful night, 
nine months ago, were forgotten, and the old couple thought 
only of Gittel’s guilt. Wolff gave them a bit of his mind. Rela- 
tions between the brothers had been strained for months, and 
had it not been for Gittel. who stood in need of protection and 
comfort from Ruth and himself, he would long ago have ceased 
to put his foot inside the house. 

Upstairs in Gittel’s room a little fair-haired boy lay in his 
mother’s arms, according to the heartless a child of sin and 
crime, but in reality a little angel, innocent of all the misery of 
which he was the cause. 

The great fight of a mother for her child lay before Gittel: a 
fight to be fought with narrow-minded people, too stupid to 
understand that every creature, as soon as it sees the light of 
day, is at the same time endowed with the right to live. 
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The sweat was pouring from the chained convicts as they 
pressed their shoulders to the iron truck to drive it backwards. 

Haschel, gaunt but muscular, pushed with all his strength 
against the truck filled with a heavy load of earth. Huis chain 
companion, who was as thin as a skeleton, was breathing heavily, 
and trying in vain to master his weakness. His face bore the 
typical signs of advanced tuberculosis—sunken cheeks, salient 
ears, and prominent mastoid bones. 

The warder came up behind them. He winked an eye at 
much that Haschel did, provided no superior officer happened 
to be present. The Schtddo! was always liberal to the warders, 
and they therefore overlooked much they would have punished 
severely in others. 

Haschel had been at work for many months in the quicksilver 
mines. The destructive effects of quicksilver and its fumes, par- 
ticularly the latter, on the human organism are not generally 
known. They promote the secretion of saliva, with the result 
that unless certain precautions are taken the tecth inevitably 
fall out. It is necessary to keep a solution of permanganate 
of potash constantly in the mouth if the tecth are to be preserved, 
and the sufferings of the convicts who are physically unable to 
adopt this measure can be imagined. The numbcr of toothless 
convicts was legion. The swallowing of bad food in large morsels 
without mastication, which 1esulted from this loss of teeth, led 
- to various digestive troubles, and there were as many dyspeptic 
as toothless men among the convicts. 

Haschel’s chain companion, a chemist’s assistant from Perm, 
had already been working for years in the mines. He had not 
a single tooth in his head, so that his jaws were close up together, 
giving him the appearance of an old man, although he was only 
twenty-eight. He had been sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude for having taken part in a murder. 

A certain married woman, the wife of a man much older than 
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‘“erself, had fallen in love with the long-legged assistant in the 
-, chemist’s shop in the Draganski Ulice—at least, so the poor man 
’ ‘Delieved to that day, though, as a matter of fact, he had only 
. been means to anend. She wanted to get rid of her husband, 
seize his not inconsiderable fortune, and marry Ponawiew, the 
smart cab proprictor. 

The chemist’s assistant had told Haschel about his mis- 
_ fortunes almost as soon as they met. 

“‘ She was very much in love with me, and was always coming 
to the shop and buying something. Then one day she sort of 
‘looked me up and down, and I knew at once what was the matter 
with her. The servants from the families who dealt with us were 
all in love with me. When the boss was not there I always gave 
them a little schnapps and sugar. Every week I had a fresh one. 
At night I used to pull them into my room through the window 
and they got out the same way.” 

As he listened to all this Haschel could not help marvelling 
at the taste of the servant-maids of Perm. What, in love with 
that tall, lanky chemist’s assistant, with his freckled face, his 
red hair on his tiny little head, his huge nose and his little pig’s 
eyes! He might have looked better when he still had some 
teeth, and when tuberculosis had not wrought such ravages on 
his body. 

“Then Mrs. Matiawenska appeared on the scene, and I did 
not have so much to do with servant girls. She was a powerfully 
_ built woman with wonderfully fine breasts—as big as that! ”’ 
So saying, the chemist’s assistant held his hand at a distance 
from his chest. “ Oh, and her hips ! ’’—and he clicked his tongue. 
and as for her calves, you ought to have seen them ! ’’—and he 
held his hands wide enough apart to enclose a horse’s haunch. 

Overcome by these recollections, the chemist’s assistant 
‘had a fit of coughing which interrupted his narrative. 

“ The first time she came to me I had to put a chair in front 
of the window to help her to climb in. She was too heavy to be 
pulled in. But you should have secn her when she started un- 
dressing. She had a perfectly clean chemise on. Um! she was 
a nice bit of goods! Ihave never wanted to look at another 
woman since. She was enough forme! She wanted to marry 
me, she said, and buy me a chemist’s shop. She was always 
‘.gomplaining about her husband, saying that he was a miser and 
“beat her, and did not love her at all, but went with other women. 

{ often told her that she ought to run away with me. But she 
; would remind me of how poor we should be if she ran away, that 
. ghe would not get a kopek from her husband, but that if he died 
" She would get everything.” 
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The chemist’s assistant paused, and his thoughts flew back 
to the time when, owing to his infatuation for this woman who 
had enslaved him, he had had the greatest struggle with his 
conscience. He sighed heavily. 

“She kept on repeating, ‘If only he were dead!’ Then she 
would stifle me with her love. One day she told me that at her 
home in Saratov there had been a woman who got on very badly 
with her husband, who also had an intrigue with a chemist, and 
that he gave her something and nobody knew anything about it 
when her husband died And she was always urging me to do 
the same, and stopped kissing me and refused to come to me at 
night, even when hcr husband was away, so that I almost died of 
longing For months she begged andimplored me. I always told 
her that I did not do such things, whereupon she ki pt away 
from me and I could not stand it any longer. If I did not see 
her for two days I gut quite ul. One day she told me that she 
had packed up her things and was going to run away by herself. 
She could not endure her life any longer, but preferred to go into 
a brothel rather than live with her husband another moment. 
Then I could not help bursting into tears, and promised her that 
I would do what she wanicd, but gradually, so that no suspicion 
should be a1ousd. She agreed to this. ust of all I gave her 
arsenic, and then stronecr and stronger diugs In two months 
he died. Everything would have gone all right. He had been 
buried and she had mlhicrited the money. But whenever I men- 
tioned going away with he: she found excuses. ‘Then one day 
she told me to my face that she would never dream of marrying 
me. In my fear of losing hcr, I shouted out and asked her why 
she had made me a muideier. Somebody overheard this, and 
saw her climbing out of my window, and the next day informed 
the police. They ariested me immediately, but she had dis- 
appeared I confessed everything. It was no good denying it, 
because they would easily have found traces of the poison in 
the body. And that is exactly what happened when the remains 
were exhumed. I kept on huping that she would help me, but 
later on I heard that she had carried on not only with the post- 
master and the cab proprietor, but also with other men. She is 
even said to have cloped with the cab proprictor. Fifteen years’ 
penal servitude! But I am going to run away if only you will do 
the thing with me.” 

Haschel was quite ready to escape. He had been condemned 
for no crime, and had not the slightest intention of serving his 
ten years. 

Again and again he made plans for flight in case an oppor- 
tunity should present itself. 
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Meanwhile time was passing. 

They formed endless plans, day after day, when no one was 
looking, or at might, when they were lying side by side ; for they 
were never released from their chain. Death alone, or pardon, 
or——what seldom occurred—the termination of the sentence 
passed against him, ever released a convict from his chain. 

Winter was over and summer was on the land. The snow 
did not begin to melt until the middle of June. The yearning 
for freedom among the convicts increased with the arrival of 
the Siberian spring. There was scarcely one among them who 
did not dream of fight. But the two partners had always to be 
in agreement about it. 

The commandant, who had been in charge of this station for 
ten years, knew the vernal malady from which his charges were 
suffering. He took measures accordingly, and was delighted 
whenever another couple of fugitives were brought back and were 
given the cat in front of his window. Twenty-five strokes was 
the minimum. _ If the convict fainted he was revived, so that the 
full punishment could be admunistered. 

The men who had been flogged frequently died as the result 
of their castigation In their death certificate the cause of 
death was given as lingering disease. 

During the cold season of the year the prisoners had to wash 
themselves every week under the warm tap in the engine room, 
and in order that the steel ankle-chains need not be removed, 
their trousers were slit down the side on which the chain hung 
and fastened with buttons. Thus the convicts could undress 
themselves The chains were not screwed or bolted together, 
but welded. Anybody who wanted to wash more than once a 
week had to obtain special permission from the commandant. 

When the warmer weather came the convicts were allowed 
to bathe in the river, but always in couples. 

Haschel and his comrade, the chemist’s assistant, had been 
practising fast walking for months. If one of the pair was care- 
less and did not walk in step, the result was a jar and a wounded 
ankle. When no one was looking, Haschel and his companion 
always practised this, and in a little while, in spite of their chain, 
they were able to run with a certain virtuosity. 

In the summer thicy learnt to swim together. This was an 
extremely difficult feat. The chain was a hindrance, and the 
swimmers had to make their movements absolutely simultane- 
ously, otherwise one of them went under and had to swallow a 
lot of water. 

After the lapse of two months the couple were excellent 
swimmers and won the first prize for swimming given by the 
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commandant.” This consisted of a fortnight’s holiday and rest. 
During this period the prizewigners had no work to do, and were 
allowed to move about under the eye of guards for six hours a 
day as freely as their chain allowed Haschel and his companion 
employed this short spell of freedom to continue their marching 
exercises indefatigably. 

They had hoped to be able to carry out their plan of flight 
during this penod. But they were disappointed. The com- 
mandant would have been glad of an excuse to have Haschel 
flogged to the bone, but, owing to the fact that he gave liberal 
tips all round, no complaint had been made about hum since his 
arrival. 

The couple, however, found it impossible to make the attempt 
during their holiday. Every day the chemist’s assistant wanted 
to start, but Haschel noticed the traps set by the commandant 
and persuaded his companion to wait for a more favourable 
opportunity 

Fresh plans were discussed The chemist’s assistant was 
growing steadily worse, and Haschel was afraid that within a 
measurable space of tume he would no longer be fit to escape 
with him and would die Another prisoner would then be 
chained to him who might not fall in with his plans for flight. 

The summer was nearly over, and with its disappearance the 
chances of flight would diminish But they did not give up hope, 
and were only waiting for the opportunity to present itself. 
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There wis great excitement in St Petersburg. Count Sergei 
Burlowshi had ruimcd hunosclf for his frund” Estella von 
Thal and that within the space of a year He had not yet 
obtaincd his divorce Maria Magdelena had not raised any 
difficulties, but her fath cr did not mund how many hundreds of 
thousands he spent in ordcr to delay the final decree 

The Count was furious He had alicady broken off relations 
with Soaja time after trme but had always come back and fallen 
at her fect He had become her slave and could no longer live 
without her If in shame and anger he left her for a while, he 
was soon humbled and quite satisfied 1f she allowed him to kiss 
her neck or hei warmrcd mouth Ifshesent him away, he would 
vent his passion in other ways 

In Septcmbcr he was gr inted leave of absence. His extrava~ 
gance had become notoiu us in the best cucles and 1t had been 
decided to banish Liaulcm J stella von Thal But here the police 
were confrontcd by an impossibk task IJhey could not get at 
Sonja Secret powers in high places saw to it that the young 
lady, against whom no accusation could be brought, should not 
be molested Madame Flcuron had biought her influence to 
beur 

When the police could find no excuse for taking steps against 
Sonja, Burlowski was given furlough and told to spend it in the 
Crmea 

Meanwhile his creditors were growing impatient and prcssing 
for the payment of thcir debts, which amounted to over a million 
roubles Hitherto these vampires had known nothing of the 
divori+ proceedings for Mana Miedalcnis father had purposely 
kept them in ignoi ince of it m oda that lus son in | iw should 
have no difficulty m obtaming credit — Llicn all of a suddcn he 
responded to the thicats and demands for money which reached 
him by saving that he had not the shghtcst mtention of being 
responsible for the Count’s debts Whereupon the usurers swooped 
down on Burlowski, telling him that he must pay at once or there 
would De a scandal 
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The Count therefore sold his palace and flung the paltry sum 
he received for it to those who shouted loudest. But when he 
tried to raise a fresh mortgage on the estate which his father-in- 
law had recovered for him, he found to his horror that Gabtiel- 
ovitch had alicady taken steps to prevent him trom doing so. 

In this desperate plisht he recerved the news of his com- 
pulsory furlough. The blow almost prostrated him ; and it had 
all been for a woman who, it was true, had allowed Inm hot 
kisses, but nothing more ! 

“ Estclluschka, they are driving me out of St. Petersburg. 
I shall probably have to leave the Army as well. Estelluschka, 
you will come with me, won’t you?” 
she put her arms round his neck and, looking into his eyes, 
said : 

“I go with you, Sergei? I cannot yet, Sergei. Write and 
beg Matia Magdalena to give you your freedom. She will per- 
suade hcr father, and then everything will be all right. You 
must marry another rich woman,” 

“ Estelluschka !’’? he protested. 

“Let me say what I want to say, Sergei. Until you marry 
again I shall be entirely yours, and you can put off your second 
mariiage as long as vou like!” 

“ Darling! Come with me to the south! I cannot live 
without you. Come with me, Estelluschka!” 

But in the end he had to go alone Sonja accompanied him 
to the station, and once agam he made her promise to follow 
him. He made her swear to do so. 

Three days after his arrival in Fendosia, in the Crimea, he 
received a tclegrain from his lawyer saying that his divorce had 
been granted. Whereupon he took the next train north. He 
wanted to reach St. Petersburg at night so as to take Estella by 
surprise. 

Two days later he arrived in St. Petersburg late at night. 
In order to avoid immediate recognition, he wore mufti. Out- 
side the station he jumped into a cab and drove to Sonja. 

When he arrived he could see no hyht in Sonja’s rooms. It 
looked as though she were not at home, and he was seized with 
sudden pangs of jealousy. Where wasshe? lacing upstairs, he 
rang the bell, and almost before the door was open put his hand 
over the mouth of the astonished maid. Picking her up, he 
carried her into the drawing-room and bczan cross-questioning 
her. The maid, who was ticmbling all over, replicd truthfully 
that her misiress had gone to the opcia. 

Burlowski thereupon locked her in her room in otder to make 
it impossible for her to hold any communication with her mistress, 
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It was after eleven when Sonja came in. 

Hidden behind a curtain, Burlowski watched the street from 
the window. He saw Sonja get out of the carriage alone and 
come towards the house, and his anger subsided. 

She had a great shock when Burlowski came up to her. 

“ Estelluschka!” he cred joyfully. ‘‘ Estelluschka ! 
Danielowitz telegraphed to me. I am free! Now you belong 
to me!” 

At these words Sonja grew pale, but, quickly pulling herself 
together, she pushed him from her. 

‘‘ But is it really true? ” 

Well, look at this! ’’—and he took the lawyer’s telegram 
out of his wallet. “‘ Estelluschka, you must keep your word now! 
For eight long months I have been waiting for this moment ! 
I want to die in your arms! ” 

She freed herself from his grasp. 

‘Yes, yes, Sergei, I will keep my word. You shall die in 
my arms! But now I must change my dress. Just have some- 
thing to eat until I come back.” 

“Let me come with you, darling. J cannot wait a moment 


longer.” 
“ Sergei, don’t be such a baby! You have waited eight 
months, so you can easily wait another half-hour! ’’—and so 


saying, she slipped out of the room. 

Burlowski went into the dining-room and hastily swallowed 
a glass of wine. 

In her dressing-room, Sonja sat down in front of her mirror. 
Her face was as white as death and her eyes were distraught. She 
was shaking all over. Quickly she unloosed her hair and did it 
up into two plaits ; then, putting on a hght negligée, she rose and 
went slowly to the door. She was breathing heavily and her teeth 
were clenched. 

Burlowski sprang upon her like a tiger and clasped her in his 
arms, holding her so tightly that she could hardly breathe. 

“ Estelluschka, my darling, how beautiful you are! Your 
face, your mouth, your cyes, and your lovely long hair! Come, 
kiss me!” 

“ Sergei, you are hurting me! You are suffocating me!” 

He loosened his hold. 

“ Sergei, am I more beautiful than other Jewesses ? ”’ 

“ Darling, why do you remind me now of the hateful Jewish 
swine ? ’’—and he took her head between his hands and pressed 
a hot kiss on her mouth. 

Sonja put her plaits round his neck. He sat down and pulled 
her on to his knee. 
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She arranged her plaits, twisting them twice about his neck 
and holding the ends together behind his head. 

Burlowski paid no heed to what she was doing, but put his 
hands about her neck and kissed her like a madman. 

Slowly Sonja drew the ends of her plaits together. Burlowski 
ari his head towards her, laughing, his eyes half frantic with 

esire. 

“ Estelluschka, what are you doing? Come, love me! I 
want to die of love in your arms!” 

“ And you shall, you Jew-murderer!”’ So saying, she pulled 
the ends of her plaits together with all her might. 

At first Burlowski stared at her in astonishment. He did 
not know what she was trying to do, but thought she was joking, 
imagining that in the ecstasy of love she was chiding him. 

But Sonja pulled harder and harder, and at last he became 
aware that he was in danger. He saw it in her eyes. Ever harder 
and harder did she pull. He defended himself and Ict her slip 
from his knee. She glided to the floor and pulled him with her. 
The blood rushed to his head. He tried to push her from him. 
But she kept her body close to his and pulled hard on the plaits. 
They rolled over on the floor together. In vain did he try to free 
himself. He felt a humming in his ears. Meanwhile she hissed 
at him: 

“‘ Jew-murderer! Jew-murderer! Do you remember the 
little Jewish maid—how you pulled her up by her plaits and told 
her it would be time enough to come when the last Jew had 
been killed ? Do you remember that ? Murderer of my parents 
and my brothers and sisters ! ”’ 

The struggle continued on the door of the room. Chairs and 
tables fell in all directions. The Count knew that he was fighting 
for his life, and hit Sonja in the body and the breasts with his 
fists. He tried to grasp her neck, but he could not reach it 
with his hands. Me bit her on the cheek, but owing to the pres- 
sure on his throat, he was obliged to open his mouth again. He 
felt his strength was waning, and Sonja pressed her body on 
him as she drew the plaits ever tighter about his neck. His 
struggles grew weaker and he tried to speak. 

Again Sonja cried: 

‘“‘ Jew-murderer! Murderer of my parents! Murderer of 
the innocent !” 

At last he lay still and motionless on the carpet. His eyes 
were starting out of his head, and out of his mouth trickled the 
wine which he had drunk only a few minutes before. He had 
vomited just before dying. 

St. Petersburg was horrified when it heard of his death, 
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The murderess had disappeared. No trace of her could be 
found. The police were puzzled. In reply to inquiries made 
in Galicia, they were informed that 1n the town mentioned, as 
also in the whole of Austria, there was no family of the name of 
von Thal 

Madaine Fleuron hept Sonja hidden in her own apartments 
for about a month, when, as Madame Eugenie Laficw, the girl 
managcd to cross the frontier into Germany without bemg 
molested 

Nothing has since been heard of her. 
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Genily flowed the waters of the little river Stachod. The 
late summer had brought beautiful weather The 1ed-brown 
leaves made the trees about the strcam glow hhke low-buining 
fires in the sunxt The poor Jcwes.s of Leschnewkha were 
haeeling on their little footbvaids and rinsing their washing in 
the cleat water Ihe chatterine of the women drowned the 
plashing of the stroim and the rustle of the leaves A sudden 
gust of wind broucht down a show, of rcd leaves from the trees, 
which looked lke blood-red hailstoncs as they fell in the crimson 
glow of the setting sun 

“Have you heard the news?” cried fat Tda Tulpenste ngel 
to her neighbours ‘“ Have you heatd that that Chontie} refuses 
to give up her Schergetz? Old Kalisch has alieady given her 
more than one Patsch* but she will not give up the baby boy with 
the golden hau ” 

‘““Theie’s umpudence for you! She can’t bring herself to 
part with him because she got so much plcasure out of it before- 
hand!” Rosel Guckenhemer, who suffered froin chionic nasal 
cataith, snufflcd through her nose 

‘ All the Jewish communities in Poland are talking about us! 
How unfortunate that it should just happen to us!”’ said the 
Feigelstock woman, firing up 

“Look out!’ exclaimed Jettel Nachezschiebel, “ that brag- 
gait Wolff Fuchs 1s coming from the stieet He 1s meschugge 
on her ”’ 

They all bent over the water and pretended to be absorbed 
in their washing 

Woltf Fuchs Kalisch drew near His hair had grown whiter 
dunng the last few months He was always quarrelling with his 
brother, taking Gittel’s pait and defending her with fatherly 
affection Tle trouble sli had gone through had brought the 
girl nearer than ever to his heart, and, but for her, he would long 
since have stopped entering his brother’s house. He always went 
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about the town prepared for battle, and on the look-out for any 
scandalmonger, whether man or woman, who dared to say a word 
against Gittel Two hbel actions and a prosecution for assault 
were already pending against him 

As he drew closer to the nver he heard some giggling, and 
looking fiercely along the row of women who were turning their 
backs tu him, he noticed that Eva Hayek was shaking With one 
stride he descended the bank and kicked the gigzhng woman 
into the stream Ihe womcn raised a termble hue and cry, and, 
after helping their friend out of the water, proceeded to hurl 
threats at Wolff l uchs 

But paying no further heed to them, he went on his way. 


36 


In the bay window of the sitting-room 1n front of the sewing- 
machine stood a rough wooden cradle crudcly decoratcd with 
large painted flowers 

Little Sammy was bending over the cradle, playing with the 
fair-haired baby who, whenever Sammy chucked him under 
the chin, crowed aloud and thrust out his arms and Iegs 

“Oh, didums, didums didums, you are a dear little baby 
boy!” cried Sammy, delightcd with the jolly little fellow 

“Sammy, whit are you dong now? ” and Becky threw her 
school-satchel on the il]-omencd couch at the back of the room 
and came over to Sammy “ Don’t you know that grandpapa 
has told you not to play with the little Schezgetz? ”’ 

“ But grandpapa 1s out, Becky,” Sammy replied precuciously. 
“ Don’t you like the little chap ? Just come and sce how prettily 
he laughs!” 

“No, Sammy, grandpapa will beat me if he sees me, and 
giandmamma says she will punish us, too, 1f we play with him ” 

“But why, Becky? Mummy always hisses the Schezgetz 
and plays with him up in her 100m ” 

‘“T don’t know, Sammy, why we must not play with hm.” 
Then, looking cautiously round the 100m, she bint over Sammy 
and whispered in his ear, “‘ Once I heard grandpapa say to Uncle 
Wolff that the baby was a sin and a shame and that mummy 
must send him away!” 

Sammy bent over the baby’s cradle and tickled his chcst with 
his finger. 

“TIsit truce? Are you asin and ashame? ” 

Ebenezer came 1n fiom the kitchen Ic looked angry when 
he saw Sammy bending over the cradle, and exclaimed . 

ée¢ Sammy | o? 

Starting back in fear, the little boy turned round. 

‘‘Come here, Sammy !”’ 

Sammy went reluctantly up to his grandfather 

“ Haven't I told you again and again that you must not play 
with him ? ” 
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Sammy flinched, terrified beneath the old man’s threatening 
hand. } 

Seizing the weeping boy by the collar, Ebenezer shook him 
roughly. 

“Tf I catch you playing with him again I will pull your ears 
off ! a? 

Just at this moment Gittcl came in from the street. She 
seized the situation at a glance, and, throwing off her shawl, ran 
tothe cradle. Picking up the baby from its pillows, she pressed 
it to her bosom, her eyes anxiously turned to her father-in-law. 
Sammy crept behind his mother’s skirt. 

“ Becky, Sammy, come here! ”’ blustered the old man angrily. 

“Go, chidren; go, Sammykins, my boy, go to grandpapa. 
He won't hurt you.”’ 

“ Grandpapa always beats me when I play with the Scheigeiz, 
mummy.” 

‘““Summy, be a good bey, and go to grandpapa. Sec, Becky 
obeys mother quicker than you do!” 

The little boy peeped shyly round the side of his mother’s 
skirts. The tears were falling down his checks, and he crept 
tremulously up to his grandfather. 

Ebenezer took the children by the hand and, without vouch- 
safing Gittel a glance, went out with them through the kitchen 
door. 

Gittel sank heavily into a chair and kissed the baby in her 
arms. 

The fight had becn going on for months. Her husband’s 
parents insisted that she should send the child away, and were 
supperted in their efforts by the Rabbi of the community. But 
as soon as the child was born Gittcl’s mother-love had been 
awakened. She loved this baby as much as she loved Sammy and 
Becky—perhaps a little bit more Whenshe was well enough to 
get up and give the little fair-haired boy his bath for the first 
time she discovered to her horror a thin blood-red streak round 
his neck—the stigma from the night when she had tried to 
commit suicide. It lay hcavy on her mind that she had tried to 
murder her innocent child, and her love for the little boy grew 
froin day to duy. 

She fought like a lioness for her cub, and swore that she 
would never part with the child. 

The Rabbi refused to perform the ceremony of baptism and 
of the Sude The child had no name. It had fallen to Uncle 
Wolff to report its birth to the communal authorities. They 
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demanded a certificate and wanted to know its name. But, as 
far as the public and the authorities were concerned, he remained 
nameless, though Gittel had a thousand and one tender names 
for him Jhe members of the community dubbed him the 
Schetgetz The more her father and mothei-in-law, the Rabbi, 
and the community showcd thcn indignation against this fruit 
of sin, the mote heicely did the girl defend hersclf Wolff 
Fuchs and Ruth energetically took up the cudgcls on her behalf, 
and had succceded up to the present in prevcnting the child 
from being takin away by force 

In his conflict with Gittcl, Rabbi I oeb had appealed to the 
Talmud and had consulted other lalinud scholars in regard to 
the case Tor weeks these zealots for orthodoxy had spht hairs 
and argued about the books, and had at length come to the 
conclusion that the J almud expressly laid it down that mm such 
cascs the progeny should not be recognised, and, furthermore, that 
such a bleinish upon the body of Isiae] must not be tolerated 

When this was communicated to Gittel, she Ict the gentlumen 
know that, in this paiticular case, she did not cate a fig for the 
laws of the Talmud Regardlcss of who the father of the child 
might be her hcart was her lawgivcr and thc teat of the Talmud 
for her She would never part with the innocent child She was 
its mother and must dctermine its fate 

Her parents-in-law had scveral times shown Gittel and her 
bastard, the Scherpetz, the door 

She told them that she was quite ready to fend for herself, 
but only on condition that shc might take her two other cluldren, 
Becky and Summy with her and all attempts at parting or 
reconciliation came to gricf on this point 

In the streets Gittel was abused and insulted by the Jewish 
women She was all the morc defcnccless and at the mercy of 
all and sundry, seeing that she did not wish to be constantly 
appealing to hcr protcctor Uncle Wolff whose energetic defence 
of her had already brought hun into conflict with the law. 

The street door was gently opened and Wolff Fuchs came in, 
He caught sight of the girl and she quickly brushed her tears 
away as he approached 

“Well Gittel, my precious child, how are you? Have you 
been crying again? What has happened now? ” 

“Oh, Uncle Wolff, you don t know what they are doing to 
me! Qh, God, if only Haschel could come home! ” 

“But you mustn’t cry, my dear It isn’t good for your 
beautiful eyes In the last two months you have recovered so 
splendidly and grown as plump and as comfortable looking as a 
Viennese woman! What’s the matter now? ” 
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“ Because Sammy played with Aim in the cradle! What 
harm have done? Ever since that terrible misfortune I haven’t 
had a peaceful moment. Was it my fault? What harm have 
I done? It began as soon as they saw I was expecting. My 
mother-in-law never stopped asking, ‘Is it Haschel’s? Is it 
Haschel’s?’ What have I donc? When that blackguard, the 
captain, tortured me the whole night, I hit him and bit him; 
but it was allno good! He was like a wild beast. The mote I 
defended myself, the madder he became. I scratched his 
whole face to bits; and then he bound me to the sofa. I lay 
like that the whole night. How could I help it? How could 
I help it ? ” 

Wolff brushed the tears covertly from his eyes. 

‘“Gittel, dear, it will be all mght again very soon.” 

“All the time I was expecting they never stopped taunting 
me. My mother-in-law repeated again and again: ‘If one 
doesn’t want to, one doesn’t have a child, but 1f one——’ Oh, 
God, oh, God! How can one woman be so hard on another ? 
‘If one docsn’t want to!’ But my father-in-law saw it all. He 
was bound there to the stove He saw what the colonel did to 
me He heard everything the whole night through as soon as 
the light was put out Then once—long afterwards, I think it 
was five months afterwards—then he said—later on—that 
on that night—I had given mysclf willingly to the captain, and 
had forgotten my husband and my children—— ” 

‘Tt’s all mght, my child. He doesn’t mean it like that!” 

“ And when the baby came, and they saw his fair hair, my 
misery began in real earnest. Huis grandmother screamed and 
ran away She allowed the child to fall into the bath, and if 
the midwife had not dashed forward he would have been drowned. 
And what have I not had to put up with smce then! Nobody 
could put up with it!” 

“They don’t mean to be as bad as that, my child.” 

“Ever since the baby has been here I have not had a 
moment’s peace. I am expected to send him away. Why? 
Why ? How can the child help it? It is my child, too! It 
is my ficsh and blood! It doesn’t matter what its father 
was ”’ 

“ Gittel, my precious child, the laws of religion——’ 

“What have the laws of religion to do with it?” cried Gittel 
indignantly. ‘‘ The child is my child, and I love it just as much 
as the other two. Where is the law that forbids a mother to 
love the children of her loins ? ” 

** But you know who the father is!” 

**T don’t care who the father is!” cried Gittel, with tearsin 
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her eyes. “I don’t know him and I don’t think ofhim! It is 
my child I love!” 

“ But you must remember the circumstances— hm !— yes— 
hm !—how the child—well, that dreadful mght!’’ And Uncle 
Wolff cleared his throat m embarrassment 

“Have you all gone mad? What has the child to do with 
it? What sort of rcligion 15 1t that has such inhuman laws and 
dogmas as to tell a mother not to love her child, but to send it 
away to strangers and never see it again? ’—and with her 
baby in her arms she went up to Wolff, who wassitting at the table 
“You and the others must understand once and for all, I shall 
never give the child up to anybody!” 

“ Tell me, my precious child, have you ever—hm !—the man, 
the officer—do you still think about him ? ”’ 

“Fie! Fie! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Uncle 
Wolff, for saying such a thing! ” and Gitte! blushed violently 
“TI don’t even know what he looked hke! What do I care about 
the man? What concerns me now 1s the child!” 

Unscen by the two, Ebenezer and Sarah had come in from 
the kitchen The old man burst out azainst Gittel, while Sarah, 
with a terror-stricken expression, sat down on the scttle by the 
stove 

“Why are you shouting so? Everybody 1m the strcet can 
hear you! Your child | ’—and 1n a voice full of scorn he rcpeated, 
“Your child!” 

Wolff stepped between his brother and Gittel, and turned a 
menacing eye on Ebenezer 

“Don’t get so excited, Ebenezer!” 

Gittel got up from her chair and, with her baby in her arms, 
crossed the room and went up the stairs at the end of the passage. 

Ebenezer watched her, shakieg his head with 1-concealed 
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mee There’s a bundle of misery fo. you! Her child! Her 
child! The Schergetz! She is proud of it!” 

Wolff turned furiously on his brother. 

“ As for you, Ebenezer, you are my brother, you are! We 
are sons of the same father! But let me tell you this we have 
not one single thing in common, either outwardly or inwardly. 
And 1t 1s a blessing 1t 1s so! I am not nearly as flourishing as 
you are I have not got a good busimess, as you have, and wall 
not be able to leave much to my Ignaz. Neither is my Ignaz a 
prodigy. But you—you—you have forgotten that you were once 
young; and even when you were young you didn't want to be 
young. Even in those days you were always finding fault with 
me, and wanting to lord 1t over me, with only one thought in 
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your head—that you and our religion were everything on earth.” 

‘What nonsense are you talking now? Isn’t my rekgion 
your religion ° ”’ 

“No! You idea of religion has never been mine! Thank 
God there 15 anothe: world from the one in which you live! In 
your world onc should always be m tears! ’ 

And I suppuse you think we ought to be danring for joy 
over all these misfortunes? ’ shricked Lbenezcr pale to the 
lips—‘‘ have a beaming face and always be laughing ? ” 

“ But there never was any laughing where you were, even 
when there was no trouble m the house You area tyiant, that’s 
what you are!” 

“ What’s the matter with you Wolff? Why are you insult- 
ing your brother?” Sarah cid sharply from the settle “‘ He 
has becn a good man all his life! ’ 

“T know all about Ins poodncss -a Jash of the whip with 
every good deed!) When onc docs a good diced there 15 no need 
to procliumitfrom the housetops Do you call it good—to make 
Gittel’s hfe a burden to her cvcry hour every minute of the day ? 
How can she help whit happened that mght? Hasnt she 
suffered enough ? ”’ 

“Will you be quiet!” cin d ] benczcr, indignantly bringing 
his fist down on the table ‘ Suffered? Suffe1ed—— ” 

Sarah came up to the table and, looking into Wolft’s face, 
she shriekcd 

“Tf she had net wanted it ” 

“You should be ashamed of yourselvcs! Fie, for shame |! 
Fancy you, Sarah, as a woman stying such a thing!” 

‘ Yes, precisely [, as a woinan say 11 and know it~ With 
me he could never have done it!” 

“T quite bch«ve you!” sad Wolfl 

“ What has the whole thing got to do with you? Why do 
you imix yoursclf up in it?” Ebenezer demandcd 

“Yes what has it all got to do with you? ’ echoed Sarah 

“ Didn’t you send for me and tell mc to come? It concerns 
Gittel !’’—and Wolff looked angiily at his brother 

“Yes it locs conerrn Gittel,’ replied Lbcnczcr ‘‘ Ah, and 
here comes Ribbi Loeb!” 

The fat Rabbi stepp d pompously in_ His belly was 1 great 
source of anuicty tohim He dreaded being vc ghed Le must 
have weighcd well over cighteen stone He did not dict himself, 
but was i gicat cater before the Lord He hid a thrice-blessed 
appetite andit was known that he did not gratify it in the most 
appctising minne: His chin, his checks, his beard, his hands, 
not to mention the front of his coat and waistcoat, were shiny 
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with fat. He loved a good meal above all else, and could be 
extremely disagreeable if he were disturbed at it. He was-a 
fanatic and extremely masterful when it was a question of having 
his own way in the community. The case of Gittel and her 
Schergetz had been the object of his particular attention, in the 
first place because Ebenezer Kalisch and his wife Sarah were 
against Gittcl and the bastaid, and secondly because he was 
convinced of his own infallibility in the interpretation of the 
Talmud, and wanted to be on the mght side of -benezcr Kalisch, 
at whose house there were always so many good things to eat. 
As for Wolff Fuchs Kalisch, he could not abide hun. 

As he approached the table he looked triumphantly at the 
group. He felt he was tremendously impoitant, and knew that 
he was gomg to please some of them and vex othurs Stroking 
his beard, he unloosed a piece of dry noodle, which fell on the 
floor with a faint rattle. 

“ Good week !’’+ he exclaimed in loud toncs. 

“ Good week, Rabbi! And what now ? ” [ebenezer inquired 
impatiently. 

“As I have said But Ict us sit down.” 

“Sarah, biing some glasses and sugar,” said Ebenezer, and 
fetching the samovar, he ht the lamp The men seated them- 
selves round the table 

“Go on, Rabbi! My brother was just reproaching me with 
being a tyrant. Ie says [ ama wicked man, and heaven knows 
what else!” 

“Really ? Are you going to be cnemics now? Isn't there 
enough dissension in the family ? Well, our—but here comes 
the sugar and a nice little bottle of schnapps! ’’—and his pig’s 
eyes lighted up. 

Saiah came forward to the table bearing a tray with glasses, 
sugal, and a bottle. 

The Rabbi glanced at the bottle and thoughtfully poured a 
little schnapps into a tea-glass, which he put gratefully to his lips 
and emptied at one gulp 

‘ Brrrr, it’s strong, but it’s good! Well now, it is all clearly 
set downin the Holy Books. It1s even stated in detail in several 
places. FEven if no guilt attaches to Gittel she has become 
unclean. The—the—well, the little ScAeigela must go! Things 
cannot go on like this any longer. The whole community 1s up 
in arms about it. Tf Gittel does not send the child— the Scheigetz 
—away, then she ought togo away with him. There is no room 
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1 A greeting pronounced by strict Eustcrn Jews after the Sabbath, with 
which they wish each other well until the next Sabbath It 1s really not 
translatable ; because it does not appear to be uscd by English Jews. 
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for her here! Why,she has not been to the Temple since the 
birth of the little Got! They would not like her to, either. The 
women of the community are already ind'gnant because she has 
not sent the chiid away. Why won’t she part with hm? Old 
Mrs Kohn, Mis Birnbaum, and all the older and mote expen- 
enced womcn here are saying that 1t would never have happened 
to them !”’ 

“No, that I readily belicve! ”’ said Wolff Fuchs with a laugh. 

“ They all say thit the captain would never have dared to 
do such a thing to them!” the Rabbi contmued 

‘No, their faces would have becn enough , one look at them 
and he would have run away at once! ”’ roared Wolff Fuchs, but 
was interrupted by a cough 

“Fic! Iie! For shame!” exclaimed Sarah indignantly. 

“Do you know, Wolff Fuchs Kalisch,” exclaimed the Rabbi 
angrily, “an old man lke you ought to be ashamed of saying 
suchthings My wifc said just the same as all the other women!” 

Wolff sprang up angrily from his chair 

‘Now, come, Rabbi, your wife, too, 1s not as beautiful as 
Gittelis You ought all to be ashamed of yourselves , the whole 
community ought tobe ashamed They have no heart ” 

“ Don’t be so wicked, Wolff Fuchs. The Talmud says—— ” 

“Tf the Talmud says anything so inhuman, Rabli,”’ said 
Wolff, stepping up to Ezra Locb, ‘ thcn it 1s Ingh time it was 
crosscd out and expunged from the Book If Gittel had run 
after a man and thrown herself at his head, then perhaps you 
would have a mght to sit in judgment upon her. But as it 
is 9? 





“‘ How can you have the face to say that the Talmud should 
be mutilated ? You are my brother no longer!” cred Ebenezer 
in afuty ‘“ You need not enter my house again!” 

‘* Now be calm, be calm, Kalisch! Do not turn your brother 
out, and as for you, Wolff Fuchs, don’t be so blasphemous. 
It is not your business to criticise Holy Wnt Every word that 
stands in 1t 1s holy He who reviles the Talmud 1s damned!” 

Sarah now joined in Casting a poisonous glance at her 
brother-in-law, she exclaimed, “‘ I du not understand you, Wolff 
Fuchs ” 

“But you have nothing to say in the matter,” cned 
Ebenczcr “ Let the Rabbi explain what we ought to do” 

Rabbi Loeb pompously addressed Ebcnezer 

“It 1s what I told you six months ago She must send her 
child away for ever. If she refuses to do so, she and her bastard 
must both leave the community. That 1s what the law ordains !”’ 

‘She will do neither the one thing nor the other!” cried 
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Ebenezer angrily. “She is ready to go away with him, but 
insists on taking the other two children with her But she will 
never do that! She will never take Haschel s two children away ! 
Sammy and Becky will remain with me until Ilaschel comes 
back |” 

Wolff interrupted his brother 

“Tf Gitte] goes to law you will be obliged to let her have the 
other two children ”’ 

“ Tf, if . But as long as I have a rouble Icft in my pocket, 
I will know how to give the officials the mght sort of handshake 
God 1s just!’ 

‘God is just, but you are not! She is the mother of the 
child and—— ”’ 

“Mother? One can’t really call her the mothcr,” said the 
Rabbi, making a grimace “ [he child 1s a bastard ” 

“ Your remark 1s foolish and idiotic, Wolff One can’t speak 
of a mothcr and child 1n such a case ’ 

“ But why should we quarrel about 1t ? ’’ exclarmcd the Rabbi 
He stoppcd shoit suddenly , Gittel with the child in her arms, 
Was coming downstairs 

Icy silence fell on the room Gittel stepped slowly up to 
the group Shc glanced from one to the other and pressed the 
child tightly to her breast Then she addressed her father-in- 
law 

‘‘ Why are you so quiet all of asudden ? You need not mind 
me I heard what you said fathcer—that one can’t speak of 
mother and child in such a case” 

[he Rabbi pulled his beard in embarrassment 

“Good God, Gittel, the matter must be settled once and for 
all { 3? 

“ What have you got to do with it, Rabbi? ” 

“There’s rmpudence for you! Don’t you know what you 
owe to the Rabbi ° ”’ exclaimed Ebenezer indignantly 

Sarah shook her head in horror 

‘‘T know perfectly well,’ replicd Gittel, looking at each of 
them im turn ‘Nobody need bothcr about me I am fighting 
this fight alone Nobody has anything to reproach me with 
You have egged on the people against me_ 1 have told youa 
hundred times, and you know it, anyhow, that no blame attaches 
tome Nobody would have takcn any notice of me if you had 
not constantly stirred everything up again I cannot even go 
out into the street The women spit as they pass me The 
children throw dirt and stones at me, and to-day Salomon 
Gluckstein 1efused to sell me a pair of shoes for the poor child ; 
and as I was gomg home Rosalie Nelkenstock, who went to school 
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with me, shouted ‘Whore’ after me. They shout ‘ Whore’ 
after me, and nobody takcs my part!” 

“Oh, whit a Puitsch Sali Nelkenstock will get from me!” 
exclaimed Wolff kuchs to Inmeelf 

“God —~” said the Rabbi, trying to interrupt Gittcl 

“ God—God dont be always using the word God when you 
are defending an injustice! ’ cried the young wom in indignantly 
“God has nothing to do with such things! Gcd 1s just, as you 
have youtsclf taught me, Rabbi, and if God 1s just, then I have 
committed no sin!” 

Ebenezcr stirted up like a shot, while the Rabbi dashed 
towards Gittel with his fists raiscd menacingly above his head 
He did not meiely shout but roitcd so loudly that the people 
outside stoppcd in front of the window 

“ How daic you blisphune God when you hive caused Him 
such vexation? You refuse to scnd the child away because 
you are in love with Jus futher !”’ 

“ That ts what I have always said,” cricd Ebenczer in Gittel’s 
face 

Sarith also steppcd up to Gittel 

“As for you you will alwiys find a way out, won’t you ? 
We know well enoush what you irc! ’ 

“Any other woman would long ago hive thrown the child 
on the dung herp,’ cid th ova cxcait d Rabbi ‘° If you had 
the chai wtc1—— 

“Whit herocs you ue all of you!’’ exclanned Wolff Fuchs 

“Exvenif youcull the innocent cic iture. bastard’ a thousand 
times ’ Gittel cxclumed it 1s) after all my child I have 
carried it under my heut I cant help whit its fatheris No 
God could wish an innocent child to suffer for thit !”’ 

“You must send the child away,” repeated Lbcnezer 

“ Never !”’ 

: Then you will leave my house to-day with the fruit of your 
sin!” 

“T will go at once, but T shall take my two other children 
with me [ will spcah to Haschel when he comes bick ” 

“My son's two chlildicn will remain with us IJhey shall 
not he veared check by jow! with a Schezectz ”’ 

* You hive no weht ov rainy childicn ” 

“YT shall take the 11jht 1 should cettamly not dream of 
consulting you about that ”’ 

The Rabbi now chingcd his tactics and spoke in conciliatinz 
tones 

“ Gittel, my child, be sensible! You must surely see for your- 
self that the children cannot be brought up with that one He 
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is not a Christian, neither is he a Jew. What a bad example it 
would be for the two children! ” 

“ T shall go ta Court ; I shall goto the police I will not have 
my children taken away from me_ Not one of the three !”’ 

“ Dont mention Haschel’s children in tht same breath as 
the bastard! ’”’ cried her fathc: in-law excitedly. 

“JT have discussed 1 with your father and mother-in-law,” 
continued Rabbi Loeb hypocntically. “ Rebecca Goldfluss is 
coming She willsoon be here She will take the bas -the child 
away It will be sent to peasants in the country, and your 
father-in-law will pay all expenses. It must leave the 
community ”’ 

“Do you want to take my child away from me? ”—and 
Gittel pressed the fair-haired boy to her breast, “and without 
my permission? Just you try —just you try! ’’—and she looked 
menacingly at her three opponents. 

Suddenly the street door burst noisily open and the beadle 
hurried breathlessly in Everybody turned round in varm 

The Rabbi angry at the old beadk’s behaviour, said roughly : 

“ Now then, why do you burst in here like a wild beast ? 
Have you gone mad ? ” 

“Mrs Kalisch, please give me a glass of tea! ”’ suid Baffeles, 
gasping for breath 

“ Heie’s a little drop of schnapps with 1.” 

‘“ Well, aren’t you going to say something ? You don’t want 
a second glass of schnapps, surely ? ” said the Rabbi coldly. 

The words fell in jerks from the beadle’s lips when, 1n spite 
of the Rabbi’s protest, he had gulped down another glass of 
schnapps. 

‘“They have plotted together! They are coming here with 
Rebecca Goll fluss ! ”’ 

“God in heaven! ’’—and Gittel looked imploringly at her 
uncle. 

“ A Jewish women’s revolution! ”’ said Uncle Wolff Fuchs, 
shaking his head 

‘“‘ Don’t crack any more of your jokes! My blood 1s boiling 
as it is!” exclamed Ebenezer. 

“ Just show me how you manage that!” 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself 

“ Now, Baffeles, explain yourself Don’t keep on squinting 
at thit schnapps bottle What is coming? Who ts coming 
with Becky Goldfluss?’’ The Rabbi's face was as red as a 
turkey cock’s with rage 

“ All the women of the community have combined together 

“and are going to force Gittel Kalisch to give up the Schergetz 1” 
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“Very well, I'll see you again soon. 1 don’t want to be 
present ’’—and Wolff Fuchs turned towards the door. 

“ Uncle, in God’s name, don’t leave me alone in my trouble.” 

Wolff Fuchs went up to her and, turning his back on the others, 
put a finger to his lips and winked his left eye. Then he quickly 
left the room. 

The shrill voices of women were heard in the street. Through 
the window Gittel could see a crowd of men, women, and children, 
shouting and bawling, and advancing towards the house. After 
a moment’s reficction, she ran upstairs with her baby. 

More and more people gathered outside the door. 

Gittel hurried down again, shut the door of the passage, put 
the key in her pocket and placed herself with outstretched arms 
in front of it. 

A number of women rushed into the room from the street. 
They were all talking together and gesticulating with their 
hands Rabbi Loeb ran towaids them and shouted angrily: 

“What 1s the meaning of all this? What can you be think- 
ing about ? Have you all gone meschugge ? Clear out at once!” 

Outside the children were pressing their noses flat against 
the window-panes. 

But the women shouted louder than the Rabbi, exclaiming 
in a confused babel: 

“We will not go!” 

‘She must give up the Scheigetz | ”’ 

“* She ought to be ashamcd of herself, the Chonte |” 

“She must get out of here, the plague sput ? ” 

Gittel, who had been standing calmly against the door, now 
dashed forward and, boxing the ears of the women about her 
right and left, sent their false fringes flying. 

“There! I'll teach you!” Then, going over to the stove, 
she stood ready for battle, her eyes flashing fire at the furies. 
Sarah stepped back horrified. The women yelled in wild con- 
fusion and assumed a thieatening attitude. 

“Did you see that? What impudence! The plague 
take her!’’ They clenched their fists for the attack. 

Ebenezer advanced and pushed the furies back. Then, 
thumping the table with his fist, he cried : 

‘“‘ How dare you come shouting and raving into my house ? ”’ 
and turning to Gittel, he added: ‘“ And how dare you stnke an 
old woman in my house? ” 

Once more the women began to shout: “ She ought to have 
her hair torn out |” 

“‘ She ought to be thrown out!” 

“ The sow |” 
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“T will scratch her eyes out!” cried the woman she had 
struck, as she held her face. 

“Is that how you protect your son’s wife? Are you not 
my father-in-law, the grandfather of my children? ” 

“Tam your father-in-law no longer. Haschel will never live 
with you again | ”’ 

“ Well, what’s all the fuss about ? Where is the little Gor ? ” 
asked Rebecca Goldfluss. 

“ Ask her over there !’’ answered Rabbi Loeb. 

Gittel had retreated to the door leading to the stairs. But 
suddenly she sprang to the chest of drawers, picked up the seven- 
branched bronze candlestick, and took up her position with out- 
stretched arms in front of the door. 

““She has gone mad!” roared the Rabbi, and retreated 
behind the table. 

‘“ Put that candlestick down !’’ commanded Ebenezer, going 
slowly up to her. 

“Don’t come too near me!” cried Gittel, no longer mistress 
of herself. ‘‘ Anybody who dares to touch my child I will kill 
with this candlestick.” 

“ Fie!’ cried the women in chorus, 

“ The fishwife |” 

“ The brute!” 

“Me! Me! Would you kill me, too?” shouted Ebenezer, 
white as death. ‘Would you kill me, too, in my own 
house ? ”’ 

‘It is all one to me!’ groaned the poor girl. ‘It is all one 
to me! ’’—and she raised the candlestick menacingly. “I will 
kill anyone—anyone who tries to get at my child and take him 
from me!” 

“Give me thit candlestick! Give it to me at once! And 
open the door!” 

“ Giitel, in God’s name, I bid you put that candlestick back 
at once! Don’t you know the law of God, ‘ Honour thy father 
and thy mother ’!”’ exclaimed the Rabbi from his place of vantage 
behind the table. 

“No; God has nothing to do with this! Get away from me! 
It is my child I am thinking about!” 

Rebecca Goldfiuss crept slowly up to Gittel. The girl 
brandished the candlestick menacingly. “ You, don’t you come 
here! If you move a finger, you old bawd, I will bash your head 
in!” 

“What did you call me? Bawd?” 

“Yes, yes! Bawd! You lure the young peasant girls to 
the towns and sell them there to David Lowenthal and the 
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officers. Haschel told me so himself. You were once locked up 
for doing it!” 

“You low slut, you! Will you be quiet ?” 

“ And I am expected to hand over my child to a woman like 
her ! ’—and Gittel glanced angnily at the priest behind the table. 
“Rabbi Loeb, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! You, 
the servant of God!” 

Ebenezer went up to Gittel. 

‘“ That’s enough now! Get away from the door or J shall lay 
hands on you.” 

“ She ought to be shot!” cried the women. 

“ The plague take her ! ” 

“T shall not move! If anybody comes near me I will bash 
their skull in ! ” 

“You vile creature |’ shrieked the Rabbi, his voice rising an 
octave higher. “ ITJow dare you insult me—the Rabhi! Go on, 
pull heraway! She has got the key in her pocket. Seize her ! ” 

Rebecca Goldfluss was fuming at being called a bawd. Until 
that moment she had always imagined that nobody in Lesch- 
newka knew anything about her unsavoury profession, or of the 
punishment she had undergone; and now Gittel had shouted the 
truth to her face in front of all these scandalmongers! But she 
would be sorry forit! Her face yellow with fury, she prepared to 
spring. 

But Gittel was on her guard. She had noticed the indignation 
her charge had aroused in Rebecca Goldfluss, and as the latter 
sprang towards her she raised the candlestick and, bringing it 
down with its full weight on her assailant’s shoulder, she felled 
her to the ground. 

All the women screamed in horror and, throwing themselves 
upon the girl, flung her to the floor, trampled on hier, struck her 
with their fists, kicked her and pulled her hair. Gittel’s cries of 
pain mingled with the shrieks and howls of the furics, who were 
behaving like wild beasts. 

Suddenly the door flew open with such force that the panes 
fell in fragments. 

Wolff Fuchs, followed by two local policemen, burst into the 
room. 

Wolff sprang on the raving crowd of women and pulled them 
off Gittcl], who was desperately defending herself on the floor. 

The police also intervened and the women fled right and 
left. 

Meanwhile Rebecca had got up and was holding her shoulder, 
her face distraught with pain. Suddenly she espied the key on 
the floor. She picked it up quickly, crept behind the shrieking 
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women to the door of the passage and ran as fast as her fat would 

allow hcr upstairs 

F In the medley, nobody, not even Gittel, noticed what she had 
one 

Pandemonium reignedinthe room Everybody was shouting 
and shri hing at the top of their voices 

The Rabbi crept from lus place under the table, where he had 
crawled as soon as the fight began 

The policemen pushed the dishevelled women unccremoniously 
out of the house 

Wolff help. d Gittel up from the floor and supported her 
Breathing heavily and unable to say a word, the girl stood up, 
mechanically stroking her hair and her brow with one hand, 
while she held the other to her wildly beating heart Uncle 
Wolff led her to the stove, where he gently set her on the settle. 
Then turning to his brother and looking him straight in the 
face, he exclaimed 

“ Shame, shame upon you, Ebenezer! Shame upon you, too, 
Rabbi Loeb!” he added “It 15 all your fault that this should 
have happened You have cgged the whole community 
on.” 

Sarah had taken 1cfuge in the kitchen She now put her head 
through the door and came timidly b*ck into the tvom 

“Hold your tongue,’’ cmned Rabbi Loeb to Wolff Fuchs, 
*o1 I shall capel you from the community! You have always 
been a stinke1—a thorn 1n the flesh to all true believers ! ” 

“As Jong as you are Rabbi of the community, I shall not 
enter the Tcmplc again! You arc noexample! It 1s you who 
are the greater stinker, not I!” 

Mcanwhile Rebecca had found the baby upstairs, and had 
wrappcd it in a shawl and come down again 

But Gittcl caught sight of the bundle m the foul woman’s 
arms Ina flash she wason her fect, and, dashing foi waid before 
anybody could stop her she tore the child from Rebecca’s arms, 
clenching the fist of her free hand she raid such a rapid 
succession of punches on the woman's fat face that the blood 
poured from her nose and mouth, and her false teeth fell in 
fragments to the floor 

‘* Bawd, bawd, jail-bird! So you would steal my child from 
me, would you ? ” 

Wolff sprang between them and tore Gittel away Then, 
wgning to the policemen, the two of them seized the bleeding 
bawd, who was shouting out the lowest abuse and led her out of 
the room 

“You wait! I'll show you!” cried Rebecca, spluttering 
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a policeman’s knee in her back hastened Rebecca’s footsteps, 
and with one shove she was out 1n the street, where she still kept 
up a volley of abuse. 

Wolff pressed a coin into the hands of the policemen. 

“Mr Kalisch,’” said one of the men, ‘“‘ you must come to the 
Commissionct’ s office presently. A report of the business must 
be drawn up.’ 

‘ All nght, I'll be there ! ” 

The two policemen saluted and took their leave. 

Gittel had sunk on to the settle by the stove with her baby 
which she had taken out of the shaw] and was kissing passionately, 

Sarah passed by her and spat. But Gitte] took no notice. 

Whcreupon Wolff Fuchs went up to the table. 

“What have you to say to all this, Rabbi? The whole 
scandal is entirely due to you A fine guardian of the community 
you are!” 

Chaim Baffcles had employed his {ime to some purpose during 
the scuffle by reducing the contents of the schnapps bottle by half 
He was no longer quite stcady on his fect, and with hal{-clused 
eyes glared at the Rabbi, 

‘“And Mr Kalsch 1s not so fur out, after all, Rabbi,” he said, 

The Rabbi turned round infuriated. 

** Hold your tongue or your services as beadic will no longer 
be required. Get out of the house at once! And as for you, 
Wolff Fuchs Kalisch, you are no Jew! It’s a good job that you 
very seldom come to the Temple, or ] should have fo1bidden you 
to enter God’s House. God cannot be served by such children 
of Israel! ”’ 

“Tf all children of Israel were like you, it would not be 
much loss if they were all wiped out ! ’”’ Wolff Fuchs retorted. 

The Rabbi strode to the door. 

** Farewell, Ebenezer Kalisch. I cannot enter your house 
again as long as she is here!’ and he pointed a finger at 
Gittel. 

Wolff’s son Ignaz almost ran into the Rabbi at the door and 
hurried breathlessly up to the table. 

* Uncle Ebenezer, Aunt Sarah, Father, Gittel!’’ he panted, 
“Come here all of you! I must not speak too loud,” and 
looking cautiously round, he whispered : 

“It is about Haschel ! ”’ 

Gittel, who at first had paid no attention to Ignaz, pricked up 
her ears at the sound of Haschel’s name and quickly drew near. 
Ebenezer and Sarah shrank back from her. The Rabbi had come 
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back, while Chaim Baffeles was examining the Zontuczowkha bottle 
to see how much it contained. 

“Well, when the devil are you going to tell us?’ Wolff 
exclaimed to hisson. ‘‘ What about Haschel ? ” 

Once more the young man looked round. Everybody was 
hanging on his lips. The silence in the room was only broken by 
the sound of the beadlec draining the last of the schnapps. 

‘“* Haschel has escaped !| ” Ignaz exclaimed. 

Everybody stood stock still in astonishment. 

Gittel was the first to pull herself together, and quickly 
seizing the messenger’s arm, she cried : 

“How do you know? Speak up!” 

“ Aaron Flekeles, the watch and clock pedlar from Ljubaschawo, 
has just been to our place. He has received a letter from his 
brother. I have read it myself. In it he says that Haschel and 
another prisoner to whom he was... .” Ignaz hesitated ; he did 
not want to mention the word ‘chained’ before his aunt and 
Gittel—‘ well, he has run away with him and they have not 
caught them yet.” 

Again Gittel shook the young man’s arm. 

“Ts it true, Ignaz, is it really true? Are you sure you're not 
making it all up ? ” 

“ But I tell you it is so! The watchmaker is coming here 
himself presently.’ 

“Thank God! Thank God! ”’ cried Gittel. 

Recovering from his astonishment, Ebenezer put his hand to 
his head. 

““ Now I know why one always sees the police walking up and 
down in front of our house in the night. They have been doing 
that for the last fortnight.” 

Wolff stepped up to his brother. 

“Ebenezer, until Haschel shows some sign of life you must 
put up with my looking after Gittel. After that you can forbid 
me the house,” and raising his voice, he continued, “and until 
then Gittel will remain here with her child, and anyone who dares 
to touch her ’’—here Wolff cast a fiery glance at the Rabbi— 
** anybody who lifts a finger against Gittel will have me to deal 
with. Gittcl and her child remain here.” 

Gittel went up to her uncle and clung tightly to him. 

‘“ Dear, good, kind, precious Uncle Wolff! ’’—and a healing 
sob shook her body which was still aching from the blows and the 
kicks she had received. 
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Haschel had escaped with the chemist’s assistant. In despair 
they had given up hope of being able to take flight before the 
winter set in; for it was only in summer or autumn that escape 
was a practical proposition Jn the winter most of the fugitives 
perished. Week afte: week they had waited for an opportunity. 
Plan after plan had been made and quickly abandoned. 

At last Haschel saw a way out. 

The directors of the mines had decided to level the bed of the 
river Berget. Dredging machines were transferred from the river 
Lena to the Berget for the purpose of making a decp furrow in 
the bed of the mver, and in future all transport was to be carried 
on by means of motor-boats and tugs 

The lofty escarpments had to be levelled and the bed of the 
river made narrower. To this end the bioken stones and slack, as 
well as the superfluous earth from the mines, were conveyed in 
trucks to the bank, where the contenis were emptied over the steep 
escarpment. 

Haschel’s plan was to bribe one or two of his comrades and 
grease the palms of a warder. The first step was to be given 
work with the trucks so as to be able to make preparations for 
flight without being interfered with. 

Haschel explained his plans to the chemist’s assistant. 

“Listen, Gregor! We shall get one of the brothers? to put 
us in one of the trucks and cover us with sand. You will put the 
file in your fur coat and I will take the hammer. We will bind up 
our mouths and noses and take two sponges which I shall buy. 
We shall soak them in vinegar and fasten them under the cloth 
over our mouth and nose and then we shall get tipped into the 
water. I shall bnbe the warder Chwala to kcep the other warders 
out of the way when our truck is tipped up, and we shall roll down 
the escarpment into the river. We must hold each other’s arms 
so as not to be handicapped by our ankle-chains ; and we shall 
have to take care to lic on our faces against the holes near the 
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édge of the truck so as not to be suffocated. My only fear is that 
with your shortness of breath you will not be able to bear it.” 

“ Don’t be afraid. J shall bear it all right ”’ 

“We must try it. The moment we are in the river we shall 
have to swim under water as far as our lungs will hold out.” 

“ Allright. I shallbe able to do that. But do you think 
you will succeed in persuading Sprawlickow ? ” 

“Leave that tome! Sprawlickow has only six more months 
here and then he goes home ” 

“And what about the warder, Chwala? How will you get 
him on our side? Thee ate surely five or six warders on the 
edge of the river, as well as the othet brothers who work there ? ” 

“ Chwala knows what he has to do, and he will do it. He 
will keep all the brothers busy except the one who is pushing our 
truck over.”’ 

On the following day the weather was bad. The rain poured 
down in torrents and cold winds began to blow. Winter was 
advancing with giant steps. 

Haschel had a talk with Chwala. He promised him a large 
sum of money immediately, and if the flight were successful, a 
further thousand roubles would be sent to any address he 

ave. 
‘ Haschel was running a great risk. It was always within the 
bounds of possibility that Chwala might turn traitor. If he 
reported the matter and they were caught at once, all Haschel’s 
belongings might be subjected to a thorough cxamination, and if 
the warders found the moncy they would simply say nothing 
about it. 

But Haschel had provided for this. He told the warder that 
he had hidden the money somewhere in the prison and would only 
take it out and give it to him on the day of the flight. 

Chwala said he would think it over. 

Sprawlickow immediately agreed to help the couple and 
provided some thin boards to serve as floor and roof when they 
were covered with sand. 

Gregor, the chemist’s assistant, made a long pocket in the 
lining of his fur coat in which he put the file, and Haschel stole a 
hammer while he was at work and also made a pocket for it in his 
fur coat. They also obtained a quart pot full of pork fat anda 
quantity of little biscuits. On the day of the flight they would 
also have to take as much food as possible stufied into some thick 
pigs’ bladders whichthey had been using for some time as tobacco- 
pouches. Part of the pork fat would be used on the day of the 
flight for smearing all over their t odies and enabling them to 
stand the cold water for a long time. 


Two days later the weather cleared up a little, but the wind 
was as strong asever. The temperature fell almost to zero. 

Gregor was oe Un more than ever, and Haschel was 
naturally afraid that he would not be able to stand the plunge into 
the icy water, though in other respects his general health had 
improved. 

That evening, when the convicts were returning to the prison 
hall after work, Chwala shouted angrily to Haschel to be quiet. 
Surely he knew that on the march no conversation was allowed in 
the ranks. 

Haschel and Gregor felt a cold shiver go down their backs. 
What had come over the warder? Had he been tempted and 
betrayed them? They both feared the worst and continued the 
march in silence. 

When Chwala was out of hearing, Gregor nudged Haschel, 

“Tf he has not betrayed us yet, it’s all right. If he has, I 
shall bash in his skull, and then I don’t care what happens J ” 

‘Hush !’’ whispered Haschel. ‘‘ He’s coming!” 

In the yard in front of the prison the formality of searching 
the convicis was carried out, and they were all subjected to an 
exceedingly superficial examination. As Chwala was passing his 
hands over Haschel, he roared at him apparently quite without 
reason : 

“To-morrow you will do the work which your half-dead 
companion has Ieft undone. Do you understand? I will check 
everything before you go into the gallerics.” 

Haschel heaved a sigh of 1elicf as he sat with Gregor on their 
plank bed. Now he knew that on the next day, when Chwala had 
received his bribe, they would be able to carry out their flight. 

The whole evening the two worked with feverish zeal. The 
biscuits, a little dried meat, salt, a quantity of pork fat, sugar, 
matches, schnapps, tea, tobacco, and other important items were 
packed tightly into the two pigs’ bladders. 

As early as four in the morning Gregor awakened Haschel. 
He had lain awake the whole night. They both undressed and 
smeared their bodies all over with pork fat, after which they put 
on three sets of underclothing apiece. Gregor hid the file in his 
fur coat and Haschel the hammer, together with the handle, in his. 

While Haschel was preparing tea, Gregor bent down behind 
him and tied one of the pig’s bladders under his fur coat. Haschel 
did the same while Gregor drank his tea. They both had a 
good breakfast, eating up the sausage and a piece of smoked fish 
which were intended as a relish for Sunday. Everything was 
done with the utmost caution, for some of the brothers in the 
barracks were not to be trusted. 
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At a quarter to six the prisoners were standing in the yard 
ready tomarch off The warders went along the ranks and counted 
their groups “ As Chwala passed Haschel he gave him and 
Gregor a swift glance and passed on This glance told the two 
men, who tried in vain to conceal their excitement, everything 
It confirmed the undeistanding 

On the way to work Haschel turned all the details over in his 
mind again very carefully, There must not be any hitch His 
whole life depended onit Ifthe attempt at flight failed he knew 
that the General would have him flozeed to death His one fear 
was that the chemist’s assistant would not be able to endure the 
strain If they succeeded in getting away they might perhaps 
have to wander about for six weeks or even two months before 
they could cross the frontier 

On reaching their work Chwala ordered his group away from 
the other convicts, and told them to go in coupls into the mines 
Haschel, Gregor, and Sprawlickow remained behind The latter 
was no longer chained to another convict His time was almost 
up and his release only a matter of a few months 

Chwala sent Sprawlickow into the galleries Then going up 
to Haschel and looking cautiously round he said 

‘It will be the third journey in the last truck Now give me 
the money”’ Haschel opened his hand and gave Chwala a 
greasy five-hundred-rouble note 

His excitement and the fact that he was wearing three sets of 
underclothing had made the pork fat on his body melt and his 
skin was itching terribly 

Chwala examined the note and quickly put it away 

Again the warder and the prisoners exchanged glances, and 
then Haschel and Gregor entered the galleries, their chains ringing 
on the metals of the truck lines Thoughts rushed like lightning 
through ther minds_ Gregor was full of the revenge he would 
take when he got home He would scck out the woman who had 
made him help her to murder her husband and had then s1riificed 
and abandoned him_ Years of penal servitude, illness, and close 
association with the most abandoned criminals had embittered his 
nature and turned a kindly creature into a beast thirsting for 
revenge 

Haschel pictured the joy of his parents and Gittcl when they 
heard of his successful flight, and thought of his meeting with his 
wife and children again He would make them join him some- 
where abroad and start life over again 

When they reached the scene of their labours the first train 
consisting of twelve trucks was already loaded. The excitemcnt 
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of the fwo men rose to fever-heat when the second load was 
despatched. - 

Sprawlickow, who acted as a sort of foreman, had ordcred 
Haschel and Gregor at the end of the gallery to proceed to load 
the last truck. 

Like lightning the sand and rubbish flew into it. Haschel, 
the chemist’s assistant, and Sprawlickow worked like mad. When 
the truck was three parts full Flaschel and Gregor jumped into it 
and levelled the earth. 

Sprawlichow thereupon handed them the boards and Haschel 
laid them lei.gthwise on the sand. Meanwhile, Gregor had bound 
up his nose and mouth in a handkerchief containing the sponge 
soaked in vinegar. Haschel followed his example. Then the 
two laid down on the boards, taking care that their faces were 
against the holes bored in the upper edge of the truck. Spraw- 
lickow threw the other boards over them and shovelled some earth 
on the top. When he had covered everything up, he put his 
shoulder to the truck and pushed it forward to the next one 
which was standing on the curve of the line. 

Haschel and Gregor found it very difficult to breathe under 
the Joad. Their hearts and lungs felt as if they would burst. 
Unconsciously they seized each other’s hands and gave them an 
occasional squeeze to prove that they were still alive and to 
encourage eacli other. Seconds seemed like hours, minutes an 
eternity. At last they felt the trucks move Owing to the 
difficulty of breathing, Haschel began to feel giddy and was 
afraid he was going to Jose consciousness. But just at that 
moment the chemist’s assistant pressed his hand. The poor 
exhausted cieature, who had only fragments of lungs left, showed 
the most extraordinary will-powcer and capacity for endurance. 
The sand was filtering in between their handkerchicfs and their 
mouths, and particles of it got into their noses. Weighed down 
beneath the load, time seemed an cteinity to the two men, 
Would the journey never end? At any moment they were 
expecting their hearts to stop beating. Their heads were begin- 
ning to ache, and more and more sand trickled into their mouths, 
mal.ing it increasingly difficult to breathe. They pressed each 
other’s hands again and again, but each time the pressure became 
weaker and weaker. 

Suddenly the truck stopped with a jerk. Haschel pressed 
the chemist’s hand. There was no response! Again he pressed 
it, and again there was no response. An ice-cold sweat broke out 
on Haschel’s back and he shuddered with horror. If his comrade 
were dead, then he, too, was lost |! 

Chwala had carefully reckoned the time when the third train 
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wotuld reach the waterside, and was seeking about for a victim to 
attract his own attention and that of the other warders and 
convicts from the truck 

A fat convict, a fresh arrival, had just secretly lighted a 
cigarette, a pleasurc in which he was forbidden to indulge while 
he was working. 

Chwala waited until eight of the ten trucks had been tipped up 
and then pounced upon the dclinqunt, lashing out at hun with 
his whip Ihe eyes of both wardcis and convicts were turned 
from the water upon Chwala and the new prisoner 

Turning round, Chwala called out to the convicts standing 
near the 11vcr, “‘ Here, come over lure, at the double!” and 
they all ran towards him “ lwo men tip the last truck, and 
then come back heic¢ at once!” 

Two convicts 1an to the last truck and put thor backs to it 
As the truck tippcd up and the two occupants weie about to roll 
down into the water, Chwalvs voice was agin heard raised in 
command ° 

‘Come here!” 

Hasche felt the truck lean over sideways and kept fast hold 
of his comrade’s hind Suddcnly a draught of air was puffed in 
his face, and boards and stones scratched the shin of ns hinds and 
face The chemist’s assi tint fell ovc: on top of lum, and 
rolled about, straining the inklce chun foramomcnt Again the 
chemist fell on him together with quintitics of sand and the 
boards, and then he fclt himsclf in the water being diawn down 
ito the depths He immediitely thought ‘ Is my comrade 
dead? If so I am lost'” and instinctively he served hold of 
Gregor and, grasping him with one hind, began to swim with the 
other The chain on his leg gieatly impeded his action 

The plunge into the water gradually restored Gregor to 
consciousness Ilwice they sank, then as they came to the 
surface again the chemist coughed He had recovered conserous- 
ness Without saying a word, they held cach other tightly by one 
arm, while with the other they swamin unison Shouts from the 
bank echoed in their ears but thcy paid no heed to them 
They were not shooting, so the shouting could not concern 
them With powerful strokes they stccred their course to an 
island in the middle of the river, and, on reaching it, they swam 
round it and climbed ashore 

They were freezing and shivering all over Gregor was 
violently sick two or three times, and Haschcl took the bottle of 
schnapps out of the pig’s bladder and gave it to his comrade He 
also took a sip of it himself Then they crawled through the 
undergrowth to have a look at the opposite bank Pulling the 
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branches aside, they could see the convicts pushing the empty 
trucks back into the galleries, and there was no sign of disturbance. 
Chwala scemed to have played his part very well. Apparently 
nobody except Sprawlickow and himself knew they had escaped. 
Until the evening, when the convicts were marched back, they 
would not be missed, and consequently no pursuit would be 
undertaken. It now behoved them to turn the interval to account 
in order to get a long start. 

Gregor was very weak. During the last ten minutes in the 
truck he had lost consciousness and had only been saved from 
death by the plunge into the cold water and Haschel’s energy. 

After a short rest the fugitives returned to the place where 
they had clambered on to thc island, cautiously entered the water 
again, and continued their swim. Owing to the weight of the 
chain they had to keep time together and took turns to count the 
strokes—one, two, one, two. And thus they kept on and on 
without stopping. But the chain weighed their feet down and 
the water was icy cold. When Gregor could go no further, they 
swam to the bank, but remained standing in the water in order to 
leave no footprints. 

At the end of five hours Gregor had to give up altogether, 
Haschel swam with him to the wooded bank. He was un- 
conscious. Haschel undressed him and rubbed his terribly 
emaciated form until the circulation revived and Gregor came to 
his senscs. Haschel quickly opened one of the pig’s bladders and 
gave his exhausted fnend something to drink, and then collected 
some wood for a fire. Fortunately the matches had kept dry in 
the pig’s bladder. Wringing out Gregor’s clothes and underlinen, 
he dried them over the fire. It was bitterly cold, and Gregor 
squatted as close as he could to the fire, constantly turning 
round in order to prevent his body from growing stiff on one side. 
Haschel then lighted another fire behind his comrade’s back, and 
Gregor became more cheerful and helped him to dry the clothes 
and underlinen. 

Haschel had also undressed so as to dry his own things as well, 
and the two men massaged each other from time to time. What 
with rubbing and massage their bodies were soon as red as lob- 
sters and then they smeared them over again with pork fat. 

At the end of two hours their undetlinen was quite dry and 
their suits almost dry. They now put on only one set of under- 
linen, rolling the two other sets up into a tight bundle,in the middle 
of which they packed the pigs’ bladders and their boots. _,They 
then put their half-dried clothes on over their dry underlinen, 

‘‘Holy Mary, Mother of God!” cried Gregor suddenly, 
The file!” 
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Haschel started back aghast. Gregor looked in his fur. 
The file was not there! They both made a thorough search of the 
ground, but in vain. The file had disappeared. Gregor must 
have lost it as he fell over the bank or duiing the swim. They 
were horrified. Haschel involuntarily felt in the pocket of his fur 
where he had hidden the hammer, and almost fcll down with 
shock when he discovered that the hammer, too, had been lost,and 
that only the wooden shaft remaimed 1n the other pocket. It was 
now high time for them to leave the drying-place with all possible 
speed. They would have gone much faster without their fetters. 
With the chain on their ankles they could neither swim nor walk 
as quickly as was necessary if their flight was to be successful. 

When they had as far as possible obliterated all traces of the 
fire and of their halt, they returned to the river. 

Hour after hour they swam. They had tied the bundle 
containing their dry linen on to a rough tray made of branches, 
fastened to their necks, so as to have dry clothes to put on for a 
short rest in the night. 

Day had long since passed into twilight and night when the 
two fugitives, almost frozen with the cold, o&ce more stood in the 
water near the bank and breathed deeply Their escape must 
have been discovered long ago and telegrams were doubtless 
being sent in all directions. To-morrow morning early, perhaps 
even that viry night, spies would everywhere be on the watch for 
them. They could not light a fire; the glow and the smoke 
would betray them 

Choosing a protected spot, they climbed up the bank again. 
The sky was overcast and the wind blew cold across the waters of 
the nver. They both collected twigs and branches. The chain 
kept on catching in the stones and undergrowth, and again and 
again one of them would fall and pull the other down with him. 
Their hands and feet were raw through the sharp stones and roots. 

At last, between three fir-trunks lying close together, they built 
themselves a nice little hut with the branches they had collected. 
They wrung out their clothes and wet underlinen and hung them 
round their shelter, thus slielding themselves from the wind. 
Then putting on two sets of dry underclothing and stockings, they 
crept side by side into their hut Inside they ate a little bread 
and smoked meat and Haschel lt a cigarette. Clinging close 
together they lay down side by side, and, in spite of the cold, fell 
into a sleep lasting many hours. 

Before dawn broke Gregor awoke Haschel, as his cough 
prevented him from sleeping any longer. 

‘Get up, Kalisch, we must move on before the curs get on 
our scent,” 
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Haschel woke up. His body was almost stiff with the cold. 
Hurriedly they ate a little food and then dressed. Neither their 
undcilinen nor their clothes were quite dry. When everything 
was packed they went down to the river. 

Once again they swam on, hour after hour ; and when from 
time to time they were overcome with fatigue, they went to a 
shallow part to rest. There were now dark blue rings round 
Gregor’s sunken eyes. His condition had grown very much 
worse since the previous day. Haschel noticed the change with 
alarm. He resolved to increase the pace of their flight and to 
help his comrade as much as possible. Their main object was to 
put a sufficient number of versts betwecn themselves and the 
mines. Their objcctive was the river Lena. 

Thence they would travel northwards, where the settlers are 
wont to hide fugitives aud help them to continue their journey. 

At about midday they crept ashore through the biushwood 
that hung over the watcr in order to make themselves some tea 
and to take a little food. They sought out a sheltered spot. 

Haschel opened his bundle and was just about to unpack it, 
when he heard men’s voices. His heart almost stood still in his 
breast. Neither of them stirred. They listencd. The voices 
came nearer, accompanied by the barking of dogs. Haschel 
drew the branches cautiously aside and tried to find out the 
direction from which the sound was coming. Then suddenly 
pulling Gregor to him, they both looked through the branches. 

On the opposite bank stood a band of mounted Cossacks. 
Five men—no, six, for another had just joined them. He was a 
non-commissioned officer. The dogs charged through the under- 
wood and ran down to the water to drink. 

The soldiers also came down to the river and watered their 
horses. With beating hearts the fugitives watched them, 
knowing they were the spies who had been sent out to find them. 

The non-commissioned officer consulted with his men as to 
the direction they should take. The dogs had slaked their thirst 
and were running about with their noses to the ground trying to 
find ascent. Suddenly they secnied to have scented something. 
It was lucky for the fugitives that the wind was blowing against 
them, for if it had been blowing in the opposite direction the 
bloodhounds, with their wonderful sense of smell, would un- 
doubtedly have scented them and barked. 

The sergeant-major was still holding a consultation with his 
men. 

Haschel and Gregor kept their eyes steadily fixed on their 
pursue;s. One of the Cossacks appeared to have suggested that 
the river should be crossed and rode a few steps down towards 
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the water. The dogs followed him. Gregor seized Haschel’s 
hand and pressed his nails into the flesh. 

But the non-commissioned officer ordered the man to come 
back and, after brief words of command, the pursuers divided 
into two parties and rode back into the wood. 

The two fugitives watched the horsemen till they disappeared 
and when they had vanished into the wood they began to breathe 
more freely. They quickly prepared themselves a little meal. 
They had to husband their food supply, for it might be days 
before they succeeded in finding fresh nourishment. Until night- 
fall they stopped in their hiding-place, after having changed into 
dry clothing. 

Haschel was very much upset by the Ioss of the file and 
hammer, but Gregor, who instinctively felt safe hy Haschel’s side 
was not nearly so worried. He clung to Haschel in their bed of 
leaves, pressed his feverish body against him, and felt secure in 
his presence. 

Possibly he was also afraid that Haschel might leave him in a 
helpless condition in the woods if he found himself unable to go 
on. But as long as he was chained to lim Haschel could not 
leave him in the lurch. 

As soon as darkness fell, the couple again got naked into the 
river. The moon was already rising and the night promised to be 
cold. 

The water made their limbs feel stiff. Gregor’s teeth were 
chattering and he thought he would sink from sheer weakness. 

Haschel supported him and in a few minutes they were 
swimming down the stream. When they had been a little while 
in the water they felt warmer and the sensation of cold 
disappeared. 

For hours, with but short intervals of rest, they allowed them- 
selves to be carried along by the current. The nearer they 
approached to the river Lena, the stronger did the stream 
become. 

Towards midnight they took a rest. Gregor was completely 
exhausted. They stood with the water up to their breasts and 
breathed heavily. A thick stumpy tree-trunk on the bank 
caught Haschel’s eye. The tree must have been blown down ina 
storm and was lying with its bare branches in the water. If only 
he could roll it into the river they could let it carry them along 
and husband their strength. They drew their half-wet clothing 
on, paddled to the spot and inspected the tree. It had fallen 
down on the bank over a lot of undergrowth, and in their wet 
clothes they experienced great difficulty in achieving their object. 
When at last they had got the trunk clear of the brushwood, 
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they rolled it down to the water. At one point the leafless 
branches were very thick, and they wove loose branches between 
them so as to form a surface of about two square yards, large 
enough for them to recline upon. They then collected a quantity 
of pine branchcs and laid some of them on this bed, thus making a 
fairly substantial floor. The remainder they kept to make a 
roof. When they had completed their preparations they re- 
freshed themselves with a few biscuits, which they washed down 
with slimy river water. Then they pushed the trunk into the 
water. Haschel had stripped the smaller twigs from one of the 
larger boughs so as to have something, however primitive, to 
help him in guiding the “ craft.” 

They both inmped on to the bed of branches together, and 
utting his shoulder to his pole, Haschel pushed off from the 
ank. 

Slowly the strange craft began to turn in the water until it 

was seized by the current and carried swiftly downstream. 

Gregor arranged the bed. Kneeling down, he built a wind- 
screen with some branches placed in a semi-circle and covered 
them with brushwood. He even constructed a sort of roof. 
Meanwhile Haschel attended to the boat, trying to keep it to its 
course with the pole. Twice they ran into the bank, but he 
succeeded each time in extiicating the trunk and in starting again. 
In spite of the cold, Gregor undressed and put on dry underlinen, 
and Haschel hung his companion’s wet clothes up on the taller 
branches to dry, and then, as he was groaning with cold, he 
covered him over with all the brushwood that remained. A 
little later a gentle snoring announced that kindly sleep had 
taken pity on the sick man. 

In the sky the moon was shining brightly, hidden now and 
again by ragged fragments of white cloud. The night was clear 
and cold. 

Haschel stood up and looked out over the river, which was 
broadening visibly. He reckoned that if Sprawlickow, who knew 
the district well, had directed him rightly, the great river Lena 
could not be very far distant. 

s lowards midnight the cold increased and Haschel’s fur coat 
froze to his body. A breeze was blowing across the river which 
greatly increased their discomfort. He started beating his chest 
with his arms, but could only move his left leg a little. He did 
not want to move the other one for fear of waking his comrade 
by the clanking of the chain. Bending down, he crouched behind 
the wind-screen so as to get a little shelter from the blast. His 
head aione appeared above the branches. It grew colder and 
colder and he was afraid of freezing to death. He was almost 
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overcome with sleep, but with a colossal effort of will he kept 
himself awake, and, snatching some fresh underlinen from his 
bundle, he began to change. He was so cold that he could no 
longer stand up straight. 

Gregor began to cough and woke up, chiding his friend for not 
having waked him long before. Haschel begged him to lie still 
under the brushwood, for he was afraid that the coldness of the 
night might kill him As soon as he had got his dry underlinen 
on he felt better. He only put on part of his wet clothes over it, 
and by jumping about and rubbing his arms and legs and ener- 
getically plying his pole he recovered the use of his limbs. 
suddenly he pricked up his ears. He could hear a loud splashing 
sound. The river had become very wide. On the right bank 
lights were to be seecn—evidently a settlement. With eyes 
aflame he looked in the direction of the lights. Oh, for an hour or 
two in a warm room! Oh, for a hot meal and a glass of boiling 
tea! He clenched his teeth The chemist was lying under the 
brushwood coughing. He called out to Haschel and asked what 
the sound of rushing water could mean. 

Haschel did not answer. Turning his eyes from the bank, he 
looked downstream. Thcir improvised raft was floating in the 
middle of the river, which was now very broad. Suddenly his 
heart seemed to stop beating. He remembered that Sprawlickow 
had warned him that just before the Berget joined the Lena 
there was a very strong current occasionally broken by a waterfall. 

“Gregor, quick! Get hold of your things and hold fast on to 
them. We are coming to the rapids! ”’ 

‘“‘ Holy Mary of Kasan,” groaned the chemist, and putting his 
things together, he held the great bundle fast to his breast. 

“ Hold tight!’ cried Haschel, and they both clung hke grim 
death to the strong branches of the trunk. Haschel tried as far 
as possible to steer the mass of wood with his pole. A loud 
rushing noise could now be heard, and he saw foam flying in the 
air in front of him The water was all white and seething. The 
tree-trunk suddenly dipped and, plunging down, began to turn 
round. Then suddenly it darted forward again. The danger 
increased from rapid to rapid. They had made their clothing 
secure with brushwood and branches as best they could in their 
appalling pught Suddenly the cliemist caught hold of Haschel’s 
arm and cned out. In front of them the surface of the water 
seemed to come to an abrupt end, and they could hear the roar of 
a waterfall in the distance. They both clung with one hand to 
the trunk and with the other clutched each other. The chemist 
phtibes aloud and cried to the Mother of God. Haschel’s thouehts 

ew back to the little house in Leschnewka, and he clenche 1 3 
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teeth. - Gregor gave a shout and they both seemed to be flung 
into infinity as an icy wave poured over them. ’ Then Haschel 
felt Gregor loosen his hold of him, and, at the same moment, was 
conscious of something heavy pulling painfully on his leg. Open- 
ing his eyes, he beheld a white wall of water behind them. But 
Gregor’s crics drowned the roar of the fall. He had been washed 
off the trunk and was hanging with both hands from the branches 
in the water at great risk of his dragging his comrade down with 


Keeping his presence of mind, Haschel clung with one hand to 
a thick branch and, kneeling down, pulled Gregor back on to the 
trunk with the other. The chemist was shaking so much with 
cold that he could hardly stand up. 

They had got back into the quietly-flowing stream again, and 
only had to gct over one or two smaller rapids, which merely turned 
the trunk round and round without stopping it. 

As quickly as possible Haschel helped the chemist to get into 
fairly dry underlinen and clothes. All the brushwood had been 
swept away,and to their unbounded dismay they discovered that, 
but for the small amount of food they had put in the pockets of 
their fur coats, everything had been lost. 

The chemist groaned and began to weep, cursing Haschel for 
having persuaded him to take flight and perish. He had quite 
forgotien that it was he himself who, as soon as his companion 
came to the mines, had ceaselessly urged his plans of escape upon 
him. 

Haschel calmed him and told him to keep his limbs moving as 
much as possible. 

The moon had vanished behind a bank of cloud and snow had 
begun to fall. 

The trunk was floating downstream at terrific speed. They 
must have reached the Lena. The snow began to fall more 
heavily and they could no longer see the banks. 

Gregor moaned and groaned. He talked wildly and Haschel 
was afraid he would jump into the water. Whenever he seemed 
on the point of falling asleep Haschel prodded him to keep him 
awake. Suddenly the chemist fell with a shriek upon Haschel 
and fastened his bony fingers about his comrade’s throat. Haschel 
defended himself, and on the little platform of branches a life-and- 
death struggle ensucd. The consumptive had developed the 
strength of a giant. He tried to throw Haschel off the trunk and 
his nails were boring into his comrade’s neck. Haschel was at 
bis wits’ end. In vain did he try to free his neck from the grasp 
ot the maniac. Just as he was on the point of losing conscious- 
ness, he lifted his leg and drove his knee into Gregor’s stomach, 
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The chemist immediately collapsed and a beneficent swoon 
shrouded his senses. Haschel heaved a sigh and tried to pierce 
the darkness with his eyes. The snow was falling silently in 
large flakes. The air had grown warmer. 

He brushed the sweat from his brow. The fight had made him 
hot. The situation filled him with horror. very thing they had 
possessed, which might have been of some little help during the 
most difficult days, had been lost-—the tea, the sugar, the fat, and 
the dried fish, as well as the remains of the pork, had all vanished 
in the water in the pigs’ bladders when they had tumbled over 
the waterfall. Wot and cold shivers coursed down Haschel’s 
back. Unless Gregor had some in his pocket, even the matches 
had gone; and even if he had, they would be too wet to be of 
any use. It was now quite useless and metely cn cxercise in 
mental gymnastics to hope that their flight would be successful. 
It could only succeed by a miracle. 

He gave the chemist a push. He could not allow him to 
fall asleep. 

The snowstorm had subsided into a silent fall of fakes. The 
night seemed endless. Haschel began to suffer fiom pangs of 
hunger, and, feeling in his pockets, he found a half-empty box of 
biscuits. He took two pieces, washing them down with snow 
which he allowed to melt in his mouth. 

Gregor was snoring loudly. He was covered from head to 
foot with snow. Haschel was relieved when he heard the poor 
sick creature snoring. He bore him no grudge for his reproaches 
or for the fact that in the fever of delirium he had attacked him. 
He made up his mind to have a talk with him on the following 
day. It was no good quarrelling They must stand by one 
another. But first of all they must get rid of the chain. Gregor 
was ill and Haschel could look after him much better if he were 
not obliged to drag him about everywhere. They must sever the 
chain as soon as they got on land again. Would they ever get 
there ? He wondcred whether there were not more waterfalls 
and rapids to drag them into the depths. He was conscious of a 
buzzing in his ears and his thoughts became contused. With a 
great effort he tried to keep awake, but Nature insisted 
on her rights. He tried to rise from his sitting position, 
but was so broken down with fatigue that he fell back 
asleep. 

The trunk with the two fugitives was carried along by the 
rushing waters of the Lena. Occasionally the strange craft 
would swing round in a circle, but this did not prevent it from 
continuing on its course. 

At last day broke. It had stopped snowing and in the east 
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the sky was growing red. The rising sun chased the last shadows 
from the sky and reigned triumphant. 

Gregor was the first to wake up. His coverlet of snow had 

revented him from freezing to death. He looked about him in 
wilderment. He was very cold. Recollections of the previous 
night dawned upon his mind. Had it really happencd, or was it 
only a horrible dream? They had been plunged into the watery 
abyss and he had upbraided his comrade and fought with him. 
Had that, too, been a dream? Where was his fellow-sufferer ? 
He quickly raised his head, jerking the leg attached to the chain. 
Hethen felt his friend, nudged him and shook him by the shoulder. 

“ Kalisch, wake up, it is day | ”’ 

But it was difficult to call Haschel back to life. His limbs 
weie stiff with cold. Gregor helped him up. He looked about 
him, stretched himself, rubbed his hmbs and beat his arms on his 
chest. It was now quite light. The sun was like a red globe 
above the line of hills. 

They were floating along the east bank of the Lena, which was 
covered with low brushwood on either side. Haschel had 
completely recovered consciousness and the lust of hfe was once 
more kindlcd in his breast. 

They must land. It would be most dangerous to remain on 
the trunk much longer. They must land—but how? The trunk 
was floating at a distance of about twelve yards from the bank. 
To swim to land in the bitter cold would have been unwise, 
particularly as they no longer had the wherewithal to light a fire. 
They must look out for a favourable opportunity when they 
were near the bank to catch hold of an overhanging branch and 
diaw themselves in by it. 

They breakfasted on the biscuits that remained and let some 
snow melt in their mouths. Haschel was longing for a cigarette ; 
but though he had managed to save the tobacco and the paper, 
he had no light. 

For some hours they shot along. There was no sign of life on 
either side, nothing that pointed to the proximity of a settlement. 
The region seemed quite uninhabited. Haschel knew it. He 
had made careful calculations as to their whereabouts and his 
reckoning was not very far wrong. 

The sun was already high in the sky when they reached a bend 
in the river between a chain of hills. Beyond the curve the trunk 
made straight for the bank. 

Flaschel told Gregor what to do as soon as they neared the 
vank, so that they could moor their craft and jump ashore. 

Slowly the tree-trunk drew near the bank, but not near 
enough to allow them tu jun.p. Suddenly it began to turn round 
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again and its front struck the bank, where it stuck fast, the rear 
end revolving in a semi-circle. Gregor wanted to run forward, 
but Haschel advised him not to do so, because he knew that the 
swinging movement would soon bring the trunk flush up against 
the bank. And he was right; the trunk turned slowly along- 
side the bank, and while Haschcl counted, the two prepared to 
jump at the word three. They fell on their knees, jumping clear 
of He water. The ground under the lofty overhanging branches 
was dry. 

Gregor fell on Haschel’s neck, kissed him on both cheeks and 
began to pray. UHaschel, too, sent up a silent prayer for 
safety. 

After a short rest they wandcred on a little further and 
entered the wood. Their one thought was to get nd of the chain 
which bound them together. 

In a sheltered part of the wood they halted and, collecting 
some branches and brushwood, made a hut between two 
trees. They swept the snow away and lined the intcrior of the 
hut with brushwood and leaves. Then takiny off their fur coats, 
they hung them up inside. The work had warmed their stiffened 
limbs a little. Haschel shared the remains of the provisions 
with his companion. They atc a few biscuits and then, rubbing 
some sticks of wood together, tried to light a fire. But when all 
their efforts were unsuccessful Haschel began hammering at 
the chain with two stones. Gregor held it with both hands over 
a stone, while Haschel tried to break 1t with another. Minute 
after minute went by and still he went on hammering. But it 
was no good! The soft stone made no impression upon the 
glassy hardness of the steel chain. At last, exhausted and des- 
perate, they both fcll asleep. 

They must have slept over fifteen hours, for when they awoke 
the sun was shining through the trees. In spite of their long rest, 
they both felt very weak and their stomachs began to rebel. 
They had only food enough left for that day. What would 
happen after that they did not dare to think! Gregor was feel- 
ing very ill. His underclothing was wet through. The sweat 
was pouring from him and he began to cough. He was terribly 
cold. They must go on ina southerly direction, where they would 
meet settlers who would help them. During the day they would 
look out for a settlement in the distance. and when it was dark 
creep up to a house and beg for help. 

Once more they tramped for hours through the snow. When 
they halted on the edge of a large clearing, Haschel found his 
bearings by the position of the sun. They were forced to keep 
ta the woods; to walk along in the open would have been 
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dangerous. A spy might see their two figures side by side, and 
would at once recognise them as the two chained fugitives, 

Hour after hour went by. Gregor was obliged to stop ever 
more often. His diseased lungs refused to work, and Haschel 
had to support him as they went along. The pangs of hunger 
became ever more acute, and the woods afforded nothing in the 
way of food. Where there was no snow, or only a thin layer, 
Haschel searched about for berries and edible plants. Nothing! 
Nothing ! 

At night they would lie on a heap of brushwood and cover 
their weary bodies with it. They huddled close up to each other 
as they lay, the sick man rolling up hke a hedgehog against Haschel. 
From time to time, owing to his high temperature, Gregor lost 
consciousness and talked wildly in his delirium. Haschel would 
pass a hand over his sick comrade’s brow, and his fingers felt the 
cold sweat upon it, although Gregor’s face was burning with 
fever. 

On the following day there was nothing left to eat. Dis- 
covering two lumps of sugar in his little tin box, Haschel tried to 
light a fire by rubbing two sticks of wood together. His fingers 
were stiff and the wood was damp with snow. It was impossible 
to make the sticks burn. Gregor was extremely weak. Haschel 
filled a cup half full of snow, which he then melted by holding the 
cup between his hands. Then putting the sugar into the melted 
snow, he held the cup to his comrade’s lips, which were furred with 
fever. They did not get far that day. Gregor had become very 
much worse. He could go only a very short distance at a time 
and then had torest. Haschel had to support him and help him 
as much as possible. 

At midday, when they were resting, Haschel worked as hard 
as he could with stones on the chain. It was labour lost. The 
stecl was as hard as glass and it was impossible to break it. He 
knew that if only he could light a fire he could put the middle af 
the chain in the flames and soften the steel. 

In the afternoon they found some withered blackberries on 
a bush. They ate as many as they could and walked on; but 
they had not gone far before Haschel had to think about giving 
his friend a rest. A hut of brushwood was quickly built an 
Gregor lay down in the shelter; but he was immediately seized 
with an acute fit of fever. 

Haschel was desperate. He trembled to think that Gregor 
might die. What would happen then? He did not want to 
think about it; but his imagination conjured up the most grue- 
some images before his eyes. 

As he was trying to pierce the darkness with his eyes, he 
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suddenly heard a rustling of the brushwood outside. He kept 
perfectly still. Then the branches in front of him moved, and, 
thrusting out a hand, he caught hold of somcthing that squeaked 
and kicked. It wasarabbit. He quickly wrung its neck, and 
after a few short spasms it died. 

Gregor had woken up. In a voice shaking with cold he asked 
what was the matter. Haschel told him that he had caught a 
rabbit. The sick man’s voice was very weak and he panted and 
coughed as he spoke. 

Outside day was dawning. With his teeth Haschel tore open 
the neck of the animal, which was still warm, and caught the blood 
in his tin cup. The sick man drank it up at his comiade’s bid- 
ding but vomited it all up again a few minutes latc1. Haschel 
then pulled the animal’s skin off, using his teeth where his fingers 
failed. He gavc a picce of the warm flesh to Gregor and ate some 
himself. Hunger overcame their disgust. When he wanted to 
start on their march again, Gregor fainted away. Haschel rubbed 
and washed the sick man’s face with snow and massaged his 
heart. The poor fellow only once recovered consciousness, 
lying delirious with fever the rest of the time. 

They were terrible hours for Haschel. He was now certain 
that Gregor was dying, and what would he do then? Howcould 
he drag about a corpse at the end of the chain? He was filled 
with horror. He shook his companion and the tears came into 


his eyes. 
“Gregor, Gregor, dear friend, you must not die! Gregor, 
dear boy, please, pleasc stay with me! ’’—and he stroked his 


friend’s fevered face with his hands while a sob convulsed his 
frame. 

The chemist was raving. His thoughts had flown back to 
the past. He was at home with his parents, playing and quarrel- 
ling with his brothers and sisters. He spoke of his father and 
called his mother by pet names. 

‘‘ Mummykins, mummy, you are the best mummy on earth— 
motherkins, mother, you dear kind thing | Sing that lovely song 
again about the kind gentleman who always punished bad people 
and rewarded good ones. You darling, precious mummy, I do 
love you so!” 

A giggle followed the words. Haschel listened, his cyes full 
of tears. His heart felt like bursting. His thoughts also went 
back——back to his childhood, to his youth and his home. His 
mother had been good to him, but he had never talked to her as 
his comrade was talking in his death agony, because her austerity 
had always held him in check. 

Gregor’s Imagination still ran riot. His love affairs, 





‘ais adventures, his little daily worries were all recapitulated ;- 
‘he argued with friends and foes and squabbled with the 
customers in the chemist’s shop about their prescriptions. 
He flirted with the servant girls and whispered and made 
‘appointments with them at his window for the evening. He 
quarrelled with the temptress who had lured him on to the deed 
of murder and brought about his downfall, and implored her 
again and again to give up what she asked of him. Then he 
began singing low gutter songs, talking and muttering incessantly. 

With eyes aflame and fevered brow Haschel sat beside the 
dying man. He tried to think clearly, but his brain swam round 
in confusion. From time to time he took a handful of snow and 
put it in his mouth and then cooled his temples with it. 

Once or twice in the night Gregor cried out for water, and 
Haschel put some snow to his burning lips. 

What would happen if Gregor dicd? This thought kept 
recurring to Haschel’s mind and filled him with ever greater 
horror. What would he do with his dead comrade at the other 
end of the chain ? 

At last he fell into a light sleep. He was disturbed by horrible 
dreams, and tossed restlessly from side to side. 

When day broke Gregor regained consciousness. He lay on 
his back with his eyes open, looking towards the opening of their 
snow-shelter. His legs were freezing. 

With a faint movement he roused Haschcl, who started up in 
terror. Still half asleep, he stared at his comrade, and gradually 
collected his thoughts. 

“ Are you feeling better, Gregor ? ”’ 

“Yes, Kalisch, it is only my fect that won’t get warm. Iam 
frozen right up to the hips,” groaned the sick man faintly. 

Haschel bared his comrade’s fect. They were icy cold. He 
rubbed in some snow until he had no strength Icft in his hands and 
arms, and then he knew that those frozen limbs would never be 
warm again. That part of his friend’s body was already dead, 
and he pulled the ragged socks and shoes on to Gregor’s fcet again. 

“You are a good chap, Kalisch. People lie when they say 
that all Jews are bad. It isn’t true. Why do not the Jews 
prove to the world that there are good people among them too ? ”’ 

Gregor’s eyes were already gazing into the beyond. Deeply 
sunk in their sockets, they shone with an unearthly glow. Tears 

_ were flowing down his cheeks. 

Haschel dried the face of the dying man with a cloth. 

_ “Don’t upset yourself, Gregor. It'll be all right. You will 
get well again,” and he turned away. He felt his heart would 
break. He subbed, and tears sprang to his eyes. He was 
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overcome with miscry “ Listen, Gregor, old fnend, we shall soon 
findasettler Itcarry you and then you will le in a nice warm 
bed and drink tea and milk and soon get home agin!” 

A pitiful pained smile bioke over Gicgor’s pale face The 
fair stubble of his beard stood out He grasp. d Haschel s hands. 

“Tet me sit close to you brother Kalisch , I fcc] so cold” 

Haschel helped the dying man up, laid his fevercd head on his 
shouldci and clasped him to him 

Grcgor snuggled up close to Haschel, gazing up at him and 
chinewng tightly to him with both arms 

His breathing grew more and more Jabourcd From time to 
time he lost consciousness compl tely, muttc1ing incomprehensible 
words 

Haschel sat quitc still He could not move a lmb, and thus 
they remained the whole day clasped in cach other’s arms 

Late in the afternoon it must have been bctween six and 
seven—the cndcime  Giego. gasped for breath and there was 
a rattle in his throat 

Just as the rays of the sinking sun gleamed through the 
branches he opencd hic cyes for the last tume and gazed fixedly 
up at Haschel “ Kalisch my brothcr’’—the words fellin jerks 
from his lips—‘ brother, plcase, please pray with me—please 
pray with me!” 

Haschel pressed his comrade to him, silently nodding, for he 
could not speak 

“ Pray—with me—Our Father—comrade, pray for me so 
that God’s love may forgive me ‘Our Father which art in 
Heiven ny 

And Haschel, the Jew repeated after him, ‘ Our Father 
which art in Heaven,” anxious only to fulfil the dying man’s 
last wish 

Gicgor left out whole sentences from the prayer and jerked 
out the last words 

‘ And foizive us our trespasses . 

“And forgive us our trcspasses,”” repeated Haschel. 

“As we forgive them Holy, holy Mary—Mary— 
please 7 

Slowly the last words fell from Gregor’s lips There was a 
rattle in his throat He lifted his eyes, trying to say something 
more, and then his lower jaw gradually dropped, the light died 
out of his eyes, and his hcad sank to one side There was a 
gurgling deep down 1n his brcast 

“Gregor! Gregor!’ cricd Haschel ‘ Comrade! Brother!” 

Haschel fixed his bewildered eyes on the dead man Slowly 
he allowed him to sink back on to the bed of brushwood. Then 
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he closed his eyes and tried to shut his mouth, But the chin 

always fell back ; so he took a handkerchief from the dead man’s 

aati and bound up the chin so that the mouth was 
osed. 

He then thought over his plight. What was to become of 
him now? The dead man would drag him after him to the grave. 
There was only one way out of his misery. He must free him- 
self from the corpse, otherwise he would die of hunger. Once 
more he took the stones out of his pocket and began hammering 
the chain again. 

The dead man lay motionless and outstretched. The moon 
shone through the branches. Haschel avoided looking at his 
companion. For hours he hammered at the chain, the stone 
ringing on the steel as if automatically. When one hand was 
tired, he hammered with the other. Then he would nod to sleep 
and continue hammering in a semi-somnolent condition. Often 
he missed the chain. But the blows simply rebounded without 
effect from the glassy surface of the hard steel. Again and again 
sparks flew from the chain or the stone; and at last he fell intoa 
deep sleep. 

How long he had slept he did not know. Suddenly he awoke 
and realised his situation. Outside it was daylight. He crawled 
out of the brushwood hut, dragging the dead body after him. 
The left eyelid of the dead man was lifted and the glassy eye 
looked out at him 

He ate a few pieces of the rabbit’s flesh ; then lifting his dead 
comrade in his arms, he walked on. He must try to find a settle- 
ment. He would walk day and night without rest until he came 
fo a human habitation and was set free from his termble burden. 

The dead man lay heavy in hisarms. His hands swung down 
and struck Haschel’s legs as he advanced. He had to walk ina 
bowed position, as the chain was not long enough to allow him 
to stand upright. Whenever the hands of the corpse struck 
his leg he looked about him in horror. 

When he had been walking for only half an hour he had to 
rest. He had under-estimated the weight of the body. But he 
only allowed himself a short respite, and, quickly pulling himself 
together, again trudged on. But the length of time he was able 
to carry the corpse became shorter and shorter and his rests 
longer and longer. 

When the sun stood high in the heavens he stumbled over the 
root of a tree, which he had not noticed under the thin coat of 
snow, ard fell down with his burden, wounding his hands and 
knecs so that they bled Utterly exhausted, he remained where 
he was. He could not move a step further. Pangs of hunger 
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once more made themselves felt. Another piece of raw rabbit 
flesh and some snow reheved his rebellious stomach. 

He then took the handkerchief from the dead man’s face, 
tore it into four strips, made a shp-knot with it and tied Gregor’s 
hands securely to his body. 

This gruesome pilgrimage through the icy cold and endless 
forests of eastern Siberia had already lasted four days and 
three nights. 

The nights were full of horror for Haschel. On the first night 
he had suddenly woke up with a scream of terror. The dead 
man had kicked him with his foot. Similar delusions constantly 
occurred He slept with his legs drawn as far away from the 
corpse as the chain would allow But in his sleep he stretched 
his legs and jerked the body, and each time this happened he 
thought the stiff corpse was trying to run away with him. When- 
ever he stopped to rest he always covered the dead man’s face 
with snow. But in the night, 1n his restless sleep, he would dis- 
turb the body and shake the frozen snow off its face, and when he 
awoke it always gave him a fresh tnght 

On the third day the first signs of decomposition began to 
appear There were green patches on Gregor’s hands neck and 
face. 

Haschel thought he would gomad. He felt that he was falling 
il. Theraw rabbit-flesh had produced symptoms of diarrhoea. 

On the fourth night he was awakened by acurious noise He 
was sitting with his back to a tree Beside him lay Gregor’s 
corpse covered with snow and brushwood _A strange sound fell 
on his ear. 

It was far away. 

It was like the long-drawn-out cry of a man. 

He wanted to answer the call but his throat felt as if it were 
tied up. 

Again the call sounded It was answered from various 
quarters. 

He could now distinguish the sounds clearly, and he jumped 
up in horror. It was not the voices of men calling—it was—~ 
wolves—wolves | 

Now his fate was sealed! I[f they found him there would be 
no hope for him. 

He looked round for a weapon, but what good would even 
a gun have been? ‘The dead man on the chain would have 
hampered him He thought for a moment The howling of 
the wolves was coming nearer 

Quickly picking up the corpse, he stumbled with it through 
the wood, running faster and faster 
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The howling came from all sides. 

At last his strength gave way, and he took a short rest; 
but he was afraid to lay the dead man down. 

Resting his knee against a trec, he supported Gregor upon it. 

The ghastly howling was coming nearer and nearer. 

Picking up his gruesome burden, he hastened on again. 

Through the trees he saw a clearing and made for it. Twice 
he fell, scrambled up again and wearily lifted bis burden. At 
that moment the howl of a wolf sounded quite clos: bchind him. 

He began to run. His tetror lent lim the strength of a 
giant. Again he heard the howl, and, looking round, he thought 
he could see the shining green cyes of the wolf as 1t came up 
behind him in the wood Heszan on ‘Then suddenly he found 
himself on the bank of a river Laive and small blocks of ice 
were floating down it. Without hesitatiny for long, he ran down 
the low bank with dead Gregor im his arins, and stepped care- 
fully into the river. The streain almost knocked him over, but 
he steadied himself on the stones of the bed and slowly advanced. 

Suddenly two wolves appeared at the top of the bank, look- 
ing greedily upon their prey in the moonlit water. 

Haschel was standing almost up to his hipsin the stream. He 
had litted the dead man on to a great block of ice, to which he 
himself clung fast. 

The wolves were running up and down the bank. Their howls 
could be heard on all sides. They must have scented him Prob- 
ably the smell of the corpse had lured them from a distance. 

Haschel thought his last hour had come. The icy waters 
would soon freeze his blood. Tw his horror, he saw a gigantic 
wolf preparing to spring on him. He conld not get any further 
into the river without the corpse dragging him under. 

The wolf sprang and landed on Gregor. Another block of 
ice came along and another wolf sprang. Haschel felt himself 
being whirled round in the water and saw the wolf which was 
over Gregor being carried away on the block of ice, while crouching 
the second wolf must have hurtitself. [ttriedtosnap out at Maschel, 
but was also borne away. Meanwhile the water had become 
tinged with blood. 

Haschel knew nothing except that he was free from the corpse. 
Regardless of the ice-cold water, he clutched hold of the blocks of 
ice about him and swam between them to the opposite bank. As 
he was swimming something sceined to be knocking against his 
foot. He thought he would treeze to death, but his instinct 
of self-preservation overcame the cold and conquered death. 

Exhausted, he reached the opposite side and crawled up the 
bank. On reaching the top he began torun. Ile Lnew that if 
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he were to sit or lie down in his wet clothes he would certainly 
freeze to death. A voice within him seemed to say that some- 
where or othe: he would find shelter The chain kept banging 
against his other foot, but he ran on faster and faster The 
consuousness of being 11d of Grugor’s body mspued him with 
fresh courage and strength. 

Suddenly, close to the bank, the silhouette of a hut stood out 
in the moonlight agamst the sky Wath a loud cry Haschel 
stumbled towards it The doot was locked on the inside, but he 
had developed the mijht of Hercules As he ercited all his 
strength to open the doot, the old lock mside broke off and he 
fell backwards on to the ground as the door burst open Quickly 
picking himself up, he sprang without 2 momcnt’s hesitation 
into the hut and banged the door vehind him In the dark, he 
shot the bolt and groped about to find his bearings in the hut 
He stumbl dove a great heap of leaves, and, without considering 
whether he wire in safety or danger, he crept into it 

Hot and cahausted by his fli sht the perspiration mingl d with 
the wet of his clothes His tccth were chattcring, and rolling 
himself up hl: a hedgehog he soon fell into a dreinless sleep 
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When after any great mental or physical shock, or any terrible 
strain beyond their powers of endurance, men fall asleep, their 
slumber, which is more nearly akin to death than people think, 
generally lasts a good deal longer than ordinary sleep or than 
the usual requirements of the bedy demand. 

In his nest of leaves, Haschel awoke in a bath of perspiration. 
When, in mortal terror, he had reached this refuge, he had 
buried himself, head and all, in the leaves. The dry leaves 
covered his face as well as his body. When he opened his eyes 
and mouth the dusty leaves fell into them, hurting his feverish eyes 
and tickling his throat so that he had a severe fit of coughing. 
He sat up and found that he was in a bed of leaves. He 
could sce nothing. The blackness of night was all about him. 
He tried to think where he was, but for the moment he could 
remember nothing. He felt terribly tired. His head and body 
were throbbing with pain and he allowed himself to sink slowly 
back on to the leaves. Automatically he covered his chest with 
them, buricd his hands and arms in the warm heap, and again 
fell into a dreamless sleep lasting many hours. 

A scratching on the roof of his hut woke him again, and he 
sat up as he had done the first time. 

The noise outside set him thinking. A swift rush of memories 
surged to his brain, but he did not remember all. Stretching out 
a hand to fecl for his companion in the surrounding darkness, he 
started in terror when he could not find him, though the recollec- 
tion of Gregor’s death soon recurred to him. 

Ani now he remembercd everything—Gregor’s death, the 
wandering night and day, and lastly the night of horror with 
the wolves. Whereupon he stood up and felt all round his leg. 
Raising one foot, he felt as if the other unfettered one had been 
struck by something. Quickly catching hold of the chain, he 
passed his hand over the smooth links to the end, and then fell 
back with a cry of horror. 

He was trembling in every limb. At the other end of the 
chain hung Gregor’s leg. The icefloe in the river must have 
severed the leg of the corpse at the knee. 
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He shuddered and stretched out his fettered leg as far away 
from himself as possible. The trembling in his limbs had turned 
to a shivering fit’ His teeth were chattering and when he un- 
consciously drew in his lips between them he bit the furred skin 
till the blood came. As far as was possible in the circumstances, 
he tried to restore order to the jumble of thoughts in his brain. 

The smell of decomposition coming from Gregor’s leg caused 
him physical discomfort. Gradually his instinct of self-preserva- 
tion revived and a strong desire to live gained the upper hand. 

He reflected. He was evidently in a hut which had probably 
once served the foresters as shelter against the inclemency of 
the weather. Such a hut must contain not only tood but also 
implements. 

He lifted himself from his bed of leaves, keeping his fettered 
foot as far as possible away from him. At first his eye could 
discern nothing, but giadually grew accustomed to the darkness. 
All of a sudden he stood still. 

Once more he had heard the grating sounds above his head, 
like the scratching of a dog’s paw. With beating heart he stood 
and listened. 

What was it? <A wolf? Or detectives ? 

A few minutes later, when everything was still again, he began 
to grope about the walls. They were bare. He 1cached the door 
and felt the bolt which he had shot for the time being as svon as 
he arrived. Drawing back the bolt, he tried to push open the 
door. But it resisted all his efforts, and when he pushed harder 
he realised what the obstacle was. 

He was completely snowed under. The snow was lying right 
over the roof, and he now understood what the noise from above 
had been; it was the snow sliding down the roof. 

He closed the door again after he had taken a handful of 
snow, which he allowed to melt slowly in his mouth, to slake 
the pangs of thirst. 

nce more he groped round the walls, but this time in the 
opposite direction, thoroughly and carefully examining every- 
thing in the darkness from floor to roof. At every other step he 
drew the leg and foot along the floor attcr him, and shuddered 
in horror every time. 

After a while he went further and felt a bench with a small 
table in front of it. On the table lay a tin basin such as the con- 
victs used to buy on their way through Siberia, a wooden fork, 
the remains of some bones, and a small piece of bicad as hard as 
stone. He smelt the bread and let his fingers glide over the 
mould which had formed on the crust. 

Further on he came to a cupboard, which he tried in vain 
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to open. He was not strong enough. Possibly it was a tool- 
shed which might contain useful things for his further flight. 
When all his cfforts proved futile, he turned away from the door 
and searched further. Stumbling over a pile of wood and a 
bench, he came to a fireplace. He could have cried with joy! 
Fire! Warmth! All that remained now was to discover the 
flint and steel which was always to be found in these huts. 

He searched and felt about everywhere near the fireplace and 
on the mantelpiece, but there was nothing, no signs of a flint 
and steel, or of tinder. He had to rest again, and lay down on 
the floor. 

The smell of the putrefying leg to which he was chained grew 
more and more overpowering, and he was again overcome with 
nausea. [or days he had had nothing to eat and his stomach was 
quite empty. 

He now remembered the remains of the rabbit which he had 
caught, and, slowly raising himself, he groped his way back to 
the heap of leaves. On the wall above the heap he thought he 
felt some piojccting boards. Then his fingers came in contact 
with a little wooden bolt, and with trembling hands he groped 
round it. His imagination pictured a litle cupboard contain- 
ing jam and other foodstuffs With a jerk he pulled the little 
door open. 

But there was no cupboard behind the door. It was a window- 
frame built on the inside with a little window consisting of four 
small panes of glass, one of which was broken. 

Outside lay the snow. He staicd at the four white squares 
in the wall. His disappointment gave way to a feeling of infinite 
lassitude. Exhausted, he allowed himsclf to sink into the heap of 
leaves, and there he sat for a long while. Huis situation seemed 
hopeless. He felt that he could not endure these privations any 
longer. From time to time he was frightened out of his brood- 
ing by the Jumps of snow falling down the chimney. Pangs of 
hunger tormented him cruclly. 

His stomach ached, and he remembered the rabbit and began 
to feel in the pockets of his fur coat, but he could not find it. 
He had either lost it in the water while swimming, or it had 
fallen out in the hut MHe began to search for the remains in 
the leaves and found them. 

He raised the flesh cagerly to his lips, but flung it from him 
with an expression of disgust. It was in an advanced state of 
decomposition like Gregor’s leg. 

As he put it to his mouth an overpowering stench of putrefac- 
tion filled his nostrils, and his feverish senses led him to imagine 
that he had put his teeth into the dcad man’s leg. 
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He fainted and, without regaming consciousness, fell into a 
restless sleep, tormented by terrible dreams 

Gregor suddenly stood before him He looked like a skelc ton. 
His eycs were deep sunk 1n ther sockets lus mouth showed only 
toothicss jaws his Adams apple 1attled and all the bones of his 
neck and throat hung loose to his head and body 

He pointed again ind a, in to the bloody kg stump, crying, 
“Give me back my foot you rascal! Give me bach my foot ! 
I cannot icst m peace!’ Phen, dashing towards Haschel, he 
snatched the leg from hun in 1 hit him im the face with it 

Haschel awoke with a stat He was sitting in Ins bed of 
leaves holding Grgors leg m his hand Jilled with loathing, 
he thrust the evil smelling stuinp bach into the oive mil az 
the chun ring ind sat up trembling and staine im nont of hin 
Gradu uly he rega'ned consciou ness It took him some time to 
recover from the dicam and the heck 1t had given him And 
then one thought alone obsessed him he mu.t at ul costs get 
rid of Gres ors leg J, cyes hid giadually grown accustomed 
to the gloom and the snow against the little window allowcd a 
dull light to filtcr mto the hut 

Iie got up and gioped Tiss uy to the bundl of wood near the 
fireplace and seaiched throw h it for some tiie At last he 
thought he had found what he winted—a 1ound dry brinch ind 
a log of about the samc size which had a dent on one side 

Following the primitive method adoptcd by the natives of 
Asia Africa and the South Sc1 Istands he hoped by constantly 
rubbing and turning the round log quickly about in thc dent of 
the othcr Jog he would set hght to them 

For hours he woked, but without success and, worn 
out he had apiin and again to give it up It rcquircs a con- 
siderable amount of practice to produce a spaik by this mcans 

He had prepaied evciything in the fircplace If he su- 
ceeded in making a fire 1t wis imperative to prc vent the snow on 
the roof from falling down the clumncy and putting out the flames 
that were so hard to produce 

He had hcaped some dry leaves round a Jog of wood and was 
ready as soon as he had produced a spirk to blow them quickly 
into flame and push them unccr the wood = Aftcr hours of work 
his pain» were at last rewarded, the log began to burn He 
puffed and blew as hard as he could, the leaves also caught 
alight, and with trembling hands he hastened to set fire to the 
log The stinging smokc tiought tears to his eyes, but he did 
not allow that to interrupt his labours The flames were very 
soon roaring up the chimney, casting dancing shadows on the 
walls of the hut. 
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Only those who have once been in the same horrible predica- 
ment can imagine Haschel’s uncontrollable joy. He folded his 
hands, but he did not pray toGod. It was the words of the great 
German poet, who in his masterpiece coined the phrase, “ Benefi- 
cent is the power of fire,”’ that came to his mind. 

Almost unwittingly he muttered the words to himself. He 
who had gone through such terrible adventures in the last few 
days, and had suffered so horribly from the cold, now began to feel 
the grateful warming glow of the fire on his body. He took some 
half-burnt wood, laid 1t in the grate and put dry wood upon it. 
But he allowed the fire to burn chiefly in front of the grate, for 
he was afraid that when the snow on top of the chimney began 
to melt owing to the heat rising up, 1t would put out the flames. 

The fire both inside and before the grate burned with a crack- 
ling noise. Sparks flew from the dry wood. The snow on the 
roof near the chimney gradually began to thaw, and drops of water 
and little lumps of snow fell onto the brightly-burning logs, making 
a hissing sound as they melted. The whole hut was filled with 
stinging smoke, which brought tears to Haschcl’s eyes and made 
lum cough. Still the chimney refused to draw, and yet he was 
forced, for safety’s sake, to keep the second fire burning in front 
of the grate. 

At the end of half an hour, when the hut was quite warm and 
the flames were shooting ever highcr up the chimney, the snow, 
which was three feet deep, loosened, and a great lump fell with a 
crash into the burning logs, almost extinguishing them. Haschel 
immediately set to work with his hands and, regardless of the 
smoke and the glowing embers, got 1t away from the burning 
wood. Thanks to his prompt action the snow did not put the 
fire out. 

The smoke now gradually abated, and by waving his fur coat 
in front of the fire he drove most of it up the chimney. A few 
more small lumps of snow fell from time to time on to the fire, 
but they were no longer a serious menace. 

After making a further search, in which he was helped by 
the light of the fire, Haschel discovered the wooden shutter by 
means of which the chimney could be partly or wholly shut off. 

When the hut was clear of smoke, Haschel made another tour 
of inspection. He must find food or he would be overcome by 
weakness and die of hunger. 

On a shelf on the wall which, owing to its height from the 
floor and the darkness, he had missed before, he saw some pots 
and pans and three little tin canisters. In a flash he had them 
down. The tin canisters contained a little tea, salt, and three 
pieces of loaf sugar. 
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He almost danced with joy when he found these precious 
trifles. The sight of Gregor’s leg, on which he had accidentally 
trodden, recalled him to his senses. But his thoughts soon 
wandered back to the tea. He took the tin cup from the table 
and, going to the door, pushed it open a little. Then, cleaning 
the cup as well as he could through the narrow opening of the 
door, he filled it with snow. 

The thirsty and exhausted traveller in the desert, when he 
reaches an oasis, takes his first sip of water murmuring a text 
from the Koran, which in ten words returns thanks to Allah. 

With trembling hands Haschel broke a lump of sugar into two, 
and, putting half in his mouth, drank his first mouthful of hot 
tea. Tears were rolling down his cheeks—tears of joy, tears 
which bade him hope that he might yet be saved. For the 
moment he had forgotten his misery. He did not even remember 
the leg stump at the end of the chain. 

He had once read an account of the rescue of three sailors 
who had been lost at sea. Men of iron nerve, they had tossed for 
weeks in a frail bark on the roughand stormy waters. Toitured 
with thirst, two of them had planned im their agony to murder 
their comrade in order at least to be able to drink some blood. 
When, in the last extremity, the strongest and ablest of the three 
was already holding his weaker companion before him so as to 
cut his throat with a kmfe, the third man, who was sitting in 
the bows watching the madman’s action with horror, suddenly 
cried out, ‘A ship! A ship!” MHaschel called to mind how 
the bloodthirsty savage, when he found himself and his com- 

anions on the deck of the steamer that had picked them up, 
Fad hugged and kissed the fnend whom a moment ago he had 
been on the point of murdering. 

Haschel remembered this story. His first taste of tea! His 
first hot drink! How carefully he allowed the sugar to melt on 
his tongue and turn about so that his whole mouth might have 
a share in the pleasure of which he had so long been deprived! 

His stomach gurgled as the first mouthfuls came in touch 
with its sick and weakened walls. 

How good and grateful was the warmth that spread through 
the room and enveloped his body! He took off his coat, his thick 
waistcoat, his shirt and his vest and, naked to the hips, squatted 
before the fire. Then, folding his hands, he began to pray and 
thank God for having saved him from deadly peril, He prayed 
what was to him the holiest of all prayers, the one which is used 
at the Jom Kippur} the greatest of Jewish festivals. And, 
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: as he prayed, the words of the Pater Noster kept ringing in his 


ears. He tried to shut them out, but the scene of Gregor’s death 
rose before his eyes, when his comrade, in his last agony, had 
leant against his breast and, with fast-dimming eyes, had begged 
him to repeat the words after him. 

“ Our Father which art in Heaven .. .” and then the final 
words of the prayer, ‘‘ And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that have trespassed against us.” 

The words forced themselves into his prayer like a memento 
mort, and refused to be shut out. They were a legacy from 
Gregor. Hc had impressed them on Haschel’s mind with hyp- 
notic force. They were words which had a message for every 
man, no matter to what denomination he might belong, and their 
moral worth was above criticism or denial. 

Haschel thought over the prayer he had repeated in that 
moment of death, whereby he had done his comrade one last 
service of love and had lightened the pangs of death for him. 

God must hear! He must lend an ear to such an appeal! 
For though their religions might be different, it was to the same 
God they both prayed. God would forgive him, too, for mingling 
the words of the Pater Noster with his prayer. But he doubted 
whether his father and mother would have done so. Uncle 
Wolff would certainly have forgiven him. He would have under- 
stood, while the Rabbi would have imposed a heavy penance on 
him for the great sin he had committed. 

“Good old Uncle Wolff Fuchs!’’ he whispered to himself. 
What a great big heart hehad! How well that simple, uneducated 
man understood every human emotion! What greatness of 
soul he showed towards the faults of his fellows! He made 
excuses for all their weaknesses. 

Involuntarily the oft-repeated stereotyped phrase, ‘ When I 
was in Vienna,’’ occurred to his mind, and he could not help 
smiling. How often had he not heard that sentence cut short 
without the story it preluded ever being told! 

The warmth of the room had increased the smell of decomposi- 
tion from Gregor’s leg and the remains of the rabbit. Haschel 
collected the latter and threw them into the fire. The fat and 
the burning flesh made such an appalling stench in the hut that 
it made the poor fellow bring his heart up. Whereupon he got 
up, resolved to rid himself of his chain, or at all events of 
the leg. 

The fire lit up the whole hut. In one corncr there was an 
iren rod such asis used by wood-cutters to fix into a cutting made 
in a tree before it is felled. 

At first Haschel tried to use this as a jemmy to burst open the 
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fetter round his own leg, but it was labour in vain, and it proved 
equally useless on the fetter round the stump 

The unfortunate wan gazed desperately at the leg and the 
boot on the cnd of the chain 

Would he never be irce of this ghastly appendage ° 

Iie was oveicome with uncontrollable 1agc, which amount: d 
to fienzy Raising the jemmy, he biought it down with all 
his strength on the tump [le raved like a Besserh The 
bonis bioke into splintcis, and again he was overcome with 
nausea as the matow fiom them spurtcd out over the walls 

At list the foot fell off Wath two picces of wood he picked 
up the remain, of flesn and bone and the foot with the boot on, 
and threw them as they were into the fire, which he heaped up 
with large logs 

A ternbly pungent siunch arore. 

He rushed to the door and, opening it as wide as the snow 
outside would allow, put his fice to the aperture ‘The draught 
from the opcn door b’ w the fie up and fanned it into flame, 
diiving the smoke and the smcll up out of the Chimncy 

When he caine back to the fire he flur x the piacce of bone at 
the end of the chain into the plowing embcis m order at last to 
be nid of all trace of Gicgorsicmuns = Then, tucd out he again 
fell into a dcep skep When he awoke he was in mich better 
spirits Grego s stump had lain likc a mountain weight upon 
his mind and cast a gloom ovcr hi, spirit He drank some tea 
and then began a furthc: mspection of the hut He must find 
the wherewithal to guaid aguust surpiise — Soldicrs or gendarmes 
might come by He must discover some nook or corner in which 
to hide, and he remcmbcicd the cupboard he had found on the 
first day of his search But before he examined it he made up 
the fire and laid some logs on the glowmg embers, 

The cupboard was fastcned on the inside This gave Haschel 
food for icfluction It must have anothcr exit or it could not 
have becn boltcd from the inside Fetching the jemmy, he mn- 
serted 11 betwcen the door and the wall and tried to widen 
the aperture After much labour and trouble the door at last 
sprang open, loosening quantities of dust from the top, which 
fell into Llaschels eyes and almost blinded him 

As the cupboard was on the same sidc of the hut as the fire- 
place, the glow of the fire did not light 1t Going back to the 
fire, Haschel fetched a flaming log and hcld it aloft in the cup- 
board The sight which met his eyes made him spring back in 
horror. 

On the floor of the iittle cupboard, which had certainly 
served for the storing of food or implements, there crouched the 
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is of a man in convict's clothes. He was now nothing but a 
skeleton. His head was resting sideways on a shelf, his hands 
werc on the floor and his knees were drawn up. He had obviously 
been grasping his knees with his hands, and the latter had shid 
to the floor when he died. His coat, his trousers, and his boots 
hung loosely about his bones and were full of holes made by ants. 

The corpse must have been in the cupboard since the previous 
summer, when the ants must have been particularly busy, for 
there was not a particle of skin or flesh left. 

Haschel gazed petrified at the man. Was this to be his fate 
also? He shuddered. How could the man have died in this 
hiding-place in summer? At that time of year there was surely 
fruit and food enough to be found in the woods. Only one ex- 

lanation was possible. The poor fellow must have reached the 
Pat utterly exhausted and crept inio the cupboard, where he had 
locked himself in so as to elude his pursuers. But he had not 
had the strength to get up again, and must have died of exhaus- 
tion; for there was no sign that when he was dying he had 
made any effort to escape from his self-appointed prison. Who 
was he? Haschel lo}ked for the number on the poor fellow’s 
coat, and found the figure 835 on a piece of white linen. Number 
835! Who knew whether the relatives of the convict had ever 
heard of his death ? 

Haschel was filled with gloomy forebodings. He feared that 
a similar fate might overtake him, and, returning to the fire, he 
knelt down before it. A mouthful of tea restored his spirits. 
Strange to say, the dead man had not inspired him with fear. 
Was he already hardened to every kind of ghastliness ? St4nding 
up again, he took another burning log and returned to the cupboard. 

Number 835 again stared him in the face. He examined the 
boots on the skeleton and also noticed that there was no chain. 
The man had worn top-boots, the leather of which had not been 
devoured by ants. 

8351 Haschel remembered the number that had been sewn 
to his own fur coat and which he had pulled off on the first day 
of the flight. It had been 164, the number of the convict who 
had been chained to Gregor before he had. 164.... What 
if he could reproduce that 164 and fix it to the clothes of the 
dead man instead of his 835? For this purpose he must have 
some black material to cut the figures from and a piece of white 
linen. He could take the white linen from the shirt he had on, 
but he could not find any black material. 

He then proceeded to examine the articles lying under a 
thick coating of dust on the shelves, carefully standing between 
the shelves and the legs of the skeleton, 
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He found eight tin boxes. There was also an carthenware 
bowl, a rusty iron frying-pan, and a tin spoon, On the lowest 
shelf of all, near the head of the skeleton, there was a soldier’s 
cap. He took all these things out into the hut and shut the door 
of the cupboard. 

In the tin boxes, of which three were empty, he found tea, 
salt, beans, barley, and some pipe tobacco, though there was 
very little of each. The cap was partly eaten away. It had 
belonged to a Cossack. Owing to the ants and other vermin, the 
forester had evidently been obliged to put everything into tin boxes. 

Haschel felt faint and weak as he spread all these splendid 
things out before him. Quickly fetching some snow, he filled 
the big iron bowl with it, melted it over the fire, and soaked a 
handful of beans in it. Then he looked through his pockets for 
a little piece of paper. He could not find a scrap, nor was there 
any inthe hut So he searched 1n the heap of leaves and picked 
out two Jarge ones. After mosstening one of them, he spread on 
it some of the tobacco, which he had rubbed fine in the palms of 
his hands, and rolled himself a agarette. As the leaf would not 
stick, he had to hold the cigarette tight with both hands after 
lighting it, and he now proceeded to puff away with a content- 
ment which the greatest sybarite smoking a Corona in the saddle- 
bag armchair of his luxurious home might well have envied. 

In the evening he ate the beans, washing them down with 
strongtea. The following day he pulled up the floor of the hut and 
dug a deep hole under the heap of leaves. Jie then laid the boards 
loosely over the opening. If, when the snow melted, unwelcome 
visitors should one day arrive, he would use the hole under the 
floor as a hiding-place. 

By means of the spoon-handle, which he had sharpened to 
an edge on the jemmy, he cut out the number 164 from the lining 
of the Cossack’s cap. He then proceeded carefully to remove the 
white patch with the number on it from the dead man’s coat. 
He picked out the number 835, and with considerable difficulty 
drew the threads, by means of a chip of wood, through the 
numbers 1, 6, and 4, and then laid this number in the skeleton’s 
lap, burning the other one. 

His supplies of wood grew less and less as the days went by, 
and there was only very little tea and beans left. He must make 
an effort to push on further, for when once he had exhausted 
his supply he might die of hunger here. He must try to find 
some settlers. He could not be very far from human habitations 
now. Thehut was probably not more than two days’ march from 
some settlement. 

Pushing the door open, he tried by means of the jemmy to 
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make a way out, working all day until itgot dark. On the follow- 
ing morning he continucd his work, and on the morning of the 
third day he had opened up a path from the hut to the bank of 
the river. 

The river was now frozen over, and the weather terribly cold. 
{nhaling the crisp winter air in deep breaths, he descended 
to the water’s edge, looking about to see whether he could find 
anything toeat. Hunger was gnawing at his vitals. His stomach: 
had recovered and was demanding its rights. 

On the following day he resolved to leave the hut the next 
morning at dawn and find out whether he could not reach a hil! 
he saw in the distance. Perhaps from the top o' it he might 
catch sight of smoke pointing to the existence of a human settk - 
ment. 

By the light of the fire he prepared everything for the con- 
tinuation of his flisht. Ife cooked the rest of the beans, baked 
the barley and crushed it between the bottoms of two iron bowls. 
Then he put all these delicacies into a tin box, which he rolled up 
in one of his shirts, stuffing the salt in a pocket of the woollen 
jacket he wore under lvs tur coat. Then he hooked the chain up 
to his hips by running his belt through the ring which had once 
held Gregor’s le. 

We would have liked to put on the top boots of his dead 
neighbour in the cupboard, but a certain diffidence prevented 
him fiom touching the skeleton. 

The crushing of the barley had made the bottoms of the bowls 
quite shiny, and when Haschel glanced in this piimitive mirror 
he saw a strange face looking af him. Involuntarily he turned 
round terrified, thinking somebody was standing behind him. 
It was only when he looked again into the mirror that he recog- 
nised hinsclf. Els han was white - snow white —as was also the 
beard which had giown since his fight. His checks were sunken 
and his eyes lay in deep hollows. The young fellow of thirty had 
grown into an old man ! 

Hie put the bowl down slowly and made all his preparations 
for setting out on the morrow. Then, heaping up the fire with 
logs and locking the door, he repaired to rest. 

But he could not slecp for long. His excitement at starting 
his march into the unknown on the following day banished all 
weariness from his feverishly active brain. 

The question: Shall I succeed in my flight? repeated itself 
again and again in hs mind. His fear of falling into the hands 
of gendarmes and being taken hack to the sadistic brute of a 
commandant at the mines almost made his blood freeze in his 
veins. He would iather commit suicide ! 
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On the following morning he was awakened by a curious” 
noise. Throughout his lonely sojourn in the hut he had never:. 
heard .a sound to break the stillness of Nature. He had not 
even heard the wolves again; but now their howls once more: 
rang in his ears. He got up quickly and put on as few clothes. 
as possible; then, throwing some sticks of wood on the fire, he 
picked up the jemmy and went to the door. It was still quite dark. « 

Outside all was silent again and he drew the bolt cautiously 
and opened the door a little. On the opposite bank of the 
frozen river he could see the glowing eyes of several wolves. If 
he had been more careful and had looked up, he could not have 
failed to see that a huge wolf was sniffing about the high banks 
of snow on either side of the path he had cut from the hut. 

Gripping the jemmy more tightly, he was about to return to 
the hut, when the wolf sprang on him from above. The impact 
sent him sprawling into the hut, and the noisome beast jumped 
over him and staggered to the fireplace. 

Like a flash Haschel sprang to his feet. He could see the 
other wolves, who must have noticed what had happened, 
swarming across the ice towards the hut. Quickly he closed the 
door, knowing that if he had more than one beast to deal with 
all would be lost. 

As he was bolting the door, the wolf sprang at him. He had 
kept his eye on him the whole time, but everything had taken 
place so quickly that he had not been able to pick up the jemmy, 
which had fallen out of his hand when the wolf attacked him. 

A fight to the death ensued between the man and the brute, 
Outside the door and on the roof the ravening wolves were howl- 
ing and scratching. 

Haschel had received a deep bite on the shoulder. Throwing 
himself to the floor, he tried in vain to shake the beast off. 

The wolf had seized his forearm. With a jerk Haschel threw | 
himself on the creature, who again tried to bite him. As he’ 
rolled on to the floor the chain was torn from his belt, and when: 
he got up on his knees the end of it glided into his hand. The 
wolf had fixed its teeth in Haschel’s thigh. The young man knew 
that it was a matter of life and death. If he could not master”. 
the brute there would be an end of him. The hut would keep 
out the ravening wolves outside, for the snow protected the. 
roof as well as the walls. | 

He allowed the beast to bury its teeth in the thigh of one 
leg while he raised the other and wound the chain twice round 
its neck; then he pulled tightly on the ring at the end. He 
felt that in a few minutes he would no longer have the strength © 
_to keep off the powerful brute. ae 
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“The pressure of the chain forced the wolf to release its hold 
on Haschel’s thigh and to gasp for breath. Its noisome breath 
filied Haschel’s nostrils. Its claws were buried in his chest and 
legs, but its strength was waning. Its tongue was hanging out 
of its mouth; its eyes were bulging from their sockets and its 
legs beginning to stiffen. 

Haschel leant more heavily on the body of the animal and was 
still pulling on the chain long after the wolf was dead. At last 
he got up. His wounds were hurting. His chest was torn and 
lacerated; his jacket was in rags and his trousers torn in many 

laces. 

: Outside, in front of the hut, the wolves were jumping up at the 
door and making it shake on its hinges. The beasts were fighting 
for room in the narrow path between the two walls of snow and 
were biting and tearing at cach other. 

Slowly Haschel recovered. Meanwhile day had dawned. 
He made some tea with snow which he obtained through the 
broken window, and then closed the shutters again. He washed 
his wounds, which were hurting him very much, although they 
were not dangerous ; but he could not bind them up because he 
had no bandages. 

»As long as the wolves remained outside the hut he could 
not attempt to continue his march. He must wait until they 
went away. He supplemented the bolt on the door by fixing the 
jemmy against it to support and strengthen it. 

The wolf was lying with its tongue hanging right out on the 
floor of the hut, and Haschel dropped it into the hole under the 
floor which he had made for himself as a hiding-place in case of 
surprise. 

Putting the boards back in their place, he heaped the leaves 
over them again. 

Tired out, he drank some tea and ate a few beans, and then 
lay down on the bed of leaves again and went to sleep. The 
gruesome music of the ravening wolves outside was his lullaby. 

The sound of guns being fired made him jump up out of his 
bed of leaves in terror. He must have slept a long time. The 
fire in the chimney was out and the air in the hut very cold. 

More shots were heard. A bullet pierced the door and came 
and buried itself in the wall of the chimney. The how! of a wolf 
that had been shot and the chorus of other wolves joining in told 
Haschel that a new enemy was outside his hiding-place—his worst 
énemy, the gendarmes or Cossacks. \ 

In Siberia only Government officials carry firearms—soldiers, 

ndarmes, or prison warders. 

Haschel quickly pushed the leaves aside, and shoved the dead 
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wolf deep down into the hole so as to leave room for himself and 

his belongings. Nothing must be left on top that might lead 

to the suspicion that a man had been living in the hut a short 

while before. It was lucky that the fire had gone out and that 

the chimney was cool. He quickly threw a few handfuls of 

leaves on to the ashes, crawling about on his knees so as to avoid 
being hit by a bullet from the gendarmes’ rifics. 

He could now only hear the howling of the wolves in the 
distance mingling with the sound of men’s voices. 
= a the wolves attacked the men and were now fighting with 

em 

He worked with feverish haste. Last of all he removed the 
iron jemmy from the door, so that it was held only by the bolt 
and could easily be opened by pressure from outside. He had 
dropped everything into the hole under the floor to which he 
now ciept, pulling two boards over him, while by means of a 
piece of wood he strewed leaves over them. Then only did he 
draw down the last board which was thickly covered with leaves, 

With his face turned away from the corpse of the wolf which 
was already cold, he lay curled up. He knew that he had done 
well to hide the carcase. It was still fresh and would have 
aroused the suspicions of the police. Meanwhile the shooting 
had stopped. 

He had to wait a long time before he heard the sound of 
footsteps. 

Then suddenly he heard a stamping above his head He 
held his nose so that no dust could get up it and make him sneeze. 
They were talking over his head, and he could distinguish three 
men’s voices, discussing their fight with the wolves and saying 
that a horse had been wounded. Then Haschel heard the 
creaking of the cupboard door and one of the men cry out. The 
three then held a long consultation about the skeleton Haschel 
heard them repeat the number 164 several times He wag 
beginning to feel uncomfortable in his hiding-place. The side 
on which he lay was aching. He could not, and indeed dared not 
turn round. The slightest sound would have betrayed him. He 
clenched his teeth and stretched his feet a little. His wounds 
burned and smarted. 

Some time elapsed before the soldiers withdrew They had 
made a fire in the chimney and brewed themselves some tea, 
Then they had eaten their frugal meal and mdden on. 

Long after they had gone Haschel remained in his hiding: 
place. When every sound had died away he cautiously removed 
the first board to make sure that there was nobody in the hut. 
Then he crawled out and closed the door. 
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The bolt had been broken off. Night had fallen. 

When he had fanned the fire into flaine, he discovered all 
manner of delicacies. 

On the table lay a piece of rind of bacon, a crust of black 
bread, and five cigarette-ends. 

The cigarette-ends pleased him more than anything. Spring- 
ing like a flash to the fire, he pulled out a plowing twig with which 
he lighted one of them. Although it only attorded three or 
four puffs, 1t gave him untold bliss. 

Only when he had finished smoking did he eat the crust of 
bread and gnaw at the piece of bacon rind. Then he carefully 
wrapped the latter in a large leaf and put it in his pocket, resolved 
in case he had to warm up the beans on lis march to cook the 
rind with them and make them soft and savoury. 

He resolved to begin his pilgrimage that same night. First 
of all he picked up the bieadcrumbs from the table and ate them. 
Then he packed his things. He put his primitive fire-lighters in 
a bag with the tin boxes and his other utensils. Then, taking a 
brand, he went to the cupboard. The white patch with the 
number 164 had vanished, The soldiers had evidently taken it 
with them. The skull of the skeleton was lying on the floor. 
Overcoming his scruples, he pulied the top-boots from the dead 
man’s feet, and, as he did so, the bones fell with a clatter to the 
bottom. We sprang back terrificd. 

He quickly changed his boots, putting his own into the 
bundle with the other things; then, passing the chain under his 
trousers and pants, he fastened it round his hips. Thus it could 
not be seen and did not hinder him in walking. 

When he had made sure that he had left nothing in the hut, 
he slung his bundle on the iron jemmy and steppcd out into the 
freezing night. 

Awe-inspiring stillness surrounded the lonely wanderer, only 
broken now and again by a slight creaking of the ice on the 
river. In front of the hut the snow was stained with blood. 
Three wolves lay dead on the scene of the fight. 

Haschel strorle quickly along the frozen river, which was 
illumined by the rays of the muon, reflected in the snow all 
round. Although his wounds were very painful, he felt strong 
and energetic enough to endure a long march. Lreaking off a 
branch from a tree, which he used as a staff, he trudged on, and 
the feeling of cold very soon vanished. 

Step by step till break of day the lonely fugitive strode on 
without respite, following the line of hills. 

According to his calculations, it must have been about seven 
ja the morning when he left the river and sought shelter in the 
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roods, looking out for a place where he would be protected from 
he wind that had blown up in the morning. 

Over a thick hazel bush hung a heavy mantle of snow which 
‘he frost had converted into a solid cupola. 

With the help of his jemmy, Haschel dug a hole in the bush 
ind broke away some of its branches. Thereupon he set to 
work on the laborious task of lighting a fire. He succecdcd more 
sasily than he had expected. After a quarter of an hour’s rub- 
bing the wood caught, and by dint of hard Llowing the thin twigs 
and brushwood were soon fanned into flame. 

After he had drunk some hot tea he crept into his snow 
hut, smoked his second cigarette-end, and after a sleep lasting 
many hours, continued his journcy. He had to make a wide 
detour in order to reach the chain of hills he was aiming at. On 
account of the wolves he wished in any case to avoid penctrating 
further into the woods. 

The wound from the bite in his shoulder had swollen up and 
was beginning to hurt violently, and he noticed that he was 
slightly feverish. His eyes began to smart and, from time to 
time, the fever seemed to rise to his head. But he made every 
effort to keep going. Fle wanted to spend the night marching. 
But towards midnight he had to give up owing to fatigue, and 
crept once more into an improvised snow hut. 

It was still dark when he awoke. His body was burning all 
over. His head was throbbing and he was very giddy. The 
wound in his shoulder was mucli more painful than it had been 
on the previous day. Creeping out of his snow hut, he collected 
some wood and tried to make a fire. But he had to work for 
over an hour before he succeeded in producing a flame. Melting 
some snow in his tin mug, he boiled the water. Then he un- 
dressed, tore the bottom of his shirt into strips which he boiled 
in water, putting fresh snow into the cup as often as it was needed. 
When he thought he had cleaned the picces of linen sufficiently, 
he bathed his shoulder with water as hot as the wound could bear. 
He noticed that under the crust of blood matter was already 
collecting. He also cleaned the other wound, which was not 
inflamed. 

After he had warmed up the beans and drunk a cup of barley 
coffee, he continued his march. 

Meanwhile day had broken and snow began to fall. The 
fugitive now found his progress through the endless uninhabited 
forests of Eastern Siberia much more difficult. He felt he was 
getting worse. Signs of dysentery appeared, which weakened 
him considerably. With giant determination and endurance 
he went on his way, for he suspected that he would not be able 
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to move a step further if he lay down to rest in the wood. The 
wound in his shoulder burned like fire. It was more inflamed than 
it had been in the morning. It must have become infected by 
his underclothing. 

He continued on his way until deep into the night. But 
towards the end he was not walking at all, but merely reeling 
along the slippery snow. Often he fell down, picked himself up 
again and limped on. The snow had ceased falling. Towards 
midnight he fell exhausted to the ground The pain im his body 
made him groan aloud in agony He had just sufficient strength 
to drag himself to some shrubs when his eyes closed. With a 
colossal effort he kept himself awake, lighted a fire and made 
some hot tea. Then, digging hiniself deep into the snow among 
the bushes, he fell into a sleep which was only broken by the 
delirium of fever. 

At dawn with a great effort he pulled himself together. He 
knew that it was death to remain lying where he was. 

He walked slowly on. The fever from his wound increased 
from hour to hour. The attacks of dysentery became more 
frequent and forced him to rest at ever shorter intervals 

After some hours of laborious walking, he reached the foot 
of the hill. Summoning up all his strength, he began to ascend 
it. Luckily the snow had frozen quite hard, or he would long 
ago have sunk into the drifts and died miserably. 

He realised what endurance a man faced with death can 
show when, regardless of fever and terrible pains all over his 
body, which often forced him to halt, he reached the summit of 
the hill before sunset. With fever-dimmed eyes, from which 
the tears poured down over his face, he scanned the valley below, 
Stifling his pain, he wiped his eyes with the sleeve of his coat 
in order to be able to see. 

Glowing in the fiery radiance of the sun which filled the 
eastern sky with a crimson glow, lining the clouds with burnished 

old and bathing the snow-white landscape in an unearthly 
Pailianee, lay the valley of his hope and his salvation. As the 
fierce rays blinded him, he put a hand to his eyes in order to see 
better, and gazed anxiously about him. Suddenly his eyes were 
riveted to a certain spot. His hands began to tremble and his 
legs to give way beneath him. He opened his mouth, stretched 
out his arms appealingly in front of him, fell on his knees and 
cried aloud: 

“ Mother! Mother! ” 

Gathering together the last remnants of his strength, he got 
up and began to run. He left his bundle, his jemmy, and hig 
staff belund, With a final bracing of his muscles, he dashed down 
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xe hill, His senses were becoming confused. His eyes were 
im with tears. Faster and faster he ran down the slope, weeping 
nd crying : 

** Mother! Mother!” 

He feli, scrambled up again, and fellagain. Then he vomited. 
lothing! He was conscious of nothing! But still he went or, 
unning on and on His breath came wheezing from his lungs 

He ran and ran until, with a shrill cry, “ Mother? ” he sank 
nconscious before the little farmstead, the smoke from which he 
iad seen from the top of the hull, 
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Hope and despair alternated in the hearts of the inmates of 
Kalisch’s house. 

As the days and weeks went by without a sign of life from 
Haschel, the agitation against Gittel began afresh. 

Sarah Kalisch, who, on hearing the news of Haschel’s escape, 
had hoped soon to hold him in her arms, became every day more 
sour and irritable with her daughter-in-law, again starting her 
vile reproaches and insinuations. As soon as Gittel came down 
into the sitting-room with the little fair-haired boy, who was: 
thriving splendidly and looking a picture of beauty, the old 
woman expectorated loudly and left the room. 

Gittel was like a flower that had bloomed again. Her figure 
had grown fuller, her face had recovered the freshness of youth, 
and in spite of all her parents-in-law could say to discourage her, 
she clung firmly to the belief that Haschel would return. In 
this she was supported by Uncle Wolff Fuchs and his wife Ruth. 
They both stood by Gittel, particularly Wolff Fuchs, who would 
not allow her to be tormented by Sarah. He had the most 
bitter quarrels with his brother and his sister-in-law, and Ebenezer 
had already time and again forbidden him the house. But Wolff 
refused to be turned out, and declared that as long as Gittel 
remained there he would regard it as his duty to stand by her. 
His brother was free, if he liked, to have recourse to the law. He 
would yield only to violence. 

Gittel loved her uncle like a father. She was grateful to him 
for his help. His humour and his wholesome Jewish mothcr- 
wit had often helped her over the most difficult moments. 

As a study in the psychology of an intelligent child it was 
interesting to observe how the little fair-haired boy would crow 
with joy, stretch out his hands and laugh when Uncle Wolff 
appeared. The little fellow also loved Aunt Ruth, whereas 
‘whenever Ebenezer and Sarah approached, although they 
never scolded or hit him, he would begin to cry. Neither did he 
like the Rabbi. He had an instinctive dislike of his enemies, | 

The police of Leschnewka and the Gendarmerie of Borowno’ 
“were very busy. | 
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‘Kerentzscheff, who was still in command, was not altogether ° 
umoved by the news of Haschel’s escape. But, except for this, 
2ither the police nor the Gendarmerie felt that they had anything 
» fear from the Jews, who were so downtrodden in Russia that 
1eir men had become cowards, submitting to anything they could 
dt escape by means of bribes. In the records of both the 
ussian police and the Gendarmerie there was probably not a 
ngle case of an attack made on their officials by a Jew. 

Kerentzscheff remembered young Kalisch, how calmly he 
ad faced him, although he was commandant ; how the eyes of 
1e impudent Jewish youth had stared him in the face. He 
‘ould not be caught so easily, and when he came home and 
‘arnt what had happened to his wife he was quite capable of 
ringing Kerentzscheff to justice. Perhaps in Siberia they had 
lready used their time-konoured methods upon him and humbled 
re spirit of the anarchist and bomb-thrower. In any case he 
rould give him a good reception. 

The head of the police in Leschnewka, a drunken old Pole, 
ith all the vices of his country, who was ready to do any das- 
ardly deed for money or drink, particularly against the Jews, 
thom he hated like sin, had becn summoned to appear before 
he commandant of the local Ochrana, Captain Ivan Ivanovitsch 
cerentzscheft, in connection with the escape of Haschel Kalisch. 

As he drove to Borowno on that stormy autumn night he 
ursed to himsclf and resolved to make the Jew Ebenezer Kalisch 
ay dearly. The Jews would have to pay, pay, pay! He would 
lave been an extremely wealthy man by this time, thanks to 
he bribes he had extorted, had it not been for the high price of 
vine, for which he also held the Jews responsible, and which 
orced him to spend most of the moncy he cheated out of them; 
or he kept up a large establishment, and lived entirely upon 
sxribery. The Jews themselves were chiefly to blame for this 
jractice, for they regarded bribery as their only means of re- 
iress, although, as a matter of fact, there were others. 

In Kerentzscheft’s office the chief of the Leschnewka police 
‘eceived his instructions to watch Kalisch’s house. 

From that day onwards no movement of the Kalisch family 
‘emained unobserved. The whole secret service of the Ochrana, 
15 well as the highly respected members of the Black Hundred, 
were mobilised. They all received portraits of the black-haired 
young “‘ criminal,’’ together with an accurate description of his 

rson. 
= But it was not only the members of the Kalisch family that 
were kept under observation. The whole of the Jewish com- 
gnunity of Leschnewka enjoyed this particular attention, numbers 
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of spier worming their way under all manner of pretexts into 
the families of rich and poor Jews alike, in order, if the oppor- 
tunity should arise, to win the reward which was offered for the 
capture of the fugitive. 

There were even some Jews among the spies. 

One day a thorough search of the Kalisches’ house was un- 
expectedly made. Everything was ransacked and a thorough 
examination carried out. The spies entered the house at five 
in the morning. The whole house was surrounded, and inquisi- 
tive Jews from the street who came too close were driven away 
with blows from whips and sticks, 

The inmates of the house were collected in the large sitting- 
room; even the children were not allowed out. At the com- 
mand of Mr. Buligin, one of the police sergeant-majors, they 
were all obliged to strip to the skin. There were two civil officials 
and two uniformed policemen, in addition to the sergeant- 
major, present. Violent protests on the part of Ebenezer passed 
unheeded, and he was threatened with a flogging if he did not 
obey the order. 

The women, particularly Gittel, had to submit to the most 
brutal assaults. When Sarah fled to a corner of the room, she 
was dragged forward by the men and molested and spat upon. 

With pursed lips and a face as white as death, Gittel stood 
before the police officers. With lascivious eyes and trembling 
hands, the brutal spies confronted the naked girl, whose eyes shot 
fire and whose fists were clenched in impotent rage. 

Ebenezer and the children were allowed to dress long before 
the women. 

A thorough search was made of the house and every room was 
turned upside down. Every written document found by the 
spies was taken away. They even emptied the purses and the 
shop till, and took other things with them—a gold brooch, a 
gold watch-chain, and a pair of earrings. 

Strange to say, some handkerchiefs, a pair of woollen slippers, 
and some women’s underclothing were also missing. After 
insisting on being given a hearty meal, the men at last left the 
house late in the evening. 

Even Uncle Wolff and some relatives living some distance 
away were visited by the police. 

For months the letters and postal packets of the whole Jewish 
community had been subjected to a severe censorship. Every 
letter, every parcel and postal packet, whether entering or leav- 
ing the town, was opened. Letters containing money or articles 
of value were conveniently forgotten by the overworked police 
and spies in their hurry and excitement, and not returned to the 
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fwst again. It was only in the case of registered letters that 
the memory of the police seemed to function, and after a thorough 
examination these were returned to the post. Unfortunately 
the money they had contained frequently disappeared. 

As Christmas drew near, the wives of the police and the post- 
office officials, as well as the prostitutes in the brothels, were 
given richer presents than they had ever received before. On 
the other hand, innumerable claims and complaints were lodged 
by the Jewish inhabitants against tradespcople outside 
the town. 

But instead of sending a written complaint by messenger to 
the Postmaster-General in Warsaw, signed by all the inhabitants, 
many of the Jews had recourse to the old and useless method of 
bribing the post-office and police officials. 

All strange Jews arriving at the town were watched, searched, 
and kept under supervision, and the same precautions were 
observed when any Leschnewka Jews, whom the police had 
reason to suspect, left the town. 

It was a regular reign of terror, but nobody dared tocomplain. 
Kerentzscheff, who was responsible for all this underhand work, 
had far exceeded his rights and privileges. 

When Ebenezer drove his cart round the country he was 
followed by spies, who frequently fell upon him on the open high- 
way, searched him, and robbed him of his cash. He was told to 
report once or twice a week at the police commissioner’s office, 
when he was exposed to all manner of threats and underwent 
elaborate examinations. The inspector also told Gittel to show 
herself once or twice, and on each occasion Uncle Wolff had tried 
to accompany her. But she would not allow him to come, for 
if he had he would have been lable to be flogged. The girl 
always went with the baby in her arms, for which she had a very 
good reason. 

“T asked you to come alone, and not with the bastard!” 
roared the savage scrgeant-major, to whose desires the presence 
of the child presented an obstacle. 

For some time the police sergeant-major, who was in love, 
summoned Gittel daily to his office, forbidding her to bring the 
child with her. But he was unsuccessful. She always had the 
little fair-haired boy in her arms when she crossed the threshold 
of the police station. 

The lascivious official now tried to make the girl amenable 
by means of cunning. 

* If you had the slightest sense,” he said to Gittel one day, 
“ you would leave the child at home. I promise you that every- 
thing that is happening now would stop and I would help you 
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when your husband came back. All I want is for you to be a 
little more amenable ”’ 

But the sergeant-myor’s appeals were love’s labour lost 

Gittel calmly replied “No matter what you promise me 
sergeant-major, neithcr you nor any other man will succced in 
that !”’ 

“ But we already seem to be quite intimite finds What 
does 1t matter 1f you 

Giticl turned away without vouchsafing the noble officer a 
look, and had left the room before he could finish his scntence 

One day Gittcl and k ilisch wcrc fetched to the policc st ation 
by a policeman 

Lbenczer was trembling with fear, in case he might hear 
terrible mevs of Hlaschel He was afraid lis son had been caught 
again 

: Gittel tried to comfort him, but he angrily rejected het 
efforts 

At the police station they were questioned by a detective 
from the Imperial police, who had come from St Petersburg 

A patticularly smart official had been sent Nobody knew 
that he was there until the door opened 

“You are Haschel Kalisch’s father ? ” 

“Yes Lam sn” 

“Good!” Then, leanmg buck in his chair, he scrutiniscd 
Giitel through lis monocle ‘‘ And you were the wife of the 
convict ?”’ 

“Iam still! ’—and Gittel lookcd him boldly 1n the face 

“Tf he were still alive But he 1s dead!” 

“ Schemah Jtsroel!’’—and Lbcnezer staggered back and 
dropped on the bench by the wall 

Gittel had turned pale, and for a moment her heart seemed 
to stop beating 

‘ Now you need not be afraid that anything furtner will 
happen to him and you can tell us everything—who helped him 
to escape, which way did he take with lis comrade, where did 
theyfust find help? In fact, you can tell us everything you know 
about the matter and all that he has witten to you about 1t ” 

As the official spoke Gitte] pricked up hui ears The suspicion 
dawned upon her that the circumstances of her husband’s death 
were not altogether in order. She quickly pulled herself 
together. 

“We know nothing at all about my husband. He has not 
sent us any news for months ” 

“Oh, come now! I know for certain that you received a 
letter from your husband by a messenger in Kowno.” 
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“T never received the letter.” 

“ Tf you tell lies, I will have you locked up. So out with the 
truth! When did you receive the last letter? And what did it ' 
contain ? ”’ 

“TI can only tell you once more that no news has reached me 
from my husband ! ”’ 

" Liar! ! Liar! He said himself that he had written to 

ou. 

‘Can the dead speak, then ? ” Gittel demanded, her chceks 
flushing. 

“ He told us before he died,” retorted the official scornfully. 

“Then my husband is not dead. He would never have 
betrayed himself or us; if he were dead, you would not be 
examining us here. Now I know for certain that he 1s alive!” 
Throwing caution to the winds, Gittel flung these words at the 
official. 

“ You will see! ”’ he replied, with ill-concealed rage, seeing 
that he had laid his trap in vain. 

It was true that the competent authorities knew nothing 
whatever about Haschel’s supposed death. 

The number 164, which had been found by the Cossacks on 
the skcleton in the snow-covered hut in Siberia, had not yet 
reached the highest quarters. If in Russia official documents 
and reports took a long time to reach thcir destination, in Siberia 
they had to wander through a terrible labyrinth. Weeks, 
months, and even years might pass before an official document 
reached iis goal. Frequently it got lost on the way. 

The dirty square of cloth, with the number 164 upon it, was 
still lying at the police station where the Cossacks who had found 
it had deposited it. Since then months had elapsed. What 
need was there of haste, seeing that the man was already dead ? 

Nobody thought of proceeding to a closer investigation of 
the case. The fact that the number 164 was found on a skeleton 
was not even mentioned in the later reports, and itnever occurred 
to anyone that a human body would take much longer to decom- 
pose than the period which separ.ted the day of Haschel’s flight 
from the discovery of the number. 

Ebenezer and Sarah Kalisch went into mourning. The old 
man would not allow himself to be persuaded that Haschel was 
not dead. For his dead son he cut his Krzee1 and sat schiiwe.* 


« A ceremony according to which, when a close relative dies, the 
mourner cuts the revers of his coat with a knife. 
* Another mourning ceremony according to which the mourner spends 
seven days praying barefoot on a stool. 
P 
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In vain did Wolff and Ruth try to persuade the mourning 
parents that Haschel was not dead. If the authorities knew this 
to be the case they would surely have conveyed the information 
to the relatives. 

The old couple clung fanatically to the belicf that Haschel 
was dead, thoughin their heart of hearts they still both cherished 
the hope that he might be alive; but they dreaded giving ex- 
pression to their thought lest they might kill him altogether. 

A very severe winter had set in over the land. 

And still no sign of life arrived from Haschel. 

But Gittel never lost the belief that her husband would 
return. When she was too sad and depressed she would run over 
to Uncle Wolff and Aunt Kuth, and return with fresh strength 
to her cheerless home, 
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In the Jewish com.nunity the baiting of Gittel and her child 
now started afresh. 

Rebecca Goldfluss and six other persons had been sentenced 
by the Court at Borowno to brief terms of imprisonment for 
breach of the domestic peace. 

Rebecca’s charge against Gittcl for assault with violence 
had not been upheld by the Court. Witnesses had proved that 
the girl had acted in self-defence. 

The rage of the women who had becn sent to prison, and 
particularly of Kebecca, was unbounded. The latter egged the 
whole conimunity on against Gittel and her fair-haired child. 
She had an exceedingly glib tongue, as she had already proved 
in her noble calling. But now her clapper wagged continually. 
As her deaf sister ran her household with the help of an old 
servant, she employed her Icisure in going from house to house 
and spluttering forth bile and poison against Gittel for hours at 
atime. Although Rebecca was not particularly popu'ar in the 
community, because the jewellery with which she covered her 
fingers, arms, and chest aroused the envy of all the women, they 
listened to her now because, whereas in the past she had been 
miserly, she had now become extremely gencrous—generous out 
of fear, hoping by this means to win friends and adherents. Ever 
since Gittel had shouted out before all the women that Rebecca 
was a white-slave trafficker and had done penal servitude, she 
had done her best to stop the mouths of the scandalmongers with 
presents, and, as long as the flow of money continued, she attained 
her object. Although she went into everybody else’s house, 
she never invited anybody to hers, but conducted all com- 
munications with visitors on the doorstep. The deaf sister and the 
old servant were also careful to keep the door of the house closed. 

At the house of Rabbi Ezra Loeb, Rebecca was a welcome 
guest. She knew the Rabbi’s weakness for poultry, and always 
called on him once or twice a month with a fowl or a goose. 

Rabbi Loeb lent a willing ear to her lamentations about the 
plague spot—meaning Gittel and her child. Ever since the 
girl had opposed the strength of her will to his, and successfully 
defended her rights, he had developed a secret detestat'on for her. 

aay 
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He had not been invited to the Kalisches’ since the day when 
at his bidding the child was to have been taken from Gittel 
And they always had such good food there and such excellent 
schnapps! But now all this was at an end, as Haschel’s parents 
had cut themselvcs off from cverybody Hus grudge against 
Gittel was not yet completcly forgottcn, and Rebecca Goldfluss 
did all she could to keep it alive. 

When Kalisch came to thc Icmplc in order to say the Kaddtsch! 
for his dcad son, the Ribb: was on the look-out for him outside 
and accompanikd him home He rcfused to be shaken off, and 
talked hard at the old min, repeatcdly calling attention to the 
scandal in his house, and begging hum with a sanctimonious air 
to put an cnd to the disgrace God would be angry with him and 
lus wife, and cvcn Haschel, who was now with God would find 
no peace so long as he kncw that che Christian child was still in 
his house 

Ebenezer Icnt only too willing an ear to the Rabbi, and 
worked himself up ito a rage until his whole body tiembled 

“ Verywoll dear Rabbi, younccdnotsayanymore Good-bye ” 

So saying, he Ieft the dumbfounded Rabbi, who was feeling 
certain of being invited to dma, standing in the strect, and 
hurricd hoinc 

Gittel was with her children upstans when her fathc r-in-law 
called her down She augured no good from this, for neither he 
nor Sarah had jronouncd hcr name for months Bidding the 
childrcn be good she ran downstairs into the large sitting-100m 

Sarah was sitting in her usual place on the settle by the 
stove Ibenezcr was walking up and down 

Gittcl came forward and Jookcd from one to the other. 

“Did you call me, father ? ” 

Ebenezcrstoodstill Then, goinguptoGittcl, hestormedather: 

“Tam not your father! And to prove it to you I rcfuse to 
keep the Scheigetz in my house any longer! Eithc1 you give him 
up or you go with him =Theie 3s not room here for you both !”’ 

“Very well, 1 wil go, but not onlv with one child All 
three brlong to mc, and I shall take all three with me ”’ 

“What? Wha-aa-t?’’—ancd at one stride Ebenezer 
was beside her ‘‘ You want to take away the childien of my 
sainted son? Do you imigine I would Ict you have Haschcl’s 
children? Becky and Sammy will rcmain here, and you can go 
wherevcr you like with your bastard ”’ 

“She can go to Borowno,” shrieked Sarah from the settle 
by the stove ‘‘ She will soon meet her lover there again.” 
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1 The prayer for the dead 
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Gittel paid no heed to her mother-in-law’s interruption, but 
looked Ebenezer calmly in the face. 

“IT refuse to quarrel with you and mother. The Court 
shall decide to whom the children belong, to me or to you.” 

So saying, she turned and went upstairs regardless of the 
infuriated abuse that followed her. 

On the same day she informed Uncle Wolff and Aunt Ruth of 
what had taken place. 

Wolff Fuchs had a heated a'tercation with lis brother, and left 
the house na towering rage, slamming the doors loudly behind him. 

Two days later Dr. Samuel Kebnitzer presented Gittel’s 
plea for the surrender of her two children and the return of her 
marriage dowry in the Court of Borowno. 

When the case was being discussed in the town Rebecca 
Goldfluss did not have a moment to herself. She ran from 
house to house declaiming for lhours against the baseness of that 
female for being so abandoned as to lodge a complaint in Court 
against her husband’s parents who had been s9 good to her. 

Rabbi Loeb hastened guiclly over to Ebenezer Kalisch. 
It was one minute to seven, and he knew that dinner was served 
punctually at seven. He assured Kalisch and his wife that 
he was entirely on their side, and that he would secure the support 
of learned interpreters of the Talmud who would have no diffi- 
culty in convincing the judges at Borowno that Kalisch was 
right and “ that person ’’ wrong. 

Ebenezer listened in silence to the Rabbi. An inner voice 
seemed to tell him that he would not only lose his case but would 
also have to allow Becky and Sammy to go with their mother, 
But he was open to receive any ciumhs of comfort, and invited 
the Rabbi to stay to dinner. The latter’s face lighted up and 
he accepted with alacrity. 

But his smile changed to a look of disappointment when he 
found that there was only braised beef and sour beans for dinner, 
a dish he could not abide | 

Wolff Fuchs came to his brother’s house every day to make 
sure that Gittel had not been exposed to some fresh injustice. 
And the girl took her meals with him, as her parents-in-law would 
not allow her to cook in the kitchen. 

In the streets of Leschnewka she was subjected to abuse and 
insults wherever she went. Even the children of the com- 
munity had been egged on to insult her and throw filth at her if 
she walked through the streets alone. But when she was accom- 
panicd by Uncle Wolff everybody, big and small alike, took good 
care to keep out of her way, for Wolit I'uchs terrified them all by 
his rudencss. 
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The ringing of the sleigh-bells came nearer and nearer. 

The voices of men and women could be heard, laughing and 
chatting. Again the bells jingled and slowly died away. 
as confusion of voices in the house grew louder, rising and 

ng. 
Haschel with wide-open eyes lay motionless staring up at the 
dark wooden ceiling of the room. He was utterly bewildered. 

Fiom the ceiling his cyes wandered to the little window. 
Snow, always snow! Then they turned away from the window. 
Next to the window, in the corner, stood a primitive chest of 
drawers, and on it, under a murror, the Holy Virgm with the 
Child in her arms. Near by were some flowery china ornaments 
—cups decorated with crude brightly-coloured paintings and 
broad gold rims, bearing mottoes and good wishes and the 
following names: Mischa Petrowitsch, Manja Lidoschka, Kolja 
Sascha, and Jokov Petrowitsch. Above the chest a crucifix hung 
on the wall. 

As in a dream Haschel gazed at all these strange objects. 
Sleepily his eyes closed again. The confusion of voices grew 
louder. A stringed instrument was playing balalaiha* music. 
A man’s fine voice was singing a melancholy song. 

The sounds rang confusedly in Haschel’s semi-somnolent 
brain. He did not want to wake up. A kindly lassitude seemed 
to hold him in its embrace. The fceling of weakness in every 
limb refused to leave him, and in his semi-conscious condition 
he only wished that everything might remain as it was. 

Thr music grow louder. Somebody was dancing. Others 
were clapping their hands. 

He woke up again, listened, and tried to raise his hand to his 
face, but suddenly stopped short as his eye caught sight of it. 
Was that his hand? That skeleton of a hand, covered with 
white skin? He tried to think where he was, but his brain 
refused to reply. His head was in a jumble. Lifting his other 


1 The balalaika is a sort of guitat or zither with a iota sound-box. 
It is an instrument greatly favoured pth the Russian peasant, 
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hand, he examined it also. It was just as white and emaciated 
and had three great red scars on it. The blue-and-white checked 
coverlet of the bed and the bright pinewood frame filled him 
with astonishment. Where was he? He closed his eyes a 
moment, again overcome with fatigue. Then he heard the door 
creak and a woman’s clear voice saying: ‘‘ On sibirsky Kator- 
schntk.’’} Another voice expressed astonishment and pity. 

The sentence which the first woman had spoken rang in 
Haschel’s ears. Katorschnik! Convict! His memory began to 
return and his brain worked hard but slowly. One by one the 
recollections came back. He remembered his march after he 
had left the hut, but he could not remember the last day. All he 
knew was that he had been very ill, weak with dysentery, and had 
crawled into a bush with high fever. The rest was all black as 
night. Had they found him in the wood and brought him here ? 
Perhaps to hand him over to the Gendarmerie? Burning fear 
seized hold of him. Whom was he with? His poor hcad ached. 
If they wanted to give him up why did they not fetch the gen- 
darmes? Or had they informed them and were waiting for them 
tocome? He sighed heavily. 

The two women were talking outside. 

Haschel put a hand to his face. It felt a mass of hair. A 
long beard covered his cheeks and chin. He lifted the beard 
from his chest and looked at it. It consisted of long snow-white 
hair He was astonished. How long had he been lying there ? 
Weeks must have gone by! Such a beard could not have grown 
in a few days |! 

The voices of the women made Haschel prick up his cars again. 

“At Easter? So they want to be married precisely at 
Easter? But that is such a long way off!” one of them 
axclaimed. 

“They don’t want to be married during the holidays, and it is 
only seven weeks to Easter. Surely they can last out till then | ” 

Haschel’s astonishment increased. Easter? Easter ?—he 
thought. Was he awake or was he dreaming? Easter? But 
Easter came in March or April. But then—but it was incredible | 
He had escaped with Gregor carly in October! If it was only 
seven weeks to Easter now, why then—then . . . His head swam. 
Had he gone mad? Was it humanly possible? Could he have 
slept all these months? Had he beenillsolong? Ifit was only 
seven weeks to Easter, then this must be January or February |! 

‘“* And what will you give them to eat ? ”’ he heard one of the 
women inquire. 
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2 A Siberian convict. 
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“ Ob, we have discussed all that with Nadja already. There 
will be vassolnik and borschisch, pirog, pilmeni, kulebjaka, and 
then pork—plenty of pork— and we shal] finish up with a pie, but 
with a very light crust, you know. Johov Petrowitsch has 
brought soine strong vodka from Dshely and also tea and coffee 
in a canister.”’ 

Haschel’s stomach rebelled. It must be a dream. It was 
what he had been deprived of for what seemed to him years— 
food—a hot dinner! Rassing his head, and turning towards 
the door, he cried out in a weak voice : 

‘Something toeat! Toeat! Yes, something to eat, please, 

lease |” 
There was a sudden silence in the next room and woman’s 
voice exclaimed in hushed tones : 

‘* Jeschusch Mania!’ Then he heard the rustle of a skirt, and 
a moment later an excited discussion. 

A big man, with a huge fair moustache spreading across his 
cheeks and almost reaching to his eyes, stepped up to Haschel’s 
bed and locked at the invalid with friendly cyes as blue as the sea. 

“Yes, yes? Better—ieally feeling better? ’- and he sat 
heavily down on the edge of the bed, muking the whole bedstead 
sink and creak. A woman’s voice uttcied a half audible cry of 
warning. The man laughed and laid his coarse hand on Haschel’s 
emaciated arm, smiling kindly. 

‘ Now take it easy, my friend! You must laugh now, not cry. 
You must laugh. You are all right now ” 

The giant spoke in a drawling voice, trying with his banter to 
overcome the emotion which was mastering him. 

Tears were pouring duwn Haschel’s cheeks. He wanted to 
speak but he was choking, and a sob shook his emaciated frame. 
With trembling fingers he seized the giant’s hands and put them 
to his lips. 

“ But, but, brother, friend, don’t be silly! Friend, you are 
in the house of a Possenetz.1. We are all brothers! ’’—and 
taking a huge blue handkerchief from his pocket, he wiped 
Haschel’s tears away. Then he blew his own nose violently so as 
to be able to wipe the tears fiom his cheeks without being seen. 
Whercupon he turned to the door and called : 

“* What are you standing there for, you silly women? Ljuba, 
Sina, bring some tea and soup. Goon, hurry up! He must be 
hungry !”’ 

“How long have I been with you?” Haschel asked in 


feeble tones. 








1 An exile, 
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‘* Since the 26th of October !”’ 

“Since the 26th of October!’’ Like a flash the thought went 
through hismind According to his own reckoning lic must have 
Jain unconscious 1n the hut for four or five days ‘‘ What 1s the 
date to day?” 

‘Well, brother, you have bccn heie exactly three months and 
aday 1o-day is the twenty seventh of January ” 

The woman brought in tea and cahe The giant supported 
Haschel’s head and hclped hun to dnnk = The invalid sipped the 
tea in small mouthfuls, chewin* 4 little maize cake He tried to 
master his emotion, but a fresh sob shook lis we ik ti: ame 

The man Ict him have his cry out 
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Leschnewka was in the throes of a new sensation. Every- 
where groups of women formed, excitedly discussing the event, 
and the men did likewise. 

Rebecca was in Waisaw at the time, arranging for some fresh 
** musical students,” who could play various instruments with 
virtuosity, to perform at an evening conceit to he given to the 
satel of the little garrison of Wladimiicz, who were feeling 
onely. 

Rebecca, who was experienced in these matters, was display- 
ing great skill, and was occupied all day in Warsaw collecting her 
orchestra. The girls had to be familiar with the classical repertory, 
and they must also know the most up-to-date pieces. The 
officers would be pleased with her! For once they would know 
what real music was |! 

On the day she left, the old wandering musician, Dovidl 
WNeutitschciner came to Leschnewka. Over a year had passed by 
since he had visited the place. He had grown very old and 
decrepit, and only got along with great difficulty. He had come 
a long way. 

Many and many a mile had he traversed, right across Poland, 
Galicia, Hungary, and Styria, to Carinthia. His longing for 
Mitzi—his Mitzi—had grown stronger than ever. Ile knew that 
he was not much longer for this world, and it was the fear of not 
being able to find out anything about Mitzi before he died that 
drove him on. He would die so much more peacefully if he were 
certain where she was, and he started his investigations afresh. 

But no trace could he find. Who could possibly know what 
had happened thirty years ago ? 

At the municipal offices in Klagenfurt they were very kind to 
the old man. All the officials, except Sastapschil, Police Com- 
missioner Klingenberger’s clerk, received him and readily gave 
him information. 

. Mr. Baclav Sastapschil, who, like many of his fellow-country- 
men, knew how to hide his feelings, and had accepted service under 
the hated Austrians, was a great Jew-eater and would have been 
quite ready to swallow at least two or three ot them for breakfast. 
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In spite of the fact that he had already been employed in a purely 
German office for five-and-twenty years, he still stood on a war 
footing towards the German language. 

“What do you next want ? ’’ he demanded of the old musician, 
who had asked to be shown into the Head Commissioner of Police. 
“ You wanted? I know you what you want. But wait you! 
Think you that every dirty Jew can speak with All Highest 
Commissioner when he so wants? See you clear out, unless you 
don’t...” 

‘“‘ Here, here are five kreutzer for you, and keep quiet, you silly 
old Bohemian, you, or you will get a box on the ears if you talk 
much more.” So saying, Dovid] handed the nobly indignant 
Baclav a crown, and pushed him towards the door bearing the 
arms of the Head Commissioner. 

‘‘ But, damn it all, wait you ; why, then, did the fine gentleman 
not at once say what he wanted ? ” 

The Head Commissioner had the papers brought down 
from the lumber room and looked through them himself for 
Dovidl. It was not a very interesting case, but he pitied the 
old man, and that was why he took the trouble. Unfortunately, 
he could not tell Dovidl anything new, but he called his attention 
to a society that had been formed a few years previously for 
combating the international whitc-slave trathckers. 

Dovidl, who had never heard of such an institution, set off 
again for Geneva to make inquiries. 

There was no trace of Mitzi, The information that the hotbed 
of the white-slave traffic, the plague spot of civilisation, was 
Poland, and that the business was run chiefly by Jews, led him 
back to Galicia and thence to Russian Poland. 

From Lemberg he went to Warsaw, where he was allowed to 
examine the illustrated list of white-slave traffickers compiled 
by the police. 

But all these portraits of rogues could give him no information 
as to the whereabouts of Mitzi. Most of the portraits were of 
recent date, the oldest dating only from fifteen years back. 
Nevertheless, he did discover that one of these criminals resided 
in the neighbourhood of Kowel. Years ago certain information 
had led the police in that direction, but it had been impossible to 
arrest the man. 

At Kowel, the chief of police threw Dovid! out and threatened 
him with arrest if he did not go to the devil at once, 

From Kowel, Dovidl wandered on foot. Step by step he 
tramped along the highways through heavy snowstorms, spending 
the nights in the Jewish quarters. He could no longer be per 
aaa to play his fligelhorn. He also refused to accept alms 
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and insisted on paying for things out of his own pocket. The 
people let him have his way, and, to save his face, charged him a 
nominal price of a few kopeks. 

A biting north wind was sweeping through the strects of 
Leschnewka and anybody who was not obliged to go out was 
only too glad to remain within four walls. The snow was several 
feet deep against the walls of the houses and fences. Those 
whose houses faced the wind had to dig their way out when they 
wanted to get through their front doors. At the windows the 
children could be seen breathing on the panes to clear the frost. 

With head bowed low, his body breasting the storin and his 
hat and fur coat covered with snow, Dovid! Neutitscheiner was 
making his way along the main street of the Jewish quarter of 
Leschnewka. From time to time he had to halt. His | 1eathing 
was difficult and he was troubled with a nasty cough. He w. uted 
to go to Wolff Fuchs Kalisch, who was more friendly to him than 
anyone else in the quarter. Another hundred paces would have 
brought him to the door. 

Rebecca’s deaf sister was sitting with the old servant in the 
comfortably warmed kitchen, stripping quills, when suddenly 
the servant in a grcat fright put her hand on her mistress’s arm. 

“ What’s the matter with you ? ” roared the old maid, shouting 
as those who are hard of hearing are wont to do. 

She did not answer, but, springing up, took eff her apron with 
its load of down and ran to the door. Her mistress followed her 
in astonishment. 

The servant ran to the front door, pulled back the bolt and, 
keeping the chain on, looked through the opening. 

Before her stood Dovidl struggling for breath. Quickly he 
stammered : 

“Let me sit down a moment; I am feeling so bad.”” So 
saying, he collapsed in front of the door. 

Heedless of the rule that she was not to open the door to any 
stranger, the old servant flung it open, and Dovid! fell forward 
on to the floor. 

Meanwhile Rebecca’s sister had drawn closer. 

The wind blew a sheet of snow into the hall and covered the 
sick man as he lay on the floor. 

“Oh, woe! Oh, woe! Whois the poor fellow ? ” 

The servant did not answer, but putting her two hands under 
his arms, she raised the fainting man and dragged him inside the 
door. The deaf woman quickly shot back the bolt and put up 
the chain. 

Between them they carried the old man into the kitchen and 
sat him by the stove. Dovidl was breathing with great difficulty. 
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The snow in his beard melted and the drops trickled down on to 
his chest. Looking anxiously from one to the other, he tried to 
speak, but his voice gave way. 

‘* Just keep quiet! Just keep quiet a minute | ” shrieked the 
deaf woman in a voice which made the sick man look up and stare 
et her with terrified eyes. 

The servant was more practical than her mistress. She 
brought him a glass of hot tea, and, taking a bottle from a shelf, 
poured a little rum into the glass, and gave it to him to sip. She 
then took off his boots and asked her mistress to help her undress 
the old man and put him to bed 

“ Are you meschugge °”’ cried the deaf woman. 

The servant iefused to listen to hcr mistress’s objcctions and 
set energetically to work. 

The deaf woman, who was also kind-hearted, was only terrified 
by the thought of hersister Rebecca But pity for the helpless old 
man got the upper hand, and icgardless of all the stern injunctions 
of her sister, she helped to undi.s5 Dovid! and lay him in Rebecca’s 
bed. 

“I don’t suppose the mistrcss will be back from her uncle’s for 
a couple of days,”’ said the servant. 

The children in the house opposite, who were at the window 
watching the whole proceeding, called their parents, who, to their 
great astonishment, perceived a stranger going into Rebecca’s 
house, a thing they had never seen before. The father ran 
immediately to the Rabbi to report the incident. 

Rabbi Loeb, who was having his lunch off a succulent 
knuckle of veal, turned his face, the chin of which was trickling 
with fat, unwillingly to his visitor. 

‘“‘ Well, even so, what has the tramp got to do with us? He 
had far better have stopped in Galicia. Why, he does not even 
belong to our community !”’ 

“ But, my dear Rabbi, if only you had seen how ill the poor 
Bocher 1 was!” 

‘“J.ook here, Schlobnitzer, just go and tell Wolff Fuchs 
Kalisch,” said the Rabbi with his mouth full. ‘ He has always 
been his best Chawa.2 But please don’t worry me about it!” 

Wolff Fuchs set off at once to go and see Dovid. 

The servant refused to allow him into the house, but Wolff 
Fuchs insisted, saying that he must see the old man. 

“ He is asleep now, but when he is better he can come and 
see you” So saying, the old scrvant slammed the door in Wolff’s 
face. 





Fellow ? Friend. 
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After a long sleep lasting many hours the old musician woke 
tp. For a moment he was puzzled at finding himself in strange 
surroundings, but quickly remembered that he was in the house 
of Rebecca Goldfiuss. 

It was late in the afternoon. The storm had died down and 
it had stopped snowing. Outside, in front of the house, the 
scraping of snow-shovels could be heard. 

Dovidl sat up in bed and looked about him for his things. 
His clothes were lying folded on a chair. On the table lay his 
fliigelhorn. The servant must have been inquisitive, for thie 
tape was unfastened and the black bag was drawn back over the 
instrument, revealing the mouthpiece and the stops. 

Dovidl’s eyes wandered along the walls, which were covered 
with pictures, chiefly small prints, some of which represented 
towns and buildings painted on mother-o’-pearl or wood— 
souvenirs that could be bought anywhere, particularly in watering: 
places and summer resorts much frequented by tourists. 

A certain picture or, rather, a painted log, attracted his par- 
ticular attention. He surely knew that view? Getting out of 
bed, he approached the work of art. 

It represented the town of Klagenfurt with the hills in the 
distance. 

With trembling hands Dovid] took down the painted log from 
the wal], turned it over in his fingers, and removed the dust and 
one or two dead bugs from the back of it. He discovered a pale 
gummed label on the back. He tnred in vain to decipher the 
inscription, but, failing to do so, ran to his clothes and pulled an old 
steel-rimmed pair of spectacles out of his coat pocket. Hurrying 
back to the window, he deciphered the label letter by letter: 
“ Josef Zullichauer, stationer and fancy goods stores. Klagenfurt. 
2 Triester Strasse, corner of Glangasse.’’ 

Dovidl put his left hand to his mouth and bit into the soft 
flesh of his first finger, still holding the log before him with his 
right hand. 

Josef Ziillichauer? But that was the man to whom Mitzi 
had acted as saleswoman! A suspicion flashed through his 
mind. Quickly he turned the picture round and, blowing the dust 
from the wood, found the word Klagenfurt underneath it and, 
Souvenir, 1880. 

With a half-smothered cry of pain, the old man fell back on to 
the bed. 1880? But that was the year in which his Mitzi had 
disappeared ! His head sank on his breast. 

As vividly as if it had been but yesterday his memory returned, 
He remembered how, in the summer of 1880, he used to fetch 
Mitzi from work every evening when he was free—that is to say 
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“when he had not to play in the military band—and how they - 
would walk along the banks of the Glan together or sit on a: 
bench hand in hand, dreaming and humming the songs of the 
future to the murmur of the stream, while the leaves on the trees 
whispered above the heads of the lovers and the bats flew close up 
to their faces, as they sat cheek by cheek, just to see what two 
really happy people looked like. 

Then came the terrible evening when he had waited for Mitzi 
in vain, when he discovered that she had not been home that night 
and had run about looking for her, half mad with fear. He re- 
called the next few terrible days when he found that Mitzi had 
disappeared without leaving a trace, and the years of wandering 
and longing that followed, only to end in the misery of despair. 
All this went through his mind. 

1880! The summer of 1880 in Klagenfurt! What was 
Rebecca doing in Klagenfurt in 1880 ? Why had she gone there ? 

The truth was beginning to dawn on him. His excitement 
overcoming his weakness, Dovidl began to dress. As he was 
throwing his braces over his shoulders, the door opened and the 
old servant came in. She was astonished to see the old man 
dressing. 

“Why don’t you stop in bed until to-morrow morning? 
Where can you go to-night ? ” 

Dovid! put on his waistcoat and turned to the servant. 

“Come here | ’’—and putting his hand in his pocket he took © 
out a silver rouble which he handed to her. 

“No, no! You are poor yourself! Keep your money!” 
she protested. 

“Take it! Take it!’ Dovidl could hardly speak for excite- 
ment. ‘‘ How long have you been in this house ? ” 

“ Moje Boze!”’) cried the servant, clasping her hands. — 

‘“ Why, I have beef in the house of my two mistresses for the last _ 
twenty-six years | ”’ 

Twenty-six years! But thirty years had elapsed since Mitzi 
disappeared! So the servant could know nothing. He must ask 
Rebecca’s sister. 

‘TI say, miss, listen,” he reared into the deaf woman’s ear, 
“ Do you know this picture ? ” 

She looked at the picture he held before her. Then she. 
turned her eyes to him again. 

“Of course I do,” she shrieked, making the lamp chimney. 
vibrate. “Yes, I knowit. Rebecca brought it back once when. 
she was in Austria.” 





1 My God! 
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“‘ What was she deing there ? ” 

The old maid became embarrassed. 

“ She never told me.”’ 

“ Did she come straight home from there ? ” yelled Dovidl 

She closed her eyes and thought a moment. 

“No, no!” she roared back “She went to Germany. I 
remember it well She sent me a card with a ship on it ” 

“ Have you still got the card ? ”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t hnow But I kcep everything ”’—and 
she ran fussily to a chest of drawers, took out a fretwork case and 
looked intoit Then she produced a number of photographs and 
cards as well as letters 

Dovidi’s eye caught a card with an Austrian stamp He 
snatched at it, but the deaf woman pulled 1t out of his hand, and 
the whole box fell from her lap on to the floor and broke He 
helped her to pick up the letters He was a prey to great ex- 
citement Three, four, five envelopes and two postcards bearing 
the Austrian postmark he laid covertly aside Ihe old maid was 
angry and packed the things away 

Whereupon Dovid! put on his fur coat and took his leave, 
making duect for Wolff Fuchs Kalisch On arriving, he begged 
to be allowed a moment to himself, and, going into a corner, he 
examined the letters and cards 

Two letters came fiom Vienna, one from Marburg on the 
Drau, the fourth from Cilly, and the fifth from Tneste There 
was nothing 1n the letters to confirm his suspicions There was 
only one point that struck him. in two of them Kebecca told 
her sister not to give her address to anybody In all her letters 
she addressed her sister as “‘ Miss,” and did not use the customary 
“thou.” The address to whith all future communications were to 
be sent was Poste Restante Vegesack, near Bremen All the 
letters were posted in the summer of 1880 

Among the postcards there was onc fiom Klagenfurt dated 
the 18th of August, 1880, the day of Mitzi’s disappearance, and 
posted between four and five in the afternoon. I1t contained the 
follow ng communication : 


Dear Madam, 
I am just on the point of going to Trieste If anything 
particular should happen, let me have news at V as usual I am 


going into a private hospital for a few months, Kwndest regards 
Yours, 
Irma Gabel. 


The other card was also signed Gabel, whereas the letters 
were only signed Irma. 
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Wolff Fuchs noticed Dovidl’s excitement and wanted to 
question him. 

Ruth brought a bottle of schnapps. 

Dovid] drank soine, got up again, and said to Wolff Fuchs: 

““T say, Mr. Kalisch, wasn’t the Goldfluss woman sent to 
prison for procuring ? ”’ 

“Not for procuring—she was imprisoned for being a white- 
slave trafficker. My nephew Haschel, poor fellow, God bless 
him, heard something about it once in St. Petersburg. Te said 
that she served her sentence abroad under an assumed name.” 

“ Then she must have been away once for a long time ? ”’ 

“Yes, about ten—no, twelve years ago. For when I was in 
Vienna .. .” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Kalisch. I will come back in a 
minute.” 

Dovidl’s eyes were burnin. like those of a madman. 

‘Where are you going off to now 1n the middle of the night ? 
Have you gone meschugee ?” 

“YT will come back again. But I have left my flugelhorn 
over there at the—well, you know whom I mean ” 

“ But Icanfetchittor you. Youlvoksoill. Your face is as 
white as snow.” 

But Dovid] ran protesting oul of the room. Wolff and Ruth 
gazed atter him in surprise. 

At that moment a sleigh drove up to Rebecca’s house, and 
Rebecca herself, half frozen with cold, hurricd into the warm 
sitting-room. 

The coachman gave the servant a bag, and Dovidl, who came 
up just as he was doing so, entered the dark hall unnoticed. 
Pressing himself against the wall, he crept into the room of the 
mistress. 

Rebecca was standing with her back to the door. She had 
already taken off her jacket and bodice, moaning and gioaning 
the while. Then she undid her stays and heaved a sigh of relief. 
The flabby fat spread out on all sides. She heard the door creak 
and turned round quickly. 

Dovidl Neutitscheiner shot the iron bolt. 

‘* What are you doing here, you beggar ? ”’ cried Rebecca. 

Dovidl turned round. His face was as white as death and 
he stared at her with wide-open eyes. 

The procuress began to feel frightened. She thought the 
man had gone mad. Looking about her for a weapon, she saw 
the fliigelhorn on the table, and, moved by a sudden impulse, she 
seized it. The black case fell to the floor and the silver of the 
instrument gleamed in the light of the hanging lamp. 
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* There, Mr. Neutitscheiner, I expect you were looking for 
your fliigelhorn.” 

With a quick movement he tore it from her hand and cre 
slowly up to her. She tried to scream, but he lifted the flugel- 
horn menacingly in the air. 

“Not a sound!” he cried, lapsing into Viennese dialect. 
*‘ Not a sound, or I strangle you! ” 

Rebecca retreated to the bed. Her umbrella with its bronze 
handle was lying on it. She was so fnghtened, she could not 
scream. She was certain now that the man was mad. Step by 
step he followed her, his eyes riveted on her face. 

“Where did you take the shop-assistant Mitzi Farber of 
Klagenfurt ? Speak, you bawd ! ”’ 

Rebecca turned pale. Something in the old man’s face told 
her that the day of reckoning for her unspeakable crimes had 
come. She gave a hoarse cry. 

With one stroke of his arm Dovid] threw her back on to the 
bed. ‘‘ Lie down, you bitch, you procuress, you’ll have some- 
thing to cry forina moment! But first of all tell me where you 
took my Mitzi. Speak, you villainous old hag, you ! ” 

Rebecca was trembling inevery hmb. She thought she would 
try her old persuasive tone again. 

‘But, Mr. Neutitscheiner, what can you be thinking of ? 
What nonsense are you talking now? Never in my life have I 
been in Klagenfurt.” 

She received a blow in the face that made her scream out. 
But nobody heard her. Her sister was deaf and the servant was 
in the kitchen at the back of the house. 

“Don’t you dare to le, you old bawd!” Once more he 
struck her with his fist and her eye immediately swelled up. 
* Don’t you dare to lie! Look here, you old slut, look at these 
cards from Klagenfurt !’’ Then he snatched up the log with the 
picture of Klagenfurt on it from the table. ‘“‘ There, you bought 
that at her place, from poor Mitzi whom you kidnapped! My 
Mitz: has had that in her hands ! ” 

So saying, he gave Rebecca blow after blow on the head with 
the log until it broke into splinters. She screamed, but he 
stuffed up her mouth with the remains of the log. 

“ Now will you tell me where my poor Mitzi is, the shop-girl 
Mitzi Farber, you old bawd, you low slut ! ” 

“Oh yes, I will tell you where she is and | will give you 
moncy,” whined the procuress, terrified out of her hfe. 

“Speak! Quick! Tell me, or I’ll murder you!” 

. a the way to the Argentine she jumped into the 
water [” 
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“ You are lying, you old sow, you are lying! Why should 
Mitzi jump into the water ? ” 

“Because, because, Mr. Neutitscheiner—oh, don’t do any- 
thing to me because she heard that she, that she os 

‘* Oh, indeed! ’’ And Dovidl, who was no longer master of 
himself, flung her brutally back on the bed. 

Rebecca shouted and screamed. He tried in his rage to make 
her keep quiet. But she shrieked louder and louder, defending 
herself with her hands and feet. 

Outside the servant had heard her screams and was rattling at 
the door-handle. People ran up from the neighbouring houses 
and tried to get into the house and hammered at the windows. 

Inside the shrieks grew louder. 

Dovid was kneeling on Rebecca and had rolled over on to the 
floor with her. 

“Indeed! So you wanted to make a bad woman of my 
good Mitzi? Will you stop howling? Will you be quiet ? ” 

But Rebecca screamed louder and louder, and at last in his 
mad rage he lifted the flugelhorn and forced its mouthpiece deep 
down into her throat. <A spurt of blood shot up and her shrieks 
became a gurgle. 

The window had been broken open and a man jumped inte 
the room. He tore the madman away from Rebecca, from whose 
mouth the blood was streaming. She had fainted. 
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Although it was April there were no signs of spring in Urga 
the northernmost town of Mongolia. ‘he snow lay in great 
drifts in the streets and the thermometer was 18° below zero. 

In the passport office stood a slim, white-haired man with a 
long beard falling 11ght over his chest 

The official, an extremely fat Mongolian, whose vast pro- 
portions would have enabled him to provide a successful side- 
show in any American tiavelling circus, blinked with the slits of 
eyes in his fat face at the portrait on the passport he was holding 
and then at the man who was standing before him. 

“ Forty-five yeais of age are you, Mr Sernow ? ” he asked the 
white-haired man. “ But you look very much older,” and his 
eyes looked su piciously out between thcu rolls of fat. 

“My hair and my beaid, but not my body and my face. 
My hair turned white very early, a hereditary weakness in my 
family.”’ 

‘You are going to Tientsin via Pekin ? ” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“ How long do you wish to remain in China ? ” 

“ Only until I can take ship at Tientsin.”’ 

* Then if I set your passport in order, it will state that you 
are not stopping in China, and in that case you will not be able to 
land at any other port, do you understand ? ” 

“J quite understand.”’ 

“ Well, then sign here.” 

The white-haired man bent over the table, pushed fifty roubles 
under the blotting-paper and signed the document that was put 
before him. 

The fat man handed Nikolay Sernow the passport, dexterously 
making the money disappear as he did so. 

“It would be better for you not to stop in Pekin but to push 
on as quickly as possible to Tientsin.”’ 

Once on board the Yamamura Naret, Haschel Kalisch leant 
over the side of the vessel and let Mr. Nikolay Sernow’s passport 
fly away bit by bit on the wind. 

Only then did he feel quite free. His eyes fell on the harbour 
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of Tientsin vanishing in the mist, and he silently thanked God for © 
his marvellous escape. 

It had taken him six weeks to get strong enough to continue 
his flight. The privations he had endured and the three months 
he had lain sick with brain fever had weakened him too much. 
He thought sadly of the kind folk in the Siberian wastes whose 
golden hearts had saved a human life. The good souls! Not 
only had they been put to the greatest inconvenience through his 
illness, but had also run enorinous risks. For those who sheltered 
a fugitive or helped him in his flight were liable to prosecution 
and severe punishment. 

If Kolja Nikitin could have been proved to have harboured a 
fugitive in his house, both he and his family would have been 
sent into penal servitude. 

Nikitin had provided Haschel with a passport purporting to 
emanate from the Imperial Russian Government in St. Peters- 
burg. 

Anything could be obtained in Russia, and also Siberia, for 
money. Haschel still had two thousand roubles left. The 
passport had cost only two hundred. 

The journey of Mr. Nikolay Sernow, for that was the name 
appearing on the passport that Kolja Nikitin had obtained in 
Dsheli, was carefully thought out. It said on the document that 
Nikolay Sernow, a mining enginccr in the employ of the Imperial 
Russian Government, was making a reconnoitring expedition in 
Siberia, and that wherever he went everything possible should be 
done to help him. 

With a heavy heart Haschel took leave of his friends They 
resolutely refused to accept any money, saying that God would 
reward them. 

Kolja himself drove Haschel in a sleigh to the river Lena. 

On the 1st of April Haschel stood for the last time face to face 
with Kolja Nikitin in the little town of Nikolskaya on the Lena, 
They embraced each other, and with tears in his eyes Haschel 
again thanked his friend and saviour and bade him farewell. 

He then continucd his journey by sleigh along the River Lena, 
which ‘was still frozen over. The authoritics only examined his 
passport in the most perfunctory way. The stamp of the Ministry 
of the Interior, which, like the passport itself, was a forgery, did 
its work everywhere. 

As far as Vitim, then across the provinces of Irkutsk and 
Transbaikalia he went as fast as the slcighs would carry him. He 
seldom spent a night at any of the stations, but as often as possible 
made use of a night conveyance to continue his journey. 

He avoided Kiakhta, the frontier station between Siberia and 
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Mongolia. The officials there were too conscientious. They 

were quite capable of telegraphing to St. Petersburg and making 

him wait until a reply came. Too many fugitives had already 

escaped across the frontier with forged passports. In St. 

Petersburg they would soon have detected the forgery, as no such 
port had been issued. 

At Selenginsk, Haschel left the main road to Kiakhta and 
crossed the Chreb Malchansky. There he had a small raft built 
which he covered with branchcs and leaves, as he had done when 
he was with Gregor, and on this primitive craft he set forth one 
night to drift down the river Tola, which was free of ice, through 
the Knetei mountains near Menzinsk, and across the Mongolian 
frontier to Urga. 

On entering Mongolia, he removed the superstructure from 
the raft to avoid arousing unnecessary suspicion. 

With his eyes on the wake of the ship, Haschel allowed what 
had happened to pass in review before his mmd. It lay like a 
nightmare, a terrible vision, behind him, and he shuddered when 
he thought of the dangers he had so happily escaped. Then, 
shutting off the ugly picture, he turned his thoughts to the future. 

Gittel, his children, and his parents stood before his eyes. He 
wondered whether Gittel and his parents were grieving much 
whether they thought him long since dead ‘he authorities 
must certainly have informed his relatives at home of his escape, 
and he wondered whether the gendarmes who had found his 
refuge in the woods, and had seen the number 164, on the corpse 
in the cupboard, had conveyed the information any further. If 
the case had not been inquired into, which the routine and red 
tape in Siberia rendered quite possible, then he would have been 
declared dead, and would be spared all further pursuit. He was 
filled with longing for his wife and children. 

Serenely the ship sailed on. Where would he land? Where 
would fate direct him ? 

The sun sank with a crimson glow into the sea. The gulls 
flew shrieking round the ship, fighting for the bits of food thrown 
overboaid by the cooks 

a aa sported merrily round the boat, heralding stormy 
weather, 
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The little district court-room of Borowno was full to over- 


wing. 

Nearly everybody in Leschnewka was there for the trial, the 
women lured by curiosity, spite, and the spirit of revenge. 

A strange drama was being enacted. A woman was taking 
proceedings against her father-in-law— proceedings for the posses- 
sion of her legitimate children. 

The husband of the plaintiff had escaped from captivity in 
Siberia and nothing had been heard of him for the last seven 
months. It was morethan probable that, like thousands before him 
who had tried to evade the completion of their terrible sentence 
in exile, he had perished. 

Two brothers were opposed to each other in the suit. Brothers! 
Respectable people, business men of good standing ! 

ne of them was on the side of the daughter-in-law, the other 
was fighting with determination for an inhuman end, and was 
supported in his struggle by a large section of the community and 
its priest, Rabbi Ezra Loeb. 

The women of Leschnewka could not forgive Gittel for having 
been instrumental in bringing them to punishment. In their 
blind hatred, they forgot that the real culprits were Rabbi Loeb 
and Rebecca Goldfluss, who was lying in the prison infirmary. 

Ebenezer Kalisch was fighting with incredible determination 
and fury. He said the most abominable things, accusing his 
daughter-in-law of having half-willingly given herself to Captain 
Kerentzscheff and of having disgraced his house and betrayed the 
honour of his son. She had, moreover, transgressed the laws of 
the Jewish religion, as she had not purified herself after the birth 
of the bastard. Had the sinner separated herself from the 
bastard, she would, according to the laws of the Talmud, have 
made herself once more worthy of being received into the Jewish 
community. He had subpoenaed three Talmud scholars, of 
whom one was 2 Rabbi, to attend the trial. These learned 
gentlemen were to explain the position and point out to the judge 
the injury done to the laws of religion. 

The judge dispensed with the evidence of the learned scholars 
and of the Rabbi. The Court was not concerned with the questian - 
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as to whether the laws of religion had been transgressed or hot. 
The only point at issue in the case was whether the plaintiff, 
Brigitte Kalisch, was morally competent to bring up her children, 
which the Court could only setile according to the laws of the 
Imperial Realm of Russia. Religious factors could not be 
considered. The defendant must bring evidence to prove his 
charges. He must bring witnesses to prove that the plaintiff had 
willingly given hersclf to the said officer (the judge intentionally 
avoided the mention of the name Kerentzscheff), and that in 
other respects she led an immoral life 

Wolff Fuchs stepped into the witness-box. Ina voice full of 
emotion he defended Gittel’s case. 

‘‘T heard her shrieks, my lord. They would not allow me 
into the house. They kept me locked up the whole night. My 
brother himsclf described the whole affair to me on the following 
morning when the rascal had gone Not a word of what he now 
alleges did he tell me then! He ought to be ashamed of himself ! 

‘ie! Shameonhim! All respectable men, as well as the younger 
women of the community, will be able to prove that my niece is 
the most respectable woman in the world. And heie, your 
lordship,” he added, snatching the fair-haired boy from Gittel, 
and setting him on the table before the judges, “ here, gentlemen, 
here you see the 1ed mark round the child’s neck! Be quiet, 
Gittel, my child! ” he said, turning to the girl, whoin shame and 
anxiety, had touched him on the arm. “Be quiet! There is 
nothing to be ashamed of about the way that red mark came! 
She tried to hang herself when she knew she was going to have 
a child by the blackguard! Yes, I myself cut her down! And 
yet there are people who dare to say that she is not respectable | 
When I wasin Vienna . . .” 

The judge interrupted him. 

‘We grant to the plaintiff, Brigitte Kalisch, née Blumberg, 
the right to bring up her children herself, and the defendants, 
Ebenezer Kalisch and his wife Sarah, née Jeiteles, are deprived 
of any right to withhold the children Rebecca and Samuel. 
Judgment is accordingly entered for the plaantiff, and the police 
of Leschnewka will be instructed to see to it that the decision of 
the Court is upheld.” 

The members of the community were indignant at the in- 
justice of the judgment and expressed their dissatisfaction by all 
manner of cursing and swearing in the street. 

“ Fie!’ cried Jettele Feigelstock. ‘‘It was her Ponem?} 
that bewitched the old Chavsener. ? 








1 Face. * Idiot, 
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* Well, well,” cried another, ‘ she must have been to Borowno 
before and given the Asesponem! a good time. She is so fond of 
Gojims. * 

‘There is also something between her and that old rascal, 
Wolff Fuchs He doesn’t come to blows with his brother for 
nothing.” 

“ But we shall at last be rid of her. Perhaps she will move to 
Borowno and make up to the Balmachomes® lke the other 
Schicksen.” 4 


3 Villain, ®Christans * Soldiers. ‘ Chnstian girls, 
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Chaim Baffeles knocked three times at the door of the sitting- 
room. He listened intently and muttered to himself. 

“The whole world is meschugge! In front, in the shop, there 
is nobody, and there is nobody mm here, either. Mrs. Kalisch must 
be in the kitchen.” 

When he received no reply to further knocking, he entered 
the house. 

A deathly stillness reigned in the sitting-room. The shutters 
on the sunny side of the house were closed and the room was 


g. 

The Schwartzwald clock ticked gently away with a couple of 
flies swinging on the pendulum. 

The beadle cleared his throat and looked into the window- 
corner to see whether anybody was sitting there. 

“The wealthy people! One could rob them of everything ! 
Instead of going to the Schul,1 they rush to Court and quarrel 
ee They are too clever by far, that’s what they 
are. ere shall I put the letter ? "—and from the pocket of 
his kaftan he took a crumpled letter and laid it on the brass tray 
on which the samovar stood. Once more he looked round the 
room. “Oh well, they will soon be back. Pity the mistress is 
not at home. I should at least have had a glass of schnapps.” 
And slowly he left the room. 

Sarah was fussing about in the kitchen. She had bought a 
goose. While on one side of the fire the giblets were cooking, on 
the other side, spitting out its fat, the goose was being roasted on 


a 

Sarah had just taken the half-browned bird off the jack and 
poured water over it, and the kitchen was full of steam. Then 
turning to her sister-in-law, who was sitting on the kitchen settle, 
phe said, ‘‘ I wonder when in the world they will be back? Have 
you aes the like of it? Two brothers fighting each other in 


“ And whose fault is it? Certainly not Wolff's!” 


‘ Temple. 
ago 
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“ Whose fault is it?” cried Sarah scornfully. “ Whose? 
wy hers—hers! She wormed her way into our family. She 
made my only child, God bless him, meschugge. Who is re- 
sponsible for hig death? If only I knew when Ebenezer was 
coming, so that I could bake the liver, or it will be toohard. Yes 
yes, I am very frightened.” 

“ What are you frightened about ? Of justice, I suppose ? ” 

“I refuse to quarrel with you. We all know what you and 
your husband think. All the rest of the community are on our 
side. Only our relatives are against us But let us talk of some- 
thing else. Help me to lay the table in there,’ and Sarah took a 
ple = pate and went to the door. Ruth followed her, shaking 

ead. 

In the plies aia the old woman laid the plates on the table 
and lighted the lamp, keeping the matches in her pocket. 

“ Yes, yes, hs and your husband, you have all gone meschuggeé 
about her and her little Goz | ” 

“ Don’t stir up the old trouble again, Sarah. We shall hear 
what the judges have to say.” 

“What do the judges know about our Holy Scriptures? 
What do the judges know about our religion ? ” 

“T can’t understand what it has to do with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or religion either.” 

“You are exactly like your godless husband,” said Sarah 
indignantly. 

“ But, Sarah dear, are you different from your husband ? ” 
Suddenly Ruth turned an ear to the door. “I believe your 
husband is coming now.” 

Sarah also listened. 

Ebenezer and Wolff Fuchs entered the room. 

Sarah hurried up to Ebenezer and tried to help him off with 
his things. But he shouted at her : 

‘‘ Leave me alone ! ’”’ and threw his hat furiously on to a chair 
and tore off his kaftan. 

Ruth wanted to question her husband, but Wolff put a finger 
to his lips and signed to her to be quiet. Then taking a loose 
match from his waistcoat pocket, he struck it on the sole of his 


boot. 

“ What is it, Kalisch ? ’ Sarah inquired hesitatingly. ‘‘ You 
have not told us anything.” 

“Leave me alone! Have you ever known a Jew get his 
tights in Russia |” 

“ Isn't Gittel a Jewess? ... Yes, when I came back from 


“Shut up! Shut up! Be satisfied with ‘when I was in 
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Vienna.’ Don’t begin to tell us now what happened when you 
came back from Vienna ! ” cried Ebenezer in a fury. 

Wolff, why do you say anything? Can’t you see that 
nobody wants to listen to you?” cried Ruth indignantly. 

“‘Can’t you tell me what has happened? I have been trem- 
bling all day in case they should not deal fairly by us,”’ said Sarah, 
repeating her question. 

“Well, you may rest satisficd,” said Wolff. ‘“ They have 
dealt fairly by you.” 

“‘ Just God in heaven! Thou hast been merciful!” and 
Sarah folded her hands. 

Ebenezcr sprang like a madman at his brother, raising his 
fists menacingly. 

“Do you want to make fools of us? Why do you lie to 
Sarah ? ” 

“What do you mean—I lic? Right has prevailed! Guttel 
has won her case!” 

Sarah staggered to a chair. 

“ Schemah Jtsroel 1” 

Ruth pressed Wolff's hand joyfully. Ebenezer saw it and 
became angrier than ever. 

“To think that he is my brother! In front of all those 
people he clapped his hands when the judge pronounced the 
verdict! My brother!” 

““ Speak, Kalisch!” cried Sarah, seizing her husband by the 
button of his coat. ‘Speak, for heaven’s sake! What was 
the judgment ? ” 

Wolff pulled all his pockets inside out. He was looking for 
a match, sucking at his pipe meanwhile. 

Ebenezer thrust Sarah aside. 

“T have told you everything perfectly clearly. Rabbi Loeb 
and three other Rabbis were there, Kolischer from Borowno and 
Teitelbaum from Nessuchoiche. I cited them as experts.” 
Here Ebenezer brought his fist down with a bang on the table, 
making the plates jump. “Do you suppose that they even 
listened to the Rabbis ? ” 

“Why not?” Sarah inquired. 

“ Don’t ask silly questions,” Ebenezer growled. ‘“‘ The judge 
said to Dr. Stingelglas—bv the by, you recommended a nice 
defending counsel there, my dear brother—well, as I was saying, 
that thief, the judge, said to Dr. Stingelglas, ‘ We are judging the 
case according to Russian law. We cannot recognise the ritualistic 
Jaws of any religious community.’ What do you say to that? 
That thief Politzer from Wladimirez took over two hundred 
roubles out of my pocket. He said he could buy the judge. 
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I am quite certain now that the vagabond put the whole of the 
money into his own pocket and never gave a kopek of it away. 
When I flung that in his teeth, he said I had better go and ask 
the judge whether he had received any money.” 

“ And didn’t you ask him and tell him he ought to give you 
the money back if he did not return a judgment in your favour ? ” 

“Sarah! A little stupidity is all very well; but—oh, well, 
why should I worry about you? ” 

“Then she is not going to be forced to leave the house ? ”’ 
Sarah inquired, pursing her lips tightly. 

“She is not obliged to go, but she will go. She will go! 
The children ”—and here Ebenezer raised his vuice-—‘‘ the children 
of our Haschel, God rest his soul !—she is to be allowed to take 
with her!” 

Once more Sarah clasped her hands. 

“ Just God! Has the world ever seen such injustice ? Did 
you not tell the judge that that was impossible? Surely you 
lodged an appeal at onee ? ” 

“IT lodged no appeal! ’’—the words fell resignedly from his 
lips. ‘‘ Now we must be kind to the female, so that she will not 
go away, and Sammy and dear little Becky can remain with us 
and be biought up as Jews ”’ 

‘IT shan’t address another word to her!” shrieked Sarah. 

“When one thinks what we have brought into our house! 
Why, she does not even go intvu mourning for her own husband | ” 

“Why should she go into mourning?” interjected Wolff. 
“For whom? She is quite nght when she says that as long as 
she does not get definite ncws of his death she will believe that 
Haschel is ahve,” and he searched the room for a match. 

“ Where did that female remain with her Scheigetz?’’ Sarah’s 
hatred poured out with every word. ‘‘ Did she come in our 
carriage ? ”’ 

Ebenezer shook his head 

‘I did not bring her with me. She had already gone when 
we came out. She drove back with Jeiteles Schlachtopfer.” 

‘“ Just the sort of people she is fit for! He married a 
Christian, didn’t he ? ’’ Sarah cried. 

‘In spite of which the couple are very happy together.” 

Ebenezer turned furiously round on his brother. ‘“‘ Why 
don’t you get baptized yourself ? ”’ 

‘“‘T haven’t got the pluck | ”’ 

Sarah came running from the window. 

‘“* Look out, she is coming!” 

Immediately afterwards Gittel came in. Without taking 
any notice of them, she went to the door which led to the stairs. 
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There she seamed to be thinking, ain’, turning round, she canie up 


Oe and Sarah had turned their backs to her when she 
came in. As if to prove his willingness to help, Wolff put his 
tia round the girl, while Ruth stroked the hand of the little 


The, Gittel spoke. 

“Father, after what you said about me in Court to-day— 
that I am a bad woman, that I have disturbed your domestic 

and brought shame upon your family—the time has come 

or me to leave you at once. Jeiteles Schlachtopfer will take me 

and my children to Borowno to-night, and I will stay at his house 
until I can find work.” 

“You will not take Becky and Sammy with you,” said 
Ebenezer, without turning round. 

“You know that the Court has confirmed my right to take 
them, and that the police have been instructed to stand by me.” 
Gittel gare calmly, though the tears were standing in 
her ey 

- Xi eiteles Schlachtopfer’s house—yes, that is the place for 
‘you, you and the bastard you have in your arms! But the good 
Jewish children of my blessed Haschel—no!”’ shrieked Sarah. 

“I refuse to quarrel with you any more. In an hour’s time 
the carriage will be here, and then you will be rid of me.” 

* What a blessing that our beloved son did not have to 
witness this! ’’ Sarah’s voice sounded shrill and ugly. 

“* Haschel is not dead! I feel that in my veins! But soon 
you two will have talked him into his grave!” 

“ How clever you are!” said Ebenezer, shaking his head 
scornfully. “It is seven and a half months since he escaped. 
Where can he be if God has not taken him to Himself? ” 

Gittel went upstairs without ere any further heed to the 
scornful remarks. Wolff cried 

“ She is right! I can’t enderstand: either, why you always 
speak of Haschel as if he were dead. As jong as you are not 
certain about it, you should go on hoping.” 

““ Where is he, then, if he is not dead ? ”’ 

“ Perhaps he is ill or abroad, and not able to write. When I 
was in Vienna—— ”’ 

“ Wolff!” his brother interrupted him angrily. “ Can’ t you 
see how ridiculous you are with your eternal Vienna ? ” 

“Give me a match instead of finding fault all the time.” 

Sarah rapped the table with her bony ee and shrieked, 
“She shall not take the children with her! ey shall not be 
brought up with Gojims |” 
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* The Court has no right to mix itself up with our fami 

We can put our own affairs in order. We did not 
into Court. It was she who did it!” 

“If only you would not talk such rot!” Ebenezer shouted 
at her. “ You make me quite meschugge with your stupidity |!” 

There was a knock outside. 

“Come in!” cried Ebenezer, angry at the interruption. 

The police sergeant of the community entered. 

“Good evening, Mr. Kalisch. I have brought you a fat 
letter. It comes from the Gendarmerie in Borowno with orders 
to be delivered to Mr. Kalisch immediately.” 

“Thank you very much, sergeant-major. Won’t you have 
a little glass of schnapps ? ”’ 

When the sergeant-major had left, Ebenezer turned the official 
document over once or twice in his hands. 

‘““ What manner of Rtschess} is this now?” 

“Something about Haschel, perhaps Why don’t you open 
it?” asked Wolff impatiently. ‘‘ Perhaps they have caught 
him again. Better to be caught again——” 

“If only you would leave that boy in peace in his grave once 
and - all! ’* exclaimed Ebenezer angrily as he opened the 
envelope. 

“Woe! Woe!” and he let the paper fall and sank back on 
to a chair. 

Wolff bent down and picked it up. He turned as pale asa 
co as be read it. 

‘What is it ? Speak, for Heaven’s sake, speak ! ” cried Sarah 
and Ruth anxiously, 

“Haven't I said so all along?” exclaimed Ebenezer, 
‘“ Haschel is dead! It is written there!” 

“‘ My child, my only child! ’’ moaned Sarah. 

“ They found his body in a lonely hut. He appears to have 
died of cold and hunger 

“ Schemah Jisroel |” 

“I don’t believe it!” said Wolff bluntly. ‘I don’t believe 
it!’? We was wandering round the room, looking everywhere 
for a match. He was so shaken that he had to summon up all 
his strength to restrain his nervousness. 

Sarah was crying with her head on the table. All her grief 
had revived. Ruth was trying to comfort her. 

Ebenezer drummed nervously on the table. The tears were 
rolling down his beard. 


% Vexation. 
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Wolff was searching all about the room, pulling open drawers, 
looking behind curtains and on the seftle by the stove. At last 
he went to the chest of drawers and picked up the letter which 
the beadle had laid on the samovar, turned it over and took it 
to the tiled stove. He opened the oven door, but when he saw 
there was no fire he slammed it to angrily. 

‘* No fire here, either ! ”’ 

“Do you want a fire in this heat?” said Sarah. “ Isn’t it 
hot enough ? ” 

“What trifles you worry about!” said Ebenezer with ill- 
concealed rage. 

‘‘ Have you got a fire in the kitchen, Sarah ? ’’ Wolff inquired. 

“Yes, in the oven.” 

Wolff made for the kitchen door. Ebenezer turned and 
looked after him. 

“What’s that paper you’ve got there? Don’t burn any 
business papers of mine! ” 

Wolff turned the letter over in his hand 

= There is nothing on it,” he replied, coming back to the 
table. 

Ebenezer snatched the envelope from his hand. 

‘What do you mean, there is nothing on it? Isn't it a 
letter all the same ? ’’—and he fingered it, examined it, looked 
inqviringly at Sarah, and held it out across the table. 

‘* What’s this letter ? ”’ 

“ How do I know? Leave me alone! My poor child—my 
poor child!” 

“Where did you find it, Wolff? ” 

{ ‘It was over there by the samovar.” 

But Ebenczer persisted. ‘“‘ What is this letter? Who 
brought it? ”’ 

“How should I know? I haven’t read it. Perhaps the 
postman brought it while I was in the kitchen.” 

“ What, the postman bring a letter with no address on it!” 

“Why don’t you read it?” interposed Wolff. ‘‘ Then you 
will know where it comes from.” 

Ebenezer opened the envelope and put on his glasses. Inside 
there was another sealed envelope to which a scrap of paper had 
been stuck. He read the contents of the scrap of paper under 
his breath. 


** Dear Kalisch, 

“Two hours ago a man came here and handed me this letter. 
He said to me he did not dare to give it to you himself, and that I 
was to send st to you in another envelope. Without waiting for @ 
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reply he ran away. As I have to remain in the shop I am sending 
you the letter by the beadle. The man said that you were to burn 


the letter the moment you received it. 
“Ephraim Kolischer,”’ 


Ebenezer looked up in astonishment and the others gazed 
anxiously at him. 
“It’s from Haschel!” cried Wolff suddenly. 

“ Are you meschugge? And why do you shout so? Do you 
want everybody in the place to know what happens here? ” 
‘Well, why don’t you open it?” said Wolff impatiently. 

“You'll hear all in good time. It can’t be anything good, 
and there is no need to be in such a hurry to find out bad news,”’ 
and he slowly opened thc second envelope and unfolded the 
letter. Then his hands began to shake and he looked timidly 
round. 

“ Wolff, draw the curtains,”’ he whispered 

“What is it? Who is the letter from?” Sarah asked, 
trembling. ‘“‘ More bad news? ” 

Wolff drew the curtains, Ruth helping him. 

““For God’s sake, Sarah, don’t shriek!” said Ebenezer, 


looking round again anxiously. “ Haschel is not dead! He 
is alive! He is coming to us this evening!”’ Hus teeth were 
chattcring. 


“Oh, God!” cried Sarah, reeling and almost fainting away. 

Ruth sprang to her assistance. 

Wolff ran to the cupboard and brought a glass of water with 
which Ruth moiste1 ed Sarah’s temples. 

Ebenezer with a trembling hand passed the letter to his 
brother. 

“ Wolff, you read. I can’t see any more. Everything is 
swimming before my cyes.’’ 

Sarah opened her eyes and Ruth supported her. 

With great ceremony Wolff put on his large spectacles. 

“ Ought we not to call Gittel ?”’ 

“No!” and Ebenezer rushed to the door leading to the stairs 
and clused it. ‘‘ She will know soon cnough!” 

“ But aren’t you going to begin?” asked Ruth, who had 
also become a little nervous. 

Wolff smoothed out the letter and began to read in a low 
voice : 


“ Dear Parents and My Beloved Gittel, 

“ Don't be frightened, and take care of this letter. You will 
have heard that over six months ago I escaped. I can't tell you 
all about tt in a letter. I was il for a long time. 

R 
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“T have come here secretly, Ever since this mg early I 
have been lying hidden in the wood. A kind friend will bring this 
letter to you by roundabout ways. To-night when it is dark I 
will come home. Leave the door in the fence at the back of the 
house open. Draw the curtains over the windows and tell no one 


anything. Burn this letter at once. 
“Your Haschel.” 


A deathlike stillness reigned in the room. Meanwhile it 
had grown dark outside. 

Ebenezer began to drwin the table nervously with his fingers. 

“What does it all mcan?’’said Ruth. ‘ How did the etter 

et here? And why did the Gendarmerie write to say that 
aschel was dead ? ”’ 

“Give me the letter, Wolff,” and Ebenezer examined the 
writing again. ‘‘ That is Haschel’s writing. Then it must have 
been another man who died in Siberia | ”’ 

Sarah let her folded hands fall to the table. 

“Then there is still a God in Heaven!” 

“Now everything will be all right again!’ sobbed Ruth in 
great excitement. 

Ebenezer got up from his chair with his hands in his trouser- 
pockets and paced to and fro. Wolff Fuchs was praying under 
his breath. Ebenezer came to a standstil]l in front of the table 
and his face broadened into a smile. 

““ Now the judge’s verdict is no longer valid!” 

“Thank God! Now the children will remain with us!” 
and Sarah looked triumphantly at Wolff. 

Wolltf stood with his mouth half open and his eyes wandered 
from his brother to Sarah. 

“What! What! A moment ago you were thanking God! 
Now you start all your meanness against Gittel again ! ”—and 
Wolff brought his fist down angrily on the table so that the 
plates and dishes danced. 

“Now she won’t talk everybody down any more and try to 
fake the children with her! They will be good Jewish children 
with a proper Jewish upbringing. That’s what I say, and I am 
their grandfather and shall have some say in the matter again.”’ 

Wolff fired up as he spoke. 

“Do you imagine,” he cried, “that Haschel can rush to 
Court ? Haven’t you read what he says in his letter, that he is 
still a fugitive, and are you so jolly sure that he will do what you 
think? Perhaps he won’t want to take the children from Gittel ? ” 

“ Wolff, what nonsense you do talk! I know Haschel better 
than you do. Don’t worry your head about that! Although 
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he cannot go to the judge, and although in St. Petersburg he got 
mixed up with free-thinkers, he has remained a good Jew at 
heart, and observes the Jewish laws. What are you arguing 
about ? I know what my boy will do!” retorted Ebenezer with 
great pride and dignity. 

“ Yes, what are you arguing about ?”’ said Ruth deprecatingly, 
“You ought to be glad that Haschel is alive and coming home! ” 

“He may be here in a few minutes, Sarah,” said Wolff, 
turning to his sistcr-in-law. ‘“ Won’t you lay the table as you 
used to before—two plates, one for Gittel and one for Haschel ? ” 

“ For Haschel, my son, I will lay another plate,” said Sarah. 

Wolff seized Ruth’s arm in a fury. 

“Come on, Ruth. We are not wanted by our Mischpoche,” 
and he led Ruth to the door, 

Ibenezer’s face twitched. As Hlaschel was safe and was 
coming home, he was inclined to he conciliatory and wanted to 
call Wolff back. But Sarah plucked at his sleeve and signed to 
him to let the couple go. 

In the doorway Wolff turned round again. 

“ When Haschel has arrived, I shill come back again. I want 
to speak to him too. Gittel must not be left alone to fight this 
out by herself,” and ina fury he urged Ruth out and slammed 
the door behind him. 

‘Come along, Sarah, let us go tothe fence Our son will soon 
be here, and then we shall have dinner with him.” Ebenezer’s 
face was shining with joy. 

“My child! My Haschel is well and has come back! Good 
God, how I thank Thee!” 

Behind the door leading to the stairs footsteps were heard. 
Ebenezer scized Sarah by the arm. 

“ Dawa laaf.2 She need not know,” he whispered. 

Gittel, with her baby in her arms, entered and came up to 
the table. Without vouchsafing her a glance, Sarah went out 
through the kitchen door. 

“IT should like to ask you, father, to give me five hundred 
roubles of my money. You can put the rest in the savings bank 
for Becky and Sammy.” 

“Once and for all, I am not your father, and I won’t have 
you call me that! And let me tell you this—you won't get a 
kopek from me! The whole of the money belongs to the children 
of my son. If that does not please you, then you can go to 
Court again.” 

Gittel looked at the old man. Her patience was at an end 
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Hitherto she had borne everything in silence. For Haschel’s 
sake she wanted peace. Now she did not care what happened. 
She turned sharply on Ebenezer. 

“ All right, Mr. Kalisch! Ihave had enough of it! Jeiteles 
Schlachtopfer will borrow money for me, so that I can start 
earning my living. Uncle Wolff will also help me. I will go 
and dress the children. Please send them upstairs to me, Mr. 
Kalisch.”’ 

He went as red as a turkey-cock with rage. But he forced 
himself to answer. 

“The children are—have gone for an excursion into the 
country. They won't be back for an hour. ... Perhaps...” 

“All right, I don’t want to quarrel with you, Mr. Kalisch. 
I will go out now and doa little shopping. I will come back with 
the police to fetch my children.” And without waiting for an 
answer, Gittel left the room. 

“ All right! Go, then! When you come back the tables will 
be turned!’—and he shook his clenched fist threateningly 
behind her. 

Sarah pulled the kitchen door open. ‘“ Kalisch, come, come 
quick! There is someone standing at the door at the back! 
Come—I—— ” 


Ebenezer ran quickly out. 
At the gate in the fence stood a white-haired man. Ebenezer 


dashed up to him, but suddenly stopped short in astonishment 
and looked at the stranger. 

“ Father, do not cry out! Itis I!” 

With an inarticulate sound the old man pulled his son into 
the yard and shot the bolt of the gate. 

Sarah was leaning at the door of the kitchen leading out into 
the yard. She could not move, her feet refused to carry her. She 
tried to speak, to cry out, but her throat felt as if it were tied 
together with string. 

Running to his mother, Haschel kissed her, and, picking her 
up, carried her into the kitchen. 

Ebenezer ran ahead into the sitting-room and quickly locked 
the door leading to the street. Haschel, with his mother on his 
arm, walked into the room, and Sarah put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him on both cheeks. Then putting her on the 
settle by the stove, he went up to his father. Ebenezer kissed 
him, while Sarah sat and sobbed. For a long time the two men 
were folded in each other’s embrace. Then Haschel released his 
father’s neck. Ebenezer staggered and Haschel quickly helped 
him toa chair. Suddenly the old man was overcome by a violent 


fit of crying. 
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“‘ Haschel, my child | ” cried Sarah. 

The young man knelt down before his mother and put both 
his arms round her. 

‘“ Mummykins, mummykins, mummy!” Involuntarily the 
pet names rose to his lips which Gregor in his death agony had 
so often repeated in vain. ‘‘ Mummykins, don’t cry! Why, 
I’m back again! Where is Gittel? Doesn’t she know I have 
come back? Where are the children? ”’ 

“Haschel ...my son... Gittel... your wife has 
gone to Borowno. She dves not know yet. She will be home 
presently.” 

Ebenezer was trying to find a way out. 

“ But where are the children ? ”’ 

‘“‘ They have gone on an excursion with Rabhi Loeb’s Talmud 
class.” 

Sarah was still sobbing loudly. 

“ Come, mother, be calm, everything is all right again now.” 

“Nothing is right, if yo ‘ 

Ebenezer quickly interiupted her. 

“Come and sit down; bring in the soup. I’m hungry,” 
and behind Haschel’s back he signed to her to be quiet. 

Sarah went to the door, cowed. 

Haschel turned to his father. 

“What is the matter with nother? What does she mean 
by saying that nothing 1s all nght?” 

Ebenezer was standing by the samovar lighting the spirit 





i God! What can she mean? She is probably anxious 
about you... .” 

Ebenezer stopped short as Sarah came in from the kitchen 
with the soup tureen in her hands Over the turcen was an iron 
saucepan covered with a plate. She laid the things on the 
table, putting the plate in the middle and the knives and forks 
on either side. 

Haschel urged his mother into a chair and sat down. 

“ At home again, with mother, father, wife and children! 
What a pity Gittel is not here! Won’t she be frightened at 
my white hair and beard!” 

‘You'll see her soon,” said Ebenezer, and muttered grace 
over the food. 

“ You will be able to see the children directly after dinner, 
They ought to be back soon now,” said Sarah, in order to divert 
Haschel’s mind from Gittel. 

“ Well, tell us what happened, how you escaped. Why have 
you not written all these months since your escape? Why did 
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a3 document come from Borowno this evening to say that you 
were dead? They said you had died of hunger and cold, : 
and Ebenezer fetched the document which the police sergeant 
had brought and handed it to his son. 

Haschel read the document through and his face flushed. 

“ Thank Godit hasarrived! They have taken long enough to 
send it.” 

“Tell us about it, Haschel.” 

“Father, I can’t tell you about it in front of mother.” 

There was a knock at the door. The parents were fnghtened, 
Ebenezer wanted to put out the hght, but Haschel stopped him. 
“‘ No, father, that would be tow obvious. They won’t recognise 
me as quickly as all that. Go and see who it 1s” 

Ebenezer went to the door and pulled the flowered curtain 
aside. 

‘*What is it? Who is knocking there? Oh, it’s Rabbi 
Loeb!”’ He opened the door quickly and the Rabbi came in. 
“Come in, dear Rabbi,’ and he led the fat pricst, who blinked 
inquisitively at the stranger, towards the table. He did not look 
pleased. He saw a guest and was afraid that he would get short 
rations at the meal to which he hoped to he invited. 

Ebenezer went back to the door and locked it. 

The Rabbi still looked mistrustfully at the stranger. He 
did not recognise Haschel. The latter then stepped up to him 
and held out his hands to him. 

“ Rabbi! Don’t shout! It is I—Haschel!” 

** Just God, you are still alive! ”’ 

“As you see, Rabbi. But I have changed a little, that’s 


*‘ Have you dyed your hair and beard ? ”’ 

‘“No, that is due to the weeks of ice and snow in Siberia.” 

Rabbi Loeb turned to Haschel’s parents. 

“What a providential comcidence! Why, it was precisely 
to -day——— 93 

De trod heavily on the Rabbi’s foot and plucked at his 

kaftan. 

““What’s the matter? Why are you treading on my toes 
and pulling at my coat ? ” 

“Because the soup is already cold, Rabbi dear. You will 
surely eat a plate of soup with us? Sarah, bring another plate 
in tf 


" The Rabbi’s face gtew at least two-and-a-half inches broader. 

“T won't refuse, although I have already had my evening 
gneal.”’ 

The foolish man was not lying. He had already had a 
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substantial dinner, yet his insatiable stomach was ready for 
another good meal |! 

Sarah meanwhile had filled the Rabbi’s plate with soup to 
the brim. 

“Go on, eat your soup, dear Rabbi.” 

The Rabbi muttered the Broche} over the food while he was 
already devouring the fat and heart of the goose with his eyes. 

He then took some of the soup, drawing up the contents of 
a spoon through his lips with the noise of a fair-sized waterfall. 

‘Oi, yum, yum, goose soup with rice and vermicelli ! My 
favourite dish! Are you going to stop here now, Haschel ? ” 

“No. Although they have reported me dead, it is better 
for me to disappear from Russia.” 

“Yes, Rabbi dear, no one must know that our son is here. 
They would lock him up, although the blackguard in Borowno 
informed us to-day that he was dead,” 

“Fancy, only to-day! How everything always comes to- 
gether! He comes back, and they tell you he is dead, and——” 

“Your soup will be cold, Rabbi Loeb!” cried Ebenezer, 
giving him a violent kick with his boot under the table. 

“Ow! Whatever is the roatter with you to-day, Kalisch ? 
You are kicking my legs to bits to-day! Can’t you see I have 
finished my soup ? ”’ 

‘‘ Sarah, put some more soup in his plate!” 

“ Haven't you got a little garlic? I should like to rub some 
into my soup.” 

“Why, of course you can have some garlic—a whole string of 
it, if you like, dear Rabbi.” 

‘“ Have the police often made inquiries about me and searched 
for me?” 

‘Why, certainly! What haven’t they done? They wanted 
to find out everything from me. Unfortunately I did not know 
anything myself.” 

“Has Gittel been very much worried by them ? ” 

Rabbi Loeb swallowed a piece of goose gizzard quickly and 
turned the spoon towards Haschel. 

“ Gittel ? Gittel? Well, you will——” 

“Rabbi dear, some of the stuffed breast? My wife has 
stuffed it with half the liver,” and Ebenezer turned to Haschel, 

“ Of course Gittel has been summoned too. But tell us how 
it all happened.” 

The Rabbi tried to continue what he had been saying, but 
Ebenezer raised his hand and would not allow him to do so, 
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“Let Haschel tell us his story first. Sarah, bring the rest 
of the goose giblets in.” 

“What, have you got some more? ’—and the Rabbi's 
little eyes lighted up. 

“Of course, dear Rabbi; you will sec in a moment. Now 
tell us, Haschel.” 

Sarah brought in a dish with some goose giblets and other 
meat, as well as some of the soup vegetables. 

The Rabbi’s eyes devoured them all. 

Haschel began his tale from the time of his first examination 
in prison and his trial. 

“But did you not lodge an appeal?” asked the Rabbi. 
“I was in Warsaw and had engaged a first-class lawyer, but 
they would not let him go to St. Petersburg. When I spoke to 
him about lodging an appeal, he said at once that it would be 
no good, but would be money thrown away.” 

“And he was right. If any of us had lodged an appeal, 
worse would have happened. Ten years’ penal servitude was, 
after all, a mild sentence for me!” 

“ Why did you get longer than the rest ? ” 

“Because the others were cowardly. The police here, and 
particularly the captain who arrested me, gave me a fine conduct 
sheet to take with me to St. Petersburg ‘ Unmanageable, 
oe dangerous, insulting and libellous towards the 

ussian Corps of Officers,’ and heaven knows what else that 
fine gentleman of a captain put on the sheet.” 

Ebenezer, Sarah, and the Rabbi exchanged desperate glances. 
The Rabbi had a wing of goose up to his mouth and was suck- 
ing his lips and chewing in the most unappetising manner as he 
looked at Haschel. 

“Ta St. Petersburg things went fairly well. Those of us 
who allowed themselves to be cheated and robbed by the officials 
and warders got off without corporal punishment. But anybody 
who protested against such treatment, as I once did, was put in 
solitary confinement and ili-treated in the most brutal manner.” 

“What? Did they beat you ? ” cried Sarah, and she stroked 
Haschel’s hand tenderly. 

Neither Ebenezer, Haschel, nor Sarah could think of eating, 
but the Rabbi did not allow himself to be disturbed. 

Haschel described his journey to Siberia, the misery of the 
prisoners, the death of some of the poor fellows and the children. 

“But what had the children done?” Ebenezer inquired. 

_ “Nothing; the wives were following their husbands volun- 
tarity into exile and taking the children with them. Three 
af them died on the way.” 
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“The poor, poor children!” cried Sarah. “How can 
anyone be cruel to children ? ”’ 

Ebenezer cast a sidclong glance at her, but said nothing. 
He could not help wondering why his wife had not extended 
her love of children to Gittel’s little fair-haired boy. 

‘“‘ Every day some of the prisoners collapsed in the snow, and 
were either whipped on again by the military escort or died 
miserably on the way. The sleighs were full to overflowing with 


“Heavens! What hard-hearted people there are in the 
world |” cried Sarah. 

With his mouth full and still chewing, the Rabbi inquired, 
“How could you endure it?” 

“It is only in such appalling conditions that one learns what 
man canendure. Ihadahardtime. But Iam young and have 
recovered. It was an understood thing that the young should 
always help the old. We were chained together in couples. If 
one of the couple really could not go any further, the other 
supported and even carried him until he also very often col- 
lapsed. Then the ‘cat’ would liven up our spirits again. Very 
soon our clothes, and particularly our boots, hung in shreds and 
rags about us. If anyone died, he was laid naked in the snow and 
we got the rags and the boots. We were alive with vermin. 
The bodies of many of the prisoners were a mass of sores.” 

“Ts it possible that such things can be on earth?” cried 
Ebenezer. 

Sarah was crying quietly to herself. 

The Rabbi, chewing with his mouth full, shook his head. 

‘Go on, Haschel ! ” 

He told them about the low brute of a commandant at the 
mines, of the sufferings of the prisoners, and of Gregor and his 
illness—all this very briefly. 

‘Were you already il] there ? ” inquired Sarah, 

“No, mother darling, that was only later on when I had 
escaped. Thank God, I was always very well.” 

Does quicksilver grow in the mines there? ” 

“There is quicksilver there, but it is very difficult to get, 
and two prisoners chained together work continuously at one 
spot. The chain is only a yard long, and the couple have to learn 
to walk together, otherwise one or the other is always falling 
down,” 

“ How cruel men are—they can’t have any heart at all!” 
exclaimed Ebenezer. 

“ Tf they had a heart, they would not be warders and officials 
in these hells, Our one thought was—escape! Almost every 
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week prisoners try to get away, but only yery rarely do they 
succeed.” 


‘What was the food like?” asked Rabbi Loeb with great 
interest. 

“ The food was not so bad. Anybody who had money could 
buy what he wanted ; but everything was very dear.” 

* But tell us how you escaped.” 

Haschel described his flight. Sarah and Ebenezer gave vent 
to cries of horror as they listened. When Haschel described 
Gregor's death, the days and nights he spent with the corpse, 
his flight from the wolves, and the scene in the icy niver, his 
parents shook with horror. 

When Haschel mentioned the tearing of the rabbit with his 
teeth, the Rabbi grew quite excited and, taking the second 
goose-wing from the dish, tore the flesh in shreds from 
the bone. 

Haschel also told them about the days in the snowed-up hut 
with the skeleton of the convict, and the fight with the wolves. 

Sarah had grown pale and groaned 

“Oh God, oh God!” 

“ Shall I stop, mother ? ” 

“No, my child, go on, tell us all about it 

“ However did you last out so long, without having anything 
decent to eat?” asked the Rabbi 

“‘Qne can do a good deal, Rabbi, when one has to.” 

Haschel bricfly related his wanderings through the snow and 
ice and told them about Kolja Nikitin, and all the kind people 
who had shown him sympathy. Then he described his flight 
across China, and the United States from San Francisco to New 
York, and how he went from Genoa to Trieste, and from Trieste 
to the Russian frontier in Galicia. He also told them how he 
was smuggled across the frontier at Cracow by Russian students 
who had emigrated, and how since noon of the previous day he 
had lain hidden in the very wood where he had been arrested. 

‘And now Iam home again! You can’t imagine how I have 
fonged for you and for this room and for everything here. Now 
all my misery lies behind me and the future must bring me 
happiness |” 

Ebenezer glanced at Sarah. 

“I did not dare to write, or my letters would have been 
seized. So I waited until I was with you again.” 

In great excitement he got up and paced up and down the 
room, Suddenly his eye fell on the cradle standing in the 
window recess. 

'What? A cradle? Have you got a foster-child? ”- and 


ted 
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anxiously at him. 

“Or... perhaps I have been given a little brother or a 
little sister ? ” 

Ebenezer was the first to compose himself. Going up to his 
son, he led him back to the table. 

“Sit down, Haschel. We shall have to tell you some time.” 

The young man looked up inquiringly. 

“What is the matter? Has Gittel—has anything happened . 
to the children?” His voice was full of fear. 

“My son—be calm. You have gone through such terrible 
things—you are strong, and will be able to endure even this.” 

“Father, mother! But speak, speak! What has hap- 
pened ? ” 

“ Just sit still and listen quietly. That night you were 
arrested, I hid Gittel up in the loft. When they had taken you 
away, the captain had the house searched.” 

“What next? What happened?” 

“You must be quiet. The lieutenant discovered her in 
the loft. They brought her downstairs The two officers 
had been drinking strong schnapps the whole evening. When 
the captain saw Gittel .. .” 

With a jerk Haschel freed himself from his father’s grasp, 

“Go on, go on! What next? What next?” 

“Well, the captain threw Gittel down there on the sofa.” 

Paria gave a loud cry. “ Father, what happened to my 
wi e LE] 

‘I can’t say any more if you are not quiet. Sit down.” 

Haschel sank broken into a chair. 

Ebenezer, with his face averted, continued. 

‘‘ He spent the wholc night with her there on the sofa.” 

With one spring Haschel was by his father. Seizing him by 
the coat, he panted : 

“ And you, father ?—Didn’t you take a knife and stab the 
blackguard ?”’ He was trembling in every limb. His face was 
livid. ‘Oh God, oh God! "and he paced to and fro, beating 
his breast with his fists. 

Ebenezer and the Rabbi ran up to him. He was mad with 
rage, and they held him fast. 

Sarah sobbed and cried : 

“Calm yourself! Calm yourself, my child!” 

* And you did not kill him ? ” Haschel shrieked at his father, 

“ I seized hold of his sword, but they beat me and bound me 
to the stove and stuffed your handkerchief into my mouth aq ° 
that I was almost suffocated They locked mother in the kitchen.” 
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Haschel stamped raving round the rvom. At last he came to 
a standstill by the large stove and, breathing heavily, leant against 
the side of it, staring before him, lost in thought. 

“And Gittel . . . Did she—did she not defend herself? ” 

“ Of course she did! She defended herself at first! But you 
must calm yourself. It is impossible to talk to you.” 

‘“‘ And how is Gittel now?” The words fell almost sound 
less from his lips. 

Ebenezer pointed to the cradle. Haschel turned his eyes 
towards it and, beside himself, blurted out: 

‘“‘ What—a child from him! Impossible! No, no, that can- 
not be! God cannot punish me like that!’’—and he sank 
exhausted on to the settle by the stove, his head falling heavily 
forward on his breast. Great sobs escaped from his lips. 

Sarah went hesitatingly up to him and kissed him. 

‘““ My precious child! You must be sensible! ” 

He buried his face in his hands, his whele body convulsed 
with sobs. 

“Does the—is the child—still alive ? ” 

“Yes, it is still alive.” 

There was a loud knocking at the door, and his parents and 
the Rabbi shrank back terrified. Ebenezer ran to the door and 
came hurriedly back. 

“ Quick, Rabbi dear, and Sarah, there is a policeman standing 
outside. Take Haschel out into the kitchen and lock the door.” 

Sarah opened her mouth to scream, but Ebenezer quickly 
ps a hand on her face and pushed all three through the kitchen 

oor. 

Haschel went apathetically with them. 

The knocking on the door grew louder and Ebenezer hurried 
to open it. To his astonishment he saw Gittel enter the room 
with the policeman. 

“ Please tell Mr. Kalisch what the Commissioner has told you 
to do,” she said to the police officer. 

“Mr. Kalisch, you must give the young woman her 
children.” 

“Very well; there was no need for you to come here for 
that. She can have the children.” 

‘Oh, very well, that’s all right, Mr. Kalisch. But you will 
let her have them, won’t you, or I shall be obliged to take them 
away from you.” 

“TI -understand, sergeant-major, I understand,” replied 
Ebenezer, with ill-concealed rage, and put his hand into his 
trouser-pocket. 

The policeman’s eyes followed his hand anxiously. 
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“ Very well, then I will go, Mr. Kalisch,” and he held out his 
hand to wish the old man good-bye. 

As he shook it Ebemezer pressed a rouble note into the incor- 
ruptible sergeant-major’s ever-ready palm. 

“ Good night, Mr. Kalisch, but don’t forget to Ict her have 
the children,’”” and the policeman stamped heavily out of the 
room. 

Ebenezer turned angrily on Gittel. 

“ And so you come to my house with policemen now!” 

““ Where are my children, Mr Kalisch ? ” 

Ebenezer answered curtly: 

‘“‘ They are not back yet. When they come I will send them 
up to you.” So saying, he left the room without vouchsafing 
her another glance. 

The girl dropped into a chair and her eyes filled with tears. 
She pressed the baby to her breast, kissed 1t passionately and 
then laid it in the cradle. 

“ There, my little man, go to sleep again! Mummy is just 
going to arrange everything, then she will come back and fetch 
you.” Slowly she went to the back of the room and stood 
sighing beside the chest of drawers, on which she was obliged for 
a moment to lean for support. When she moved, a piece of paper 
fell from the chest Bending down, she picked it up, and found 
that it was an official document She held it under the lamp 
and read the announcement of Haschel’s death With a faint 
cry she sank on to the sofa. 

‘Dead! My Haschel dead!’ The tears in her eyes dried 
up, leaving them burning. Her heartstrings tightened. She 
now felt physical as well as spiritual pain. Until then she had 
always cherished the hope that Haschel was alive. A dark shadow 
fell over her future. What would life be without her beloved ? 
She quite forgot the children |! 

“Haschel dead!” Again and again she whispered the 
words, pressing her hand to her lips to suppress a groan. 

Behind Gittel’s back Sarah opened the kitchen door and put 
her head through. Casting a look of hatred mingled with 
triumph at the girl, she quickly drew her head back and shut 
the door. 

On the bench near the kitchen window sat Haschel. He was 
resting his elbow on his knees with his hcad buried in his hands. 

Ebenezer and the Rabbi were standing in a corner whisper- 
ing softly. 

Sarah came back from the door and, unseen by Haschel, 
signed to the two men that Gittcl was in the next room. 

Gittel had no life left in her. With difficulty she rose and 
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staggered to the stairs. Step by step, she struggled In 
her hand she held the news of Paschet’s death, and oceans 
limply to the banisters. On reaching her room she began 
mechanically to pack her belongings. 

Ebenezer, making sure that Gittel was no longer in the room, 
shut the door leading to the stairs. 

Sarah and the Rabbi led Haschel back and his mother made 
him sit down on the settle by the stove. 

The Rabbi had already returned to the table and had taken 
a piece of bread. 

The samovar was hissing and steaming. Ebenezer filled 
it up with water from the jug and thc hissing stopped. 

Bah took Haschel’s head in her hands. 

“My child, you are sensible. You must not take all this so 
much to heart.” 

“What did the policeman want, father >?” 

“What did he want? Oh, only Mesummen4 and to spy 
round.” 

‘Where is Gittel ? I want to know everything.” 

“She will come presently. She intended leaving to-day.” 

“Leaving you? Why ?—I cannot believe it!” 

“Why can’t you believe that she wants to leave us? She 
won't give up the Scheig tz! That’s why she wants to go!” 

“What are you talking about? Who is the Scheigeiz she 
won't give up? Why do you leave me so long in suspense? ”’ 

Sarah fired up. 

‘Why, the haby—the Got she had by the captain ! ” 

Haschel seized his mother’s arm roughly. ‘‘ What? What? 
It is true, then? She ha. a child by the captain?’ And he 
looked round like a madman. 

The Rabbi went up to him. 

“ Of course it’s true! Ever since the birth of the bastard we 
have had trouble with her, because she will not give it up.” 

Haschel struck his brow with both fists. 

“A child! A child by another man!” 

Sarah now let herself go. 

“A child! Yes, a child—a bastard! And she won’t part 
with him!” 

Like a lost soul, Haschel repeated his mother’s words. 

“And she won’t part with him!”’ 

The Rabbi came pompously forward and laid his hand on 
the shoulder of the desperate man. 

 Haschel, you will and must be aman! Gittel has brought 
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much sorrow on parents and on the community on account 
of the little Gor yous 2 

Haschel paid no heed to the Rabbi’s words, but continued 
to repeat : 

‘She will not give him up!” 

“‘ Haschel, she even brought a suit against me, your father, 
and agaist your mother, to prevent your two children from 
aan g with us She was goimg to leave with all three to 
night.” 

“ Almighty God! A child by another man! A child by 
another man! ” 

“And how did she treat me—me, the Rabbi of the com- 
munity, who 1s old enough to be her father? I must tell you 
all about 1t The laws of our religion, the Talmud, tell us pre- 
cisely what to do in such acase Gittel rcmains unclean until 
she separates herself from the bastard for good.” 

“And she won’t give him up!” 

“ Of course she won’t give him up | ” shrieked Sarah shnilly. 
‘* Because she 1s meschugge on him |’ 

“ Schergetz, Gor, bastard!”’ As 1f in a trance Haschel re- 
peated the words to himself 

Unnoticed by any of them, Uncle Wolff had come in through 
the kitchen door and quickly turned the key in the lock Hear- 
ing the sound, the others sprang up in alarm Only Haschel 
remained seated. 

“ How sensible you all are! You leave everything open at 
the back so that anyone might come in!” 

Haschel heard his uncle’s words and his apathy left him. 
Springing up, By cried . 

as Uncl e { 2) 

Wolff ran aueLty forward and fell on his neck The young 
man was trembling in every bmb Wolff patted him kindly on 
the back 

“It’s all nght! It’s all mght! But calm yourself!” 

Letting Haschel go, he passed the back of his hand over his 
eyes. “God in heaven, whatever do you look like? ” 

“Uncle, uncle, what crime have I committed that I should 
be so pumshed ? Oh God, oh God!”’ 

“Sit down, Haschel,” and Wolff turned to Ebenezer. 

“ What, have you torn the heart out of his breast already ? ” 

“T forbid you——- ”’ shrieked Ebenezer 

But Wolff cut him short 

“ You have no night to forbid me anything! There is a limit 
to all things Humamty demands—— ”’ 

“ Humanity has nothing to do with it!’ cried Rabbi Loeb 
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“TI believe you!” replied Wolff sarcastically. “ There is 
not a spark of humanity in any of you!” 

Rabbi Loeb was about to reply when a reminiscence of his 
meal interrupted hum. 

Wolff looked angrily at him. 

“Tf only you could pray as well as you can kreppetzen! "2 

“ Wolff Fuchs Kalisch ! ’’ 

“Shut up, Rabbi! You are a bad servant of God if you can 
countenance this inhumanity! Haschel, they are exaggerating |! 
They are lying!” 

“What, what! Speak, uncle! Save me from this dark- 
eess! Is it all lies what they have told me about Gittel? Is 
it lies about the child? ” 

“ The child is there, there is no denying that! I don’t know 
what they have told you about it, but they have been bitterly 
unjust to Gittel. She cannot help it!” 

“Qh,” shrieked Sarah, “then why did she stop with the 
captain the whole of that night ? ”’ 

“Fie! Fie!’’ cried Wolff, and expectorated in front of her. 
“Fie! For shame! You ought to creep away into a hole for 
shame, the whule lot of you! Haschel, she was tied by the arms 
over the back of the sofa!” 

“For the last tume I tell you, although you are my brother, 
. forbid you to kick up a row in my house! You are no longer 
my brother ! ” 

‘Why doesn’t she give the Scheigetz up?” Sarah repeated 
again and again. 

“Clear out, cle.r out of iny house!” cried Ebenezer. 

“T will only c] ar out when I have got everything off my 
chest | ”’ 

“Why doesn’t she give him up?” 

“‘ Because she is a thousand times more a mother than you 
are | a? 

Rabbi Loeb unctuously tried to intervene. 

“The Talmud says definitely that a woman may not keep the 
fruit of sin. The laws of God—— ” 

Wolff let fly at the Rabbi. 

“You interpret the laws of God as it suits you! Fancy for- 
bidding a woman to love her child!” 

All this time Haschel had been listening. His energy had 
rétumed and he began to see that there was something wrong. 

“Uncle, don’t upset yourself so, I know you mean 
well.” 
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Ebenezer went up to Wolff and, stretching out a hand, pointed 
to the door. 

“ Haven't I told you to leave my house ? ” 

““ Father, I beg you! Let me speak a word or two to uncle.” 

“Tf I know him he will only lie to you!” shrieked Sarah. 
“She must give up the Schezgetz or leave the house with him,” 
and her voice rose an octave higher as she spoke. 

“‘ Mother, will you let me speak to uncle ? ” 

Rabbi Loeb thought it was time for him to speak again, and 
he seized hold of Haschel by the button of his coat. 

“Haschel Kalisch, a man like your uncle, who denies his 
ane who makes fun of the Talmud, the highest Jewish 

Se 38 

“Rabbi Loeb, I know my uncle; he is the best man in the 
world. Never, as long as I have known him, has he denied his 
religion, never has he made fun of the Talmud! Please, Rabbi 
Loeb, father and mother, let me speak to my uncle! ”’ 

“ Oh, if you prefer to listen to him rather than to us!”’ said 
Ebenezer in a huff. 

“We are the chosen people of God! The laws which are 
definitely laid down in the ‘lalmud are holy, and he who dis- 
obeys them is damned for all eternity. For thousands of years 
we have had to endure the hatred of the world!” 

“What has that got to do with my case, Rabbi? If the 
Jews have had to endure the hatred of other nations for thou- 
sands of years, then they are chiefly to blame for it ; for they are 
too deeply immersed in the old traditions, which may have 
suited a period loug since gone by, but are no use to-day. You 
all live in another world and you do not see that times have 
changed. But don’t let us quarrel. I want to talk to my uncle 
now about my trouble, and beg you to allow me to speak.” 

“If you do not necd your parents any longer and do not 
believe them, we may as well go out. Your uncle knows better 
than we do.” 

“She must give up the Scheigetz!” cried Sarah, ‘“‘ and I will 
see that she does! ”’ 

‘‘ We cannot have the bastard in the community in any case. 
This is a question for me, as Rabbi, to decide.” 

“Please don't go away, but be more reasonable. I only 
want to ask uncle a few questions.” 

Taking Sarah’s hand, Ebenezer went over to the settle by 
the stove. 

Rabbi Loeb took up a position in the recess by the window, 
folded his hands over his portly belly and twirled his thumbs 
nervously, looking up at the ceiling as he did so, 


| Flaschel Was standing at the ‘table with Wolf, He ‘tock 

hold of both his uncle's hands and looked into his eyes. 

oe ner please teli me the truth. How far is Gittel to 
a 

“ She was outraged! Why, she tried to take her own life 
when she knew she was expecting! It was I who cut her down 
when she had hanged herself. The Scheigetz, who is the cause 
of all this fuss, has a red ring round his neck, poor little fellow | "’ 

“But why doesn’t she send the bastard away? Because she 
is still thinking of the captain!” cried Sarah from the settle by 
the stove. 

“You don't even believe that yourself!” retorted Wolff. 

‘ But she is always kissing him, isn’t she ? ”’ 

“* Because she is his mother! Don’t you kiss Haschel ? ” 

“And who was the father? Two of them were here that 
night—the captain and the lieutenant! ’’ hissed Sarah. 

‘“‘T am going now,” said Wolff angrily. ‘‘ But let me tell you 
this: you are heaping up a great load of guilt on your heads |! 
A religion that has such heartless laws is no religion, and you, 
Rabbi Loeb, let me tell you that you are not a real priest at all. 
Just you put that down your gullet with the goose-fat ! ” 

“Uncle, please stay! ’’ implored Haschel. 

“No, Haschel, you do what your own heart and your con- 
science bid you. If you want anything, then come to me. I 
shall not put my foot inside your father’s house again!” So 
saying, he turned to the door, opened it, and went out without 
saying good-bye. 

The Rabbi again stepped up to the young man, who was stand- 
ing lost in thought. 

“ Haschel, I should like——” 

‘Rabbi, father and mother, please leave me alone now!” 

“ Haschel |” 

“Yes, father—later. Please—please leave me alone!” 

“ Allright. If you don’t want to listen to your parents any 
more. Come, Sarah! Come along, Rabbi! Our son believes 
his uncle rather than his father,” and Ebenezer took Sarah’s 
arm and went out through the kitchen door. Rabbi Loeb thrust 
out his belly, proudly brushed some goose-fat and a few grains of 
rice out of his beard, and followed. 

Haschel stood thinking in the middle of the room; then he 
walked slowly over to the table and dropped heavily into a chair. 
His head sank on to his breast and a fit of silent weeping shook 
his frame, bringing rehef. 

For a long time there was not a sound in the room. He had 
stretched his arms out on the table and buried his head in them. 


tee ho pricked up his ears and looked about fim by" 


Was that a child crying? He looked anxiously round the 
room. 

The child’s cries grew louder, and his eyes fell on the cradle 
in the window-nook. 

The baby was awake, and was throwing its legs and arms 
about, crying 

Haschel got up and went over to the cradle. With eyes 
starting out of his head, he looked at the little fair-haired boy, 
who at the sight of the white-bearded man stopped crying. 

Haschel put his hands to his breast and gmpped his coat. 
He could not take his eyes off the child He clenched his fists, 
So there lay the frust of sin, the Sche:getz, the Got, the bastard, 
the apple of discord ! 

He bent over the child. His eycs were burning. Digging 
his teeth decp into his underlip, he gazed for a long time at the 
baby Then his fists came down towards the cradle. But 
checking himself, he stood up. Breathmg heavily, he leant 
against the wall, clutching his hair with both hands. 

The bustard! Guttel’s child by another man! Once more 
he bent down and, stretching out his hands, lifted the child up 
and held it away from him MHe was seized by uncontrollable 
rage. This frmt of sin must die! Raising the baby above his 
head, he was about to dash its brains out against the wall. 

“Mummy, mummy!” cried the fair-haired child. 

Haschel started back in fear Slowly he let his arms sink 
with the cluld. What was he going to da? Kill an innocent 
creature? lis face twitched He took the cluld to the table 
and, setting him on it, sat before him on a chair. Holding him 
tightly, he looked at him, his breast heaving fast. 

The little boy was laughing now, his great blue eyes open 
wide in astonishment at the strange man 

Haschel let his fingers glide through the boy’s silky fair hair. 
Then, as if overcome by loathing, he drew them away and wiped 
them on his waistcoat Putting his hand to his teeth, his whole 
body shook as if with the ague. 

e child gave a different interpretation to the movements 
of the man who was sitting in front of him. He thought he 
wanted to play with him, and, crowing aloud, stretched out big 
arms to him, laughing. 

Gradually the hard lines in Haschel’s face relaxed. He: 
heaved a sigh, stroked the child’s head, and snatching it up 
suddenly, kissed it and let his cheek rest against its head. 

The door leading to the stairs opened, and, with a heavy, 
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bundle in her hand, Gittel came in. She drew herself up as she 
saw the white-haired man sitting with his back to her. She 
gazed in astonishment across the room, and only then did she 
see that the stranger had got her baby on his lap. Leaning 
as far forward as she could, she watched him. What was happen- 
ing? Were they going to take her child away from her? ‘Then 
she saw the strange man fondling the baby and talking to it. 

‘Poor little creature! How can you help it?” 

Almost fainting, Gittel leant back agaist the door. Her 
heart almost stopped beating. With both arms outstretched 
she cried : 

“ Haschel! ’’—and dashing forward, she dropped on her 
knees and buried her head in Haschel’s lap. 

He started back and looked at her. Hus face was twitching 
violently. He put the baby on the table, holding it fast with one 
hand, and with the other he made a movement as if he wanted 
to thrust the woman at his knees away. 

Gittel was convulsed with sobs. 

“Haschel!’’ The word fell like a wail from her lips. 
“Haschel! Haschel! You have come back to me!” 

Instead of thrusting her from him, he stroked her hair tenderly. 

“ Gittel, Gittel, darling, my poor wife ! ’’—and he continued 
to stroke her hair. 

The poor girl raised her head and looked with tear-stained 
eyes up at her husband. 

“Oh, Haschel, how glad I am that you are alive! Why did 
nobody tell me you were here? Why did they leave that dread- 
ful paper lying about, so that I should be sure to find it?” 

“ But this child, Gittel? This child here? Is it true what 
they have told me?” With anguish in his heart, he forced out 
the words. 

“TI don’t know what they have told you, Haschel, but it 
is my child, it is my child! Haschel, I have nothing to blame 
myself for—but it is my child!” 

‘And its father ?”’ asked Haschel quickly. 

“IT don’t know his father! ’’ sobbed Gittel. “I don’t even 
know what he looks like! JIamhismother! How can the poor 
child help it? Haschel, don’t take him away from me! I love 
him as much as the other two! I can’t help it!” 

Haschel sat with bowed head. Then he raised Gittel’s face 
and pressed it to his breast With his other arm he picked up 
the child, and, setting it on his knee, drew it to him. 

“T believe you and trust you. I will not take the child away 
from you.” He paused a moment. “It shall be the child of 
both of us, Gittel |” 
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“ Haschel! .. .” and with a sob Gittel buried her face 
in her husband’s breast. 

In the kitchen Ebenezer was running up and down like a 
beast of prey in a cage. Sarah was busy at the stove, and the 
Rabbi was sitting by the dresser munching lumps of sugar out 
of a basin on the table. 

Growing impatient, Sarah went to the door. Ebenezer tried 
to hold her back. 

‘“ Let me be! ”’ she hissed between her teeth. “‘ He will have 
calmed down by now,” and she opened the door, but started 
back, drawing Ebenezer to her. Both looked through the 
crack of the door. 

The Rabbi was watching them. He quickly put three more 
lumps of sugar into his mouth and waddled over to them. 

The young couple, restored to each other, were clasped in a 
silent embrace. Gittel was still knecling by Haschel’s chair. 
She was stroking his hand and looking tearfully up at him. 
The little boy was playing with Haschet’s long white beard and 
keeping up a perpetual babble. 

Framed in the kitchen doorway, Ebenezer, Sarah, and the 
Rabbi stood, so completely dumfounded by the spectacle that 
they could not speak. Sarah was the first to recover. Step- 
ping forward a few paces, she screamed : 

** Haschel |” 

“‘ Haschel !’’ echoed Ebenezer. 

The Rabbi, who did not feel it incumbent upon him to be 
retiring, repeated : 

‘ Haschel ! ’’—-and as he spoke he spluttered pieces of sugar 
out of his mouth all over Ebenezer’s hair. 

The young couple were taken aback. Gittel tried to jump 
up, but Haschel held her fast in his arms. 

Swallowing the remains of the sugar, the Rabbi advanced 
angrily towards the group at the table. 

‘‘Haschel Kalisch, I see that you are pressing the little 
Scheigetz to your breast. Are you aware of the sin you are 
committing against God?” | 

“ Rabbi, what I do,and what I leave undone, I am prepared 
to answer for to God and the world!” 

Tf you declare yourself on the side of the Scheigetz, the bas- 
tard, you are no longer a Jew! ’’—~aud the Rabbi's fat face 
glowed with anger and the saliva stood in the corners of his 
mouth. 

“ Rabbi, all over the world the Jews are demanding tolerar 
tion, yct in their fanaticism they are the most intolerant of all! 
They expect goodwill from the world, and are lacking in goodwill 
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themselves! No God can Possibly expect such dreadful 
from man,” and helping Gittel to rise, Haschel got up wi 
thé child in his arms. 

“You, Rabbi Loeb, and all the other fanatics, cannot hold 
back the hands of the clock. All other religions have adapted 
themselves to the march of time. But the Jews in the great 
cities all over the world are a prey to the antiquated doctrines of 
their fanatical Rabbis, and are therefore hated and despised.” 

Ebenezer and the Rabbi tried to interrupt him. 

“T must tell you to your face that you arouse the hatred of 
the world and so deserve it. In your Ghettos you know only 
hate and ill-will. You have mixed religion up with everything. 
Religion and money have become inseparable in your dai 
and anything that does not fall in with your antediluvian notions 
you persecute and scoff at. We shall always remain a forei 
bedy atnong the mass of mankind, and the fault lies with the 
fanatical spirit of the Eastern Jews. Teach the true and pure 
Jewish religion, which has nothing to do with your outlandish 
views. The motto of the Eastern Jew—that money is the most 
important thing in the world—is utterly devoid of ethical value. 
There are other things besides money. Instead of combating 
the detestable and shady business methods of these dangerous 
creatures, and shaking yourself free of them, you raise an outcry 
when the miscreants are found out and caught. The Eastern 

ew is not only hated by people of other creeds—one moment, 
bbi Loeb, let me have my say—but the Jews of every other 
country hate the Eastern Jews. You, Rabbi, are one of those who 
instead of bridging the chasm merely widen it. But thank God 
the dawn of a new era is breaking, which will soon put an end 
to all these worn-out superstitions! A new age is dawning which 
will sweep away all resistance before it!” 

“ Haschel!”’ cried his father. “‘ Have you gone mad?” 

‘““Let me be, father! It must be said sooner or later. If 
the Jews in the country do not adapt themselves to the new spirit 
of the age, then the Jews in the cities must do so; or, if they fail, 
wengeance will overtake them and they will be driven back into 
fhe Ghetto, The Jews do not make the smallest effort to softefi 
ahe universal detestation in which they are held. If we go og 
like that much longer we shall have the whole world against us.” 

“ Haschel !’’—and Ebenezer tried to fall upon his son, bat 
Sarah held him back. . 

.’ Leave me alone, father! I am no longer a schoolboy who 
ean be whipped! Here is a concrete cxample. What hag this 
#anocent creature done, that you should wish to deprive him of. 
his mother? What crime has this innocent child committed? 


TN OAING 
God cannot want a mother to be separated from her child! This 
wy no fruit of sin! I will be the child’s father! And of the com- 
munity and my loving parents damn me for it, I cannot help it! 
God will not be angry with me. If you cast us out, we must 
put up with it, that’s all!” 

“There is no room for you here if you keep the bastard | ” 
said the Rabbi, throwing back his head. ‘‘ What you, Haschel 
Kalisch, have just said about our religion excludes you for ever 
from the Jews and from the true Jewish religion.” 

‘* If that were the true Jewish religion, Rabbi, then I would 
not belong to it a moment longer. But, thank God, it is not! 
The true religion is something very different from what fanatics 
make it appear.” 

Ebenezer and Sarah had turned away from their son. 

Haschel went up to his father and tried to speak to him, 
laying a hand on his shoulder. But Sarah turned round and 
threw his hand off. 

“Mother, are you not my mother, then? Have Gittel and 
I not suffered enough ? Have we not done penance enough ? ” 

“ If you remain with her there, I am no longer your mother | ” 

“ Quite right!’ said Rabbi Loeb, with the proud look of 
the conqueror. 

Haschel laid his hand on Gittel. 

“Come, Gittel, my wife !’”—and he led her to the stairs. 
Early the day after to-morrow I will free you from our presence. 
I am going to move with Gittel and my three children to a 
country where no fanatics will disturb our bliss,” 

And the young couple went slowly upstairs. 

Ebenezer heaved a sigh of pain. 
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Dovid! Neutitscheiner was only kept for a short wh. e in prison 
during his trial. The old man had become a hopeless lunatic 

The authorities sent him back to his native town. As they 
found a bank-book showing a credit of twenty thousand kronen 
on him, they put him in the private section of the municipal 
asylum in Cracow 

Rebecca Goldfluss suffered a terrible punishment 

With the mouthpiece of his flugelhorn Dovid! had torn her 
vocal chords and she was dumb for life! 

The authorities investigated her case and discovered the 
whole of her past as a white-slave trafficker. From the private 
hospital she was sent to the prison infirmary at Warsaw. When 
she got better she was prosecuted and sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude. 

Orders for the delivery of “ goods ” poured in from Germany, 
Austria, France, Holland, Belgium, England, Switzerland. and 
other countrics. 

Thus the authorities were put on the scent of a huge organisa- 

-tion of white-slave traffickers whose headquarters were at 
Lodz, and in many countries the criminals met with condign 
unishment at the hands of their Governments. The prospect 
eld out to Rebecca Goldfluss was that after she had served her 
term in Russia she would be delivered up to the next country that 
wanted her and would never recover her freedom. 

The mad Dovidl Neutitscheiner sat in the garden of the 
lunatic asylum day after day, staring fixedly in front of hjm. 
Nothing could rouse him from his melancholy. 

By means of bribes, Wolff Fuchs Kalisch had succeeded ia 
barren: upon the authorities of Warsaw to allow him to have 

fliigelhorn back. But he took little notice of it. 

The old man grew weaker every day. 

When summer came it was too much of an effort for him to 
get up, and he stayed in bed the greater part of his time. The 
window of his room stood wide open. 

Outside, in the trees of the asylum garden, the birds were 
singing songs of joy. The finch warbled, the swallows ai] the 
sparrows chirruped, and a linnet uttered its sweet short cry. 
A crested lark trilled its notes high up in the sky, and twe 
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urtledoves coved their love songs to each other. Everything in 
Nature was burgeoning and flourishing. The day was brilliant, 
the air was mild, and fragrant scents arose from leaf and flower, 

The shadows of evening fell on the asylum. Gradually the 
song of the birds was hushed One blackbird alone bade farewell 
to the parting day from a tree. 

A human life was flickering out—a human life which for thirty 
years had walked the straight and narrow path and led a harmless 
humdrum existence. A human life which had once known the 
unutterable happiness of a pure and deathless love. A human 
life which had never done anything wrong, but which, after a 
brief spell of happiness, had been flung into the most cruel 
misely—a misery it bore about the world with it restlessly for 
thirty years like a never-healing wound. 

Dovid! Neutitscheiner, the jolly boy from the little Galician 
town, the raw recruit with his regiment, and later on the band 
sergeant-major of the Royal and Imperial Army, the virtuoso 
on the silver flugelhorn, who had given so much pleasure with 
his art, and had wandered all over the face of the globe—lay 


dying. 

The hospital nurse stood by his bed and cooled his burning 
yet already cooling brow 

He was perfectly conscious. 

He saw himself in a spotless white bed, with dazzling white 
sheets and blankets. He looked up at the nurse. He knew that 
he must die. He gave not a thought to where he was or how he 
came there His eyes fell on the table where his flugelhorn lay, 
and in a weak voice he asked the nurse to give it to him. 

She supported him, arranged his pillows so that he was propped 
up, and sat beside him on the edge of the bed. 

Outside, in front of the window, a nightingale had just finished 
its sweét love song. 

Dovid! wetted his lips with his tongue and his eyes lit up, 

“‘ Mitzi, I am coming to thee, my one and only love!” 

His hands trembled as he put the mouthpiece to his lips. 
His breast heaved and he took a deep breath. 

The tone was pure—as pure as that of his best days when, in 
the concert pavilion of the Dritien Café Haus on the Prater in 
Vienna, he had played his solos under Komczaks’ baton. For the 
last time he played his favourite song : 


“ Nur amol, nur amol, nur amol, 
Sing mir, sing Nachirgal, 
Nur amol, wur amol, nur amol, 
Wiast ma g’ sunga hast im Tal!” 
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* As he tepeated thé chorus the notes grew weaker in the fast 
tine but one, and broke down altogether after he had held the 
note an unconscionable length of time, ending in a shrill 
veak. The hand holding the instrument dropped to the side 
the bed, and the flugelhorn fell clattering to the floor. 
Dovidl Neutitscheiner was dead! A restless soul had found 


ee. 
Ahasuerus was dead. 
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EPILOGUE 


It is seldom possible to move the obstinacy of old people. 
This hateful characteristic sets fast hold on the brain and heart, 
and while 1t may be undermined in time, it can never be com 
pletely destroyed. It 1s a hereditary failing, although 1t may be 
acquired through selfishness, 1t knows only its own will and 
opposes every other with a despotic No! Frequently obstinacy 
oe to untold misery which can never be made good 1m 

S wor 

“ Rather misery and death than give way!” 

For two days Haschel had done everything m his power to 
concthate his parents, and Wolff Fuchs and Ruth had tned in 
the most delicate manner to act the part of mediators 

Tt was no good ! 

It was not only Haschel and Gittel who suffered for Ebenezer 
too, although he remained stubborn, was broken-hearted Gladly, 
only too gladly, would he have undone all the wrong and mischief 
that had been done to Gittel He felt that he was just as guilt 
as the others, and cursed his weakness towards Sarah whic 
always overcame him when she turned her piercing jet-black eyes 
upon him. As time went on he had always given way, if only 
to keep the peace, and she had known how to exploit his weakness 
in order always to have her own way 

This hard woman had a heart of stone for those she hated. 
She had few friends and had never been on amicable or mtimate 
terms even with her sister-m-law Ruth She hved only for her 
husband and her son, and her hatred for Gittel had dated from 
the day when Blumberg had approached them on his daughter’s 
behalf She did not want Haschelto marry She was vali 
ping When Gittel entered her house, her hatred 1n 

the children arrived, she never showed the gentle, almast 
childish love which grandmothers so often feel. Her jealousy 
was extended to the grandchildren 

The children themselves had never felt drawn to their grandy 

. They feared her, their uncorrupted childish senseg 
conscious of her hatred of their mother. Becky and 
were much fonder of Ebencser. It was a great misfortune 
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them that there should be a rift between their mother and thais 
grandmother. 

Ebenezer had more than once endeavoured to alter Sarah’s 
attitude. But his habit of yielding all through their married life 
had deprived him of all energy where his wife was concerned, 
and he was quite helpless and impotent. 

Sarah had cut him short sharply when he dared even to hint 
that the question of Haschel and Gittel should not be pushed to 
extremes. 

“You can go with them, if you want to! I don’t want 
you!” she shrieked at him. 

“ But, Sarah, surely he is our son, our only child!” said 
Ebenezer gently. 

“ Why doesn’t he stay with us, then? And why doesn’t he 
fling that creature with her bastard out of the house ? ” 

‘* But there must be some way out of 1t, Sarah! Remember, 
we are getting old!” 

“Tf you don’t leave off worrying me about the Chonte 1 I shall 
leave the house!” 

Ebenezer was suffering. He saw the grey lonely days of old 
age coming on apace. Two old people at enmity with their only 
child! Ever since Haschel’s return he had not closed an eyelid. 
He was broken and sick of hfe He had thrown out the Rabbi 
angrily and told him in future to keep away fiom his house. 

Again and again Haschel had endeavoured to conciliate his 
mother. Sarah remained obdurate. He had implored her to 
understand, so that at least they might part in peace. In vain ! 

“Tf youthink moreof that female, who has played fast and loose 
with other men, than you do of your mother, then we must part! ’’ 

Wolff Fuchs had good ground for fearing that Rabbi Loeb, 
out of revenge for the young man’s frankncss, would betray 
Haschel’s return to the authorities. Not a soul in the place, 
except his family, Rabbi Loeb, and the friend who had forwarded 
his letter to his parents when he arrived, knew anything about 
his return. 

Wolff Fuchs therefore repaired to the Rabbi and threatened 
that if he betrayed Haschel he would have him recalled by the 

ewish religious authorities in Warsaw. Wolff knew that Kabbi 

oeb had none too good a reputation in Warsaw, and that if he 
could be proved guilty of an underhand trick he would have all 
the men in Leschnewka on his heels. 

Softly the bells of the Church of St. Mary echoed into the 
Jewish quarter of the town. 
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A ground mist obscured the landscape. 

it was late spring. The air in the fields, gardens, and streets 
was crisp and clear. 

It was five o'clock in the morning. 

At the upper end of the main street of the Ghetto the herds- 
men from the Leschnewka farms were driving their cows, sheep, 
horses, pigs, goats, and geese out into the fields. 

The day was awake. 

In the Jewish quarter all was still quict. Lewy Rappeport’s 
milk business alone was busy. 

Windows were thrown open here and there, and the uncombed 
heads of women and servants began to appear. 

Chaim Baffeles, the beadle, was standing at his window say- 
ing his prayers His phylactcries were fxed to his head and arm, 
amd he bent forward repeatedly, and then quickly straightened 
himself again. The tassels of his praying shawl swung from his 
neck and beat against his breast On the table inside the room 
lay the dominoes of the previous evening, gazing, as it were, 
myriad-eyed and astonished on the morning. 

In front of Ebenezer Kalisch’s house stood Wolff’s travelling- 
cart with the tilt drawn back In it was stacked all the furni- 
ture, bed-linen, crockery, and other houschold goods which Gittel 
had brought with her when she married or had subsequently 
acquired. The bedding was on the top. Uncle Wolff had made 
it into an excellent nest for the children. Everything was ready 
for the departure. 

In the large sitting-room Haschel was standing with Becky 
and Sammy. The two httle ones were excited and happy, and 
were longing to get into the cart as quickly as possible, for they 
did not often have such a treat. They could not help noticing 
something of the discord of the last two days, but the joy of see- 
ing their fathcr again and the prospect of travelling for days in 
a cart drove everything else out of their heads. 

Wolff was standing by Ebenezer in the kitchen. 

“Won't you give them your hand? Do you wish to part 
from them in anger ? ” 

Ebenezer, his face averted, stood by his brother’s side. His 
heart was bursting with grief. Wolff took him by the coat« 
sleeve and led him into the sitting-room. 

Haschel went up to his father and held out a hand to hin. 

“ Father, give me your hand.” 

Ebenezer could not speak. He pressed Haschel’s hand in, 
his and looked into his eyes. 

'  "T went up to mother’s door, but she has locked herself in: 
auntie and refuses to answer, Aunt Ruth called out, 
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something, but I did not understand what she said. Wish 
good-bye to mother for me. I hope she will forgive me.” 

Gittel came downstairs with the little boy. 

Kissing his father, Haschel made asign to Gittel. She handed 
the child to Uncle Wolff and went up to her father-in-law. He 
looked at her with tears in his eyes. How fond he had been of 
her when she had entered lus house ten years ago! Sarah alone 
was to blame if he had giadually drifted away from her. 

Gittel held out a hand, 

But Sarah appeared at the top of the stairs. She had heard 
Gittel leave her room, and had gone out int« the passage. 

“Tf you give her your hand, Ebenezer, I refuse to live with 
you again!” she cried. 

“Come along, Gittel,” and taking his wife by the arm, 
Haschel Ied her out to the cart. 

Ebenezer kissed the impatient children, who immediately 
dashed to the door. Wolff followed them. 

“Have you kissed gruandmamma’s hand?” Haschel asked 
thechildren ‘ Go back tu her at once, or youshan’t come with us.” 

Rechy and Sammy jumpid back mto the Louse and ran up 
the staiis) Thvir grandmother allowed the children to kiss her 
hand. Then turning away she locked herself in her room. 

Downstairs m the sitting room the children kissed their 
grandfather again. 

The cart moved slowly away. 

In the sitting-room Ebenezer collapsed on the settle by the 
stove and sobbcd broken-hearted, 

The cart ratiled along the paved main street of the Jewish 
quarter. Haschel was driving. Beside him sut Gittel, her 
head bowed The children played on the bedding, delighted at 
the magnificent journcy. Uncle Wolff walked by the side of 
the cart. his eyes wandering angrily from one side of the street 
to the other. fie blew mighty clouds of smoke from his pipe 
and was on the look-out in case anybody should dare to insult 
Gittel. 

Gittel’s departure came as a surprise to the people of Lesch- 
newka, 

Those who were already up put their unwashed faces inquisi- 
tively out of the window, wondering who the old man with the 
long white beard ut Gittel’s side could pussibly be. 

Ali the scandalmongers of the place collected together and 
an unusually bright spirit .mong them declared that the Chonte 
with her Scheigetz had found a new Chasen 
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“But I know him!” she cried. “It is Baruch Dattelfeld, 
the begear of Kowel!”’ 

The highroad lay bathed in the morning sun. The young 
sprouting corn was glistening with mytiad diamonds. On the 
edge of the wood there stood a roe with two hids. The buck 
was keeping watch close by. When the cart turned into the high-~ 
1oad the animals bounded away into the undergrowth. A hedge» 
hog hurried across the road and a jay cried 1ts warning from the 
branches of a tice in the wood. 

A man and a woman whose souls had been chastened by the 
suffering of the last few years were gomg with their children into 
the unknown and facing a future full of uncertainty. Their 
desire to be happy and to remain so seemed to guarantec that the 
future would he sunmer than the past, and they regarded the 
beautiful day as a good omcn. 

Uncle Wolff had taken a seat in the back of the cart and had 
tallen asleep. 

The children secmed as if they would never grow tired of 
looking about them. 

Froin a corner of the woods ahcad some horsemen were 
advancing towards the highioad Lheir bnght butions, facings, 
swords, and haimness ghamied in the muoruin, hight. 

The Borowno Gendarmerie under their Commandant, Captain 
Kerentzscheft, were taking their morning ride. The captain had 
grown very uld, a mere piteous remnant of the fine, handsome 
officer of the previous year. Vice had demanded its tribute with 
compound interest. 

Gittel looked up. Her cyes opened wide and her heart began 
to beat. She trembled all over and the blood left her face, 
She gave a faint groan. Was she to receive a last reminder of 
her shame and suffering on this journey ? 

Haschel had noticed Gittel’s state. He saw her eyes staring 
fixedly in front of her and followed the direction of her glance, 
His blood rushed like a torrent through lis body when he recog- 
nised Kerentzscheff. He clenched his fists and his eyes darted 
fire. Gittel looked anxiously up at him. The tension in her 
body was duninishing. He laid his arm about her and pressed 
her to him. 

C alm yourself, my love, it is the last shadow of the 

ast | ”’ 
: Gittel buried her face in his breast. He clenched his teeth 
and lovked at the gleaming brown group of horses moving at a 
uniform pace before him. 

The gendarmes rode towards him. Haschel gave them ag 
wide a berth as possible. 
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is The little fair boy in the ‘cart crowed joyfully ‘when hié saw: 
“ithe officer's gleaming uniform and his horse, and laughed and 
“stretched ‘@ut his little arms to the rider, 
' Kerentascheff's gloomy face brightened up for a ‘moitient 
gbien he saw the beautiful child laughing up at him. He smiled 
“‘batk and waved to him with his riding-whip. 





THE END 


